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HE mountain region of northwestern Luzon, included in the 
| provinces of Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte, the sub-provinces 
of Abra, Apayao, and that part of Kalinga bordering on them, 

is inhabited by some 35,000 non-Christian people. Owing to the 
broken nature of the country, the lack of trails, and especially to 
the enmity existing between the various villages, numerous dialect 
groups have sprung up. Loose unions imposed by necessity, ad- 
vantage, or marriage have held certain towns together, while others, 
because of their size and the greater daring of their warriors, have 
gained a certain supremacy in their territory. The Spaniards 
and early American travelers gave to these various divisions the 
designation of tribes, regardless of the fact that many were in the 
same culture and linguistic groups, and varied not at all in physique. 
Thus in the region outlined we find the following tribes enumerated : 
Negritos, Aetas, Adangs, Igorrotes, Apayaos, Kalanasans, Nag- 
bayuganes, Calauas, Dadayags, Banaos, Guinaanes, Burics, Itnegs, 
and Tinguianes. The terms A/sado and Kasamento were often 
applied to the mountain people. The former designated any of the 
wilder head-hunting tribes, the latter those somewhat under the in- 
fluence of civilization. In his article ‘‘ The Non-Christian Tribes of 
Northern Luzon ’’ Commissioner Worcester showed the fallacy of 
such classification and gave in general the territory occupied by the 
‘This paper embodies some results of an extended investigation amongst certain 
tribes of Luzon, undertaken for the Field Museum of Natural History, the investigation 


having been made possible through the generosity of Mr Robert F. Cummings of Chicago. 
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tribes recognized by him. For this classification he used the word 
“tribe” as follows: “ A division of a race composed of an aggre- 
gate of individuals of a kind and a common origin, agreeing among 
themselves in, and distinguished from their congeners by physical 
characteristics, dress and ornaments; the nature of the communities 
which they form ; peculiarities of house architecture ; methods of 
hunting, fishing, and carrying on agriculture ; character and impor- 
tance of manufactures ; practices relative to war and the taking of 
heads of enemies; arms used in warfare ; music and dancing ; and 
marriage and burial customs; but not constituting a political unit 
subject to the control of a single individual nor necessarily speak- 
ing the same dialect.” Accepting this definition, for the present, 
this article will endeavor to show under which tribes the people 
enumerated above should fall, and to note a few of the more 
important features which distinguish them one from the other. 

In the northwestern part of Luzon the writer recognizes the fol- 
lowing tribes : 

I. Negritos (Aetas, Agtas, Adangs). 

II. Igorots (Igorrotes). 

III. (2) Tinguians (Tinguianes, Tinggians, Tingians, Itneg, 
Burics). (4) Apayaos (Ishneg, Kalanasans). 

IV. Kalingas (Dadayag, Banaos,’ Nagbayuganes, Guinaanes,' 
Calauas). 

In general the names in parenthesis are synonyms, but the fol- 
lowing refer to special groups : 

The Adangs were a small group of Negritos who formerly in- 
habited the western slopes of Mt Adang, Ilocos Norte. 

The Burics never existed as a group. The word means “ tat- 
tooed”’ and might be applied to any person so decorated. 

Group III (¢)—the Apayaos—present many features in 
common with the Tinguians and are classed with them by Com- 
missioner Worcester. The points of similarity and divergence will 
be noted later. The Kalanasans are those Apayaos who live along 
the river of that name. Because of their many hostile raids on 
the northern coast of Luzon, they have been designated as a dis- 
tinct people. 


"1 Mixed with Igorots and Tinguians. 
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In the fourth division, the name Dadayag is given to a dialect 
group of Kalingas who live on the lower Saltan (Malokbot) river. 
The Banaos, who inhabit the headwaters of the same river, are 
related to the Dadayag, but are much mixed with Igorots and 
Tinguians. The Nagbayuganes occupy the region west of Malaueg. 
They claim to be related to the people of the Saltan river and of 
Bucay (Bicay) and Comjaas ; there has also been some intermarriage 
with the Apayaos of the north. Guinaan is a powerful village made 
up of Kalingas, Igorots, and a few Tinguians. During the Spanish 
regime this place proved itself so troublesome that the Spanish 
overestimated its numbers and came to regard the inhabitants as a 
tribe. 

Tue NEGRITOS 

The Negritos at one time were doubtless distributed over the 
entire northwest of Luzon. Today one small band is found near 
the southern border of Ilocos Sur and Abra ; a second is reported 
in the mountains south of Bangui in Ilocos Norte. Considerable 
numbers are found along the Abulug river and its tributary, the 
Rio Dommital ; also bordering the Pamplona river, and to the south- 
west of Mt Tauit-Purak. 

Unmistakable evidences of Negrito blood are met with among 
individuals of the other tribes, while all the Negritos seen by the 
writer in this region were mixed-bloods. With the exception of 
those in the vicinity of the Abulug river they have adopted the 
dress and many of the customs of their neighbors, and in every 
case their language. 

THE Icororts 

Various writers have stated that Igorots are to be found in 
Ilocos Norte, and the most recent map' gives them as the moun- 
tain inhabitants of that province. This is quite erroneous, as no 
Igorot settlements exist in that district. In Ilocos Sur, south of 
Vigan, all the non-Christian towns, except those later designated as 
Tinguian, are Igorot colonies mostly from the vicinity of Agawa, 
Sagada, and Fidilisan, but five villages near the Amburayan border 
are made up largely of emigrants from that district. Kadanglaan, 
Pila, Kolongbuyan (Sapang), and Montero are mixed Igorot and 
1 World Book Company, 1908. 
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Tinguian. Villaviciosa, Mayabo, Tacueg, Laok, Yangan, Baliga, 
and Gayaman in southern Abra are Igorot colonies from the 
neighborhood of Sagada. 

Amtuagan, Talnangan, and Barit are made up of Igorots and 
Tinguians. The towns along the Ikmin and Buklok rivers also 
have a considerable amount of Kalinga and Igorot blood brought 
in by migrations from Balatok and the towns of the upper Saltan 
valley. 

These Igorots have been much influenced by their neighbors — 
the Ilocanos, Tinguians, and the Lepanto-Benguet Igorots, who 
live just to the south. They have adopted the housebuilding, cos- 
tumes, and methods of dressing the hair of the surrounding people. 
The men no longer circumcise, and only a few have the elaborate 
tattooing seen in Bontoc. Physically they are quite readily dis- 
tinguished from the people to the north. They are darker in color, 
the face is broader, the nose wider and the ridge usually concave, 
and the eyes less widely open (plate x11). The legs are shorter 
and the whole body is more heavily set. 


Fic 68. — Igorot house. (Photograph by Philippine Bureau of Science. ) 
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Fic. 69. — The men’s house — Igorot. 


Most of the migrations into this region occurred in comparatively 
recent times, the quest of better land being given as the reason. It 
is probable that a whole a¢o,' or dapai moved at one time and 
formed a separate village, for we find the new settlement known as 
dapai. It has a men’s house, in which unmarried men and boys 
sleep, general councils are held, and which also serves as a store- 
house for ceremonial paraphernalia, drums, and the like. 

There is no women’s house corresponding to the e/ag of Bontoc, 
but the people know of the institution and say it existed in earlier 
times. As there are no a/os, or divisions of the village, the system 
of exogamy has broken down and the only restriction placed on 
marriage is that of blood relationship. Trial marriage has been 
supplanted, but divorce is easily obtained and any cause of dis- 
agreement may result in a new mating. 

Ancestor worship, the belief in anitos, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with their religious life are almost identical with those of 


1A political and exogamic division of an Igorot village. 
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their relatives in Bontoc ; but the supreme being Lumawig is here 
known as Kadoniyan. 

The typical dance is that seen by the writer among the Benguet- 
Lepanto Igorots. A line of male dancers stand abreast with their 
arms on each others’ shoulders. Behind them are the women. 
The leaders of each line hold sticks at arms-length in their free 
hands and point them to the ground as they dance. One of the 
men sings a few words addressed to the women, and the others 
join in, repeating what he has chanted ; in turn they are answered 
by the women. Meanwhile a slow step to the side or forward, or 
an occasional stamping of the feet is kept up. A drum and gansas 
(copper gongs) furnish the music. 


THE TINGUIANS 

To the north of these Igorots is the great Tinguian belt. In 
Ilocos Sur, south of Vigan, are the mixed Tinguian and Igorot 
towns already noted, and the following true Tinguian settlements : 
Ballasio, Nagbuquel, Vandrell, Rizal, Mision, Mambog, and Masinget. 
In llocos Norte the entire non-Christian population as far north as 
Kabittaoran belongs to this people. The same condition prevails 
in Abra, except for the Igorot settlements already mentioned, and 
certain migrations from the Cagayan side. The towns of the Ikmin 
valley are made up of emigrants from Balatok. Tue, near the 
headwaters of the Buklok river, is a colony from Balbalasang. The 
other towns on that stream are principally Tinguian, but all have 
received additions from the Saltan river region, Lubuagan and 
Guinaan. 

Sallapadin and the Baay river villages are Tinguian mixed with 
the Saltan river people, including the Gobang group. Licuan, 
Lenneng, Buneg, Ginganaban, Bakag, Lablabinag, and Lacub have 
received many emigrants from the Gobang group, and the people 
of the last four have many relatives in the towns along the head- 
waters of the Rio Tineg. Agsimao and the surrounding villages 
are Tinguian, with a considerable mixture of Apayao and Kalinga 
blood. 

It has already been noted that there is some Tinguian influence 
along the Saltan river, in Lubuagan, Guinaan, and Balatok, but it is 
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more in culture than in actual relationship. A few towns in Le- 
panto are much influenced by this people, and Commissioner Wor- 
cester reports a Christianized Tinguian settlement in Pangasanan. 
This tribe, consisting of about 20,000 individuals, is quite sharply 
marked from the Igorots to the south and southeast. Both men 
and women are slighter and more lithe than the Igorots. In color 
they are somewhat lighter, but the greatest difference is observable 
in the face, which is longer and narrower. The cheek-bones are 
more prominent ; the root of the nose is higher, and the ridge usu- 
ally straight ; the eyes are set farther apart, are more widely open, 
and the Mongolian fold is less prevalent (plate x1v). 

The men wear their hair long, and comb it into two strands 
which are twisted and crossed in the back, then carried forward 
where they are intertwined on each side of the head. A bark 
headband holds the strands in place. The women’s hair is also 
long ; it is parted in the middle, but is combed in one strand which 
is caught up at the back by a string of beads ; it is then twisted and 
formed into a loop which is fastened under the beads near the left 
ear (plate xv). 

The typical dress of the men consists of a breech-clout and a 
belt, and for special occasions a long-sleeved jacket which extends 
below the waist. The women wear a short-sleeved jacket, and a 
narrow white shirt reaching from the waist to the knees. A finely 
plaited girdle fits about the hips, and to this a clout is attached. 
Beads are worn on the arms, about the neck, and in the hair. 
Beneath the beads of the forearm the women are elaborately tat- 
tooed ; but the men seldom have more than a small design on 
hand, arm, or thigh. 

The type of house building differs radically from that of the 
Igorot (compare figures 68 and 70), as does the arrangement and 
government of the town. 

A Tinguian village is not divided into afos. There are no ex- 
ogamous groups, neither are there separate houses for unmarried 
men or girls. Marriages are contracted by the parents while the 
children are very young, and the union not infrequently takes place 
before either of the couple reaches puberty. Circumcision is not 
practised, nor are there any observances connected with puberty. 
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The old men of the village constitute its ruling class. One 
of these, because of his better fitness, is called /akay, and is really 
the head of the community. All matters of dispute of whatever 
nature come to his attention, and if he deems it necessary he sum- 
mons the other old men in council. Young men have little or no 
influence in the government. The standing of women is much 
higher than with the neighboring tribes. While the woman's 
husband pays a price for her, she is not considered in any sense a 
slave. She has equal rights to take her grievances to the /akay ; 


Fic. 70. — Tinguian houses. 


any property she may possess belongs to her in her own right, and 
upon her death it passes to her children or relatives. Polygyny is 
not practised, but many men keep concubines. Children of such a 
union are considered legitimate, but the woman has none of the 
rights of a wife. The division of labor is about equal. 

In his religious life the Tinguian is again easily distinguished 
from his neighbors. He recognizes.one supreme spirit — Kadaklan 
—and more than a hundred and fifty subservient spirits, for whom 
elaborate ceremonies are conducted and spirit structures erected. 
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A sharply marked though unorganized priesthood forms the medium 
through which the higher beings communicate with the people. 

These spirits are not the souls of the deceased. The latter go 
to a place midway between earth and sky, where they live much the 
same life as they did on earth. When the period of taboo follow- 
ing a funeral is past, the spirit goes to its final home and no longer 
influences the living. They are not worshipped, and, aside from one 
ceremony made “to take away the sorrow,” no offerings are made 
to them. 

The Tinguians have extensive and well cultivated fields, mostly 
devoted to the growing of rice, corn, and tobacco, though consider- 
able quantities of vegetables are raised. Horses, cattle, and other 
domestic animals known to the Ilocano are quite numerous. 

The man is an ardent hunter, and even in the more peaceful 
valleys spears are common. _Bolos (long knives) are carried fastened 
to the belt, and serve both as implements and weapons. The moun- 
tain man still clings to his spear, shield, and headaxe. The latter 
comes from the towns along the headwaters of the Saltan river, and 
has a wide distribution over the Tinguian and Kalinga belts. 


THE APAYAOS 


The Apayaos are found along the Apayao river from its head- 
waters to its junction with the Abulug. The Cordillera Central 
forms their western limit, except for a recent migration from Dagara 
Sabungan (Babangan), and vicinity, to the towns along the Rio 
Tineg. To the south their influence predominates as far as Lenneng, 
and considerable intermarriage has taken place with the inhabitants 
of the towns about Talipogo and the west. 

In the north, at the end of the island, they make up the entire 
non-Christian population, with the exception of the Negritos. 
Padsan, in Ilocos Norte, is a colony from the vicinity of Auan, a 
village near the source of the Apayao river. 

In color, features, and measurements, the men resemble closely 
the Tinguians of Abra, but two exceptions should be noted: The 
zygomatic arches of the latter people increase in breadth nearly up 
to the tragus, while those of the Apayaos reach their maximum 
breadth about midway between the outer eye angle and the tragus. 
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The distance be een the inner eye angles of the Apayaos is greater 
than in the Tinguians. The women are of shorter stature and are 
broader in face and features. 

In clothing and manner of dressing the hair there is consider- 
able difference. The men allow the hair to grow long, except over 
the forehead where it is banged in a line with the eyebrows. It is 
combed out and the long strand looped over the fingers on the right 
side of the head ; it is then carried over the crown to the other side 
and turned back. A cloth band, usually red, lavender, and yellow, 
retains it in place. Strings of beads, colored flowers, scented 
grasses, and the like are often added for ornamentation. The women 
do not bang the hair, and headbands of darker colors are worn, but 
in other respects they dress it like the men. (Plate xvi.) 

A band of cloth, generally of light blue and with the ends fringed 
or embroidered, serves for the man’s clout. A short jacket, reach- 
ing to or just below the navel, completes the costume. These 
jackets are made low in the neck and have colored bands of fringe 
added to the sleeves and lower edge. Those worn by the women 
are made higher in the neck and reach two or three inches below 
the breasts, but seldom to the skirt, so that a portion of the skin is 
always observable. Short skirts, extending from the waist to the 
knees, are worn by the women, and below these are bark clouts; 
but they do not possess the girdles which are in universal use in 
Abra. Both men and women wear neck-dresses of beads and round 
sections of carabao horn. From these are suspended pendants of 
mother-of-pearl. The typical arm beads of the Tinguians are not 
seen, nor do many of the women tattoo the forearms. The men have 
a sort of cuff tattooed on the back of the wrist and hand. 

The man’s weapons are a spear, headaxe, and shield, all of 
peculiar form, though the latter has some distribution in the Kalinga 
field. Bows and arrows are used to a limited extent, but have 
doubtless been borrowed from the Negritos. 

The houses, while not presenting such a sharp line as exists 
between those of the Tinguians and Igorots, still possess certain 
features which distinguish them from either of those people. The 
common type is the elevated one-room structure, made of bamboo, 
with floor of ruxo or rattan. The bamboo roof is covered with 
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nipa palm or grass. The door is a series of bamboo slats tied 
together ; it is fastened above the opening and is allowed to fall 
full length during the absence of the owner. There are no large 
windows, and the room is lighted almost entirely by the doorway and 
such light as can enter through the floor. Small peep-holes are cut 
in the walls (figure 71). One or more structures of carefully hewn 


Fic. 71. — Apayao house. 


wood are to be found in each town. They are longer than the 
average dwellings and have roofs of a peculiar type. From within 
the roof has the appearance of an inverted boat. The lower layer 
is of runo, and above this is a layer of nipa palm or bamboo halved 
and laid in the manner of tiles. A low seat extends along the 
walls of the room, and at the end opposite the door it becomes 
higher and wider, forming a sort of bed on which two or three men 
can sleep. Drums and ceremonial paraphernalia are kept in such 
houses, and in them dances and festivals are held, but they also 
serve as regular dwellings. 

Agriculture is in a much lower stage than with the Tinguians. 
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There are no irrigated fields, but considerable rice and some vege- 
tables are raised on the dry land. Their domestic animals are 
dogs, pigs, chickens, and cats; all except the latter are eaten, 
though dogs are generally reserved for ceremonial or festival 
occasions. 

The men are skilful hunters and fishermen. They also do the 
heavy work in constructing houses and clearing the land. Beyond 
these duties they seldom exert themselves except in their favorite 
sport — head-hunting. After a death the family of the deceased 
may not eat any food except corn until the men of the village go 
to fight. The warriors don white headbands and go to some hostile 
town. If they meet their enemies, they must fight, but failing to 
find them in the way, they can return home without having attacked 
the village. Other head-hunting raids are purely for revenge or to 
pay “the debt of blood,” for a head must be redeemed by taking 
another from the victors. Heads are not taken to aid in the re- 
covery of the sick, or to secure better crops, nor are the trophies 
exhibited in the head-baskets offered to the spirits. The display 
of a head at the town gate is meant as an insult to the dead and 
his relatives. If it is broken up and distributed to the men of the 
village, it is done that the recipients may remember the valor of 
the taker. 

Only six towns of Apayao take the whole head. The others 
cut away the skull-cap, leaving the remainder, “ because it is very 
dirty.” A head having been obtained, the men hurry home and 
hold a celebration. The skull-cap is placed on a rice mortar, and 
the women dance about it. The men do not dance there, but may 
do so in the house. A dog, a pig, and a chicken are killed, dasz is 
furnished, and the town makes merry for several days, after which 
the skull-cap is placed in a head-basket at the entrance to the 
village. 

The Tinguians of Abra have been head-hunters until recent years, 
but most of the towns have now given up the sport and have settled 
their differences by the exchange of gifts. The custom of going 
out to fight after a death was identical with that of the Apayaos, but 
the procedure after a head was secured was somewhat different. 
The entire head was carried to the village and put by the town gate. 
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A great celebration was soon made, for which animals and liquor 
were prepared in abundance. The brain, lobes of the ears, and 
joints of the little fingers of the victim were put in the liquor and 
the whole thoroughly stirred before it was passed to the guests. 
The dance following was the Daéng, which is unknown to the 
Apayaos. Before the close of the celebration the skulls were cut 
into small pieces and distributed among the guests. 

In government certain differences appear. Each town is a pure 
democracy. The boy who is able to stand the trips, to hunt and 
fight, is on an equality with the oldest, and he joins the councils of 
the men without reserve or restraint. The man who, by his prow- 
ess in battle and by his wisdom, has won the respect of his fellows, 
may become a sort of headman called mana-ém, but he has no real 
authority. 

Disputes are settled by a general meeting of the people. All 
discuss the differences and usually the opinion of the majority pre- 
vails. Payment of presents is the usual method of ending difficul- 
ties. The woman, while not taking an active part in the manage- 
ment of the town, is very independent. Her property is distinct 
from that of her husband, and she has equal rights in presenting 
her troubles to the general council. Ownership and inheritance of 
property are the same as in Abra. 

Marriage is not contracted by the parents. The youth chooses 
his mate and usually presents her parents with a headaxe, some 
plates, and beads, but there is no purchase price. Polygyny is com- 
mon, many of the men having two or three wives. In some cases 
the wives live in different houses or towns, but not infrequently 
they all reside in the same house. Their children are all on the 
same plane and share equally in their father’s property. There are 
no exogamous groups, but marriage between near relatives is 
prohibited. 

The highly developed ceremonial life of the Tinguian is but 
feebly represented. The most simple ceremony for the cure of sick- 
ness is identical with both groups. The function following the rice 
harvest is here known as Sayam, and during its progress a peculiar 
instrument known as fong-tong is played. The greatest of the 
Tinguian ceremonies is Saydug, and the identical instrument is 
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called tong-a-tong. However, the celebration does not follow the 
rice harvest, and in most other features is radically different. The 
many spirit structures found in Abra are here unknown. 

A great number of spirits, some of them the spirits of the dead, 
are always near at hand to aid or injure the living, but only a few 
are known by name. A class of mediums, much the same as those 
already described, are reputed to call the spirits into their bodies 
and to procure advice from them, but they seldom talk with the 
people when so possessed. 

The dance music is the same as that of the Abra people, except 
that it is much faster, and the long drum replaces the short one. 
The typical dance is much like the Zadek of the Tinguians, but is 
faster, and there is more violent motion and more movement of the 
hands and arms. WDaéng, the ceremonial dance of the western 
mountain slopes, is unknown, as are most of the typical songs of 
that region. 

The language, like that of the Tinguians, gives many evidences 
of being primitive Ilocano, but the grammatical forms are much 
less developed than in the dialects of the west and southwest. 
About thirty-five per cent. of the words in common use are trace- 
able to the same roots as those of Abra. 


THE KALINGAS 

The writer has not followed out the limits of the Kalinga terri- 
tory toward the east and south, so for the purposes of this paper 
only that portion bordering the sections already mentioned will be 
described. To the north the Kalingas extend almost to Dagara 
and Lenneng, though Apayao influence extends south of those 
points. To the west the Cordillera Central is the general boundary, 
but they have mixed to a considerable extent with the people of 
Agsimao and vicinity. The towns on the Malibcum and Matalagan 
rivers are all made up of emigrants from the Gobang group, Bucay 
(Bicay), and Comjaas. They are influenced by Tinguian culture, 
but there has been little, if any, intermarriage. 

Kalingas predominate along the upper Saltan river, where they 
have married with the Igorots and Tisguians. South of this region 
their influence is strong in. Lubuagan and Balatok, but the Igorots 
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predominate as Bontoc is approached. The towns of the upper 
Saltan river have drawn much from the three tribes which have 
contributed to their population, but the Tinguian material culture is 
the most pronounced. The typical costumes, method of hair- 
dressing, and the arm beads of the women, in vogue in Abra, are 
all found here. Agriculture is extensive, and the terraced fields 
compare favorably with those of Bontoc. All kinds of domestic 
animals known to the natives of the coast are possessed by these 
people. The best ironwork of northern Luzon comes from this 
section, and their headaxes and spears have a wide distribution over 
the whole Tinguian and Kalinga territory. 

The /akay gives way to the headman, whose wealth or influ- 
ence gives him considerable real power. 

Marriages are arranged by the boy and the girl. The youth 
carries wood to the house of the maid he desires, and if she favors 
the suit, she will go to his house to pound rice or perform some 
similar duty. Onan appointed day the friends assemble to cele- 
brate the event, but no ceremony is performed. No price is paid 
for the girl, though a small present is usually made to her parents. 

The Zadek dance of Abra is known, but the circle dance of the 
Bontoc Igorots is the more common, 

North of these towns, along the Gobang river, is a section which, 
because of the almost impassable trails and the poverty of the people, 
has seldom been visited. Here we find the least influenced people 
of the region. 

In height and color the men resemble the people of Abra. The 
hair, which is brown black, is banged across the forehead and be- 
hind the ears, where it is allowed to fall freely or is gathered up, 
twisted, and held in place by a sort of skull-cap of rattan. Wavy 
hair is not uncommon. The cheek-bones are high, but the manner 
of hair-dressing accentuates this feature. The eyes are more widely 
open, and set farther apart than with their western neighbors, while 
a peculiar startled expression is always observable in them. LEar- 
plugs of bamboo rings or cotton are worn by many of the men; 
the ring presses the lobe forward so that it lies in a plane with the 
jaw. (Plate xvu.) The clout and belt form the typical dress of 
the men, though a few have obtained jackets in trade. 
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Physically the women differ little from those of Abra. Their 
hair is allowed to grow long, and is coiled and held in place by 
strings of beads. Similar strings, with sections of bone attached, 
are worn about the neck. Beads are not worn on the arms, but 
elaborate tattooing, often extending to the shoulders, takes their 
place. Heavy earrings of brass or gold or mother-of-pearl stretch 


the ear-lobes to a considerable extent. None of the women weave, 


so all cloth for their clothes comes in through trade. Their skirts 


Fic, 72 — Kalinga dwellings. 


are about the same in shape and size as those of the Tinguian 
women, and like them they wear the clout and girdle. Any kind 
of cloth serves for clothes, and not infrequently beaten bark is used. 
Most of the women leave the upper part of the body exposed, but 
a well-made jacket of bark cloth, reaching just below the breasts 
and open in front, is frequently worn. Both men and women are 
fond of brass wire, which is worn about the neck or on the fore- 
arms. When used as an arm ornament it is cut into separate rings, 
the smallest coming at the center of the arm, the others ranging 
larger toward the wrist and elbow, giving it an hour-glass form. 
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The teeth of most of the adults are blackened in the manner 
employed in Abra. 

The villages consist of small clusters of houses, placed in almost 
inaccessible spots on the mountain side. Protection may have 
played a large part in the selection of a site, but in the whole region 
there is no level ground on which a town might be erected. The 
houses are mostly of pine, with an inner roofing of runo and an 
outer topping of cogon grass (figure 72). The typical dwelling has 
two rooms, the side boards of which extend to the ground, but the 
floor is raised about three feet. As one enters he is on the ground 
in a small rectangular space. It is here that rice is pounded, or 
corn husked, in rainy weather. The remainder of this room has a 
raised floor. Heavy articles are stored here, and it is sometimes 
used to sleep in, The inner room is reached by a ladder from the 
rectangular space, and is separated from the outer room by a 
pine partition and a movable door. No provision is made for ven- 
tilation, other than a small window in the end of the room, and as 
that is usually closed and the fire burning, the room soon becomes 
filled with smoke, blinding the eyes of a person standing erect and 
giving a rich shiny black surface to everything inside. This is the 
true living-room. At night the occupants gather close about the 
fire, and, spreading their mats, they talk and sing a low wailing 
song, quite different from the da/eng of the Tinguians; or perhaps 
they play on short bamboo mouth flutes. One by one they fall 
asleep: all is quiet until the fire dies and the chill mountain air 
rouses one of the sleepers, when his noisy attempts at fire kindling 
again waken the company. Then the singing and playing are 
resumed. 

The nature of the country prevents extensive agriculture. The 
steep mountain sides, largely of a clay formation, and the long rainy 
season, which continually cuts away the soil, make rice fields im- 
possible. Only mountain rice can be raised, and that in limited 
quantities, for the wild pigs and birds get most of the crop. Plots 
of grass are burned off, and, with a planting stick, the woman makes 
a few holes in the ground, drops in the seed, and awaits the harvest. 
Weeding or care of the crop seems never to be thought of. Camotes 
and aba are grown close to the village, where the dogs can protect 
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them from the wild pigs. Sugar cane requires less care than rice 
or camotes, and one often sees good stands of it on the mountain 
side. The chief product of the region is tobacco. Wild tomatoes 
and various greens help to furnish variety for the table, while small 
peppers furnish a condiment. Salt is obtained from the Igorots. 
Horses, cattle, and carabao are, of course, unknown in this region. 
Pigs are raised in considerable numbers, as are chickens and dogs. 
The latter are usually kept for hunting, but are eaten if no pig is 
to be had. 

No ironwork is done in this section. Most of the spears are 
fitted with bamboo points, but those of metal, as well as the head- 
axes, come from the vicinity of the Saltan river. The long taper- 
ing shield, with three prongs above and two below, is typical of 
this and the greater part of the Tinguian belt. 

The typical dance is the same as in the Saltan river towns, but 
the gausa players squat on the ground with the coppers against their 
thighs as in Abra. Da-eng, the ceremonial dance of the west, is 
not known here by that name, but the part in which the participants 
dance in a circle while singing is used. 

The headman possesses almost supreme power in his own vil- 
lage ; aside from this the government, ownership of property, and 
inheritance are the same as in Abra. Polygyny is common. 

Kabonian is the only one of the Tinguian spirits known to this 
people. Lakwit,a female spirit, is considered the most powerful, 
while Bum-mabakal, Gum-mabal, and Sadd keep close watch over 
the lives of men, Lightning and thunder also are spirits. A class 
of mediums, similar to those found in Abra, directs the ceremonies 
and makes known the wishes of the superior beings. The spirits of 
the dead (Aadi‘dak) live in the sky, and sometimes join those of the 
living,in dreams. They are not worshipped. Three of the shorter 
Tinguian ceremonies are found here, but their elaborate rites are 
not practised. 

The writer did not witness the celebration of a successful head- 
hunt, but the disposal of a head and the preparation of the liquor, 
as described by Commissioner Worcester, seem to be identical with 
the Tinguian’s practice. However, the latter part of the function, 
in which the victors act out and recount their success, is quite dis- 
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tinct. The annual ceremony of exhibiting the heads, meanwhile 
consulting the spirits as to whether or not more are needed to insure 
abundant crops, seems to indicate a greater religious motive for the 
sport than exists among their neighbors to the north and west. 

Commissioner Worcester describes the Kalingas to the east and 
south as being much better dressed, possessing more ornaments, 
and having irrigated fields. 

The structure of their language is similar to that of the Tin- 
guians, but is not so complex. Many words are in common use 
among both people, but the Kalinga pronounces with sharp staccato 
tones, which makes his dialect difficult for strangers to understand. 


CONCLUSION 

The intermarriages, which have been noted, indicate that these 
tribes flow into one another, so that sharp lines separating their hab- 
itats cannot be drawn. However, certain traits distinguish them 
one from another. The Negrito stands as representative of a dif- 
ferent race from the other three divisions. These latter fall into two 
classes, with the Igorots as the representatives of one. The Tin- 
guians, Apayaos, and Kalingas, while having certain distinctive 
features, still present no such radical differences among themselves 
as are met with in the Igorot. This applies not only to physique, but 
to social organization, government, religion, and housebuilding. 
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AN ANTILLEAN STATUETTE, WITH NOTES ON 
WEST INDIAN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


MONG the undescribed specimens in the Smithsonian collec- 
A tions is the cast of a figure of stone that shows marked 
resemblance in technic to known Antillean idols. This 
image was not included among those considered in the author's 
memoir on the “ Aborigines of Porto Rico,” ' as its relationship was 
not recognized when that paper was prepared. Moreover, there is 
uncertainty regarding the place of origin of the specimen from which 
this cast was made. The resemblance in its technic to images from 
Santo Domingo, in the West Indies, is so pronounced and detailed 
that the author has prepared the following description, drawing at- 
tention to these resemblances and offering certain general observa- 
tions on the character of the figure. 

On consulting the National Museum catalogue, it was found 
that the cast was made in 1863 for the Smithsonian Institution from 
the original then in the collection of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, which apparently was deposited with other 
specimens in the collections of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
possibly in 1879. Ona visit made by the author to that institution, 
Miss H. Newell Wardle kindly showed him the original specimen 
and collected for him the scanty information available concerning it. 

In the absence of reliable data to be had from catalogues or 
other sources with regard to the place of origin of this specimen,” 
the author is thrown back on its general character for conclusions 
regarding its cultural relationships. Fortunately the Antillean 
features of the image are so suggestive that its culture origin is weli- 
nigh proved by them. If the specimen came from the mainland — 
a source of origin open to doubt —that fact would point to a cul- 

1 Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


2 Judging from data at hand, it is not definitely proved that this specimen belonged 
to the Poinsett collection, to which it is sometimes ascribed. 
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FRONT, PROFILE, AND REAR VIEWS OF ANTILLEAN STATUETTE 
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tural connection between the West Indies and the Spanish mainland. 
It cannot seriously be maintained that the figure is a fabrication, 
as it was brought to the United States many years ago, before 
fraudulent productions had become so numerous. Evidently the 
maker of the original object was familiar with typical Antillean and 
Carib art, and must have seen similar objects in order to be able to 
combine in one specimen so many prehistoric West Indian features. 
No similar figure was known in scientific centers when the original 
or the cast was made. None of the several Mexicanists — Seler, 
Holmes, Saville, and others —to whom the author has shown the 
statuette or photographs of it, claims the figure as Mexican, and 
there is complete unanimity of belief that it is closely related in 
technic to images from the West Indies. The author believes this 
object is a true product of that culture which reached its highest 
development in prehistoric Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 

The illustrations that accompany this paper were made from pho- 
tographs by Mr DeLancey Gill of the cast in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution ; they reproduce the original (No. 12017) in the museum of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia.' 

Description of the Figure. — The image (plate xvi), which is 
represented in a kneeling posture, resting on the knees and toes, — 
a posture unusual among known West Indian images, — is made of 
stone * and measures 13% inches in height. 

The prominent shoulder-blades rise from the back of the head, 
the neck being undistinguishable from the body. The most marked 
feature of the idol is a disk, called the ‘‘ canopy,” raised slightly 
above the head ; this is circular in form and measures three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness. Below the pedestal, on which the canopy 
is mounted, is a hood-like covering of the head, to which the 
shoulders and ears are attached and out of which the face seems to 
peer. It has been suggested that this hood represents a helmet or 
cap. Other characteristic features of the head are: face oval in 
shape ; eyebrows prominent ; nose large, with broad nostrils ; mouth 
open, without representations of teeth; chin small; ears large, 


'The author takes this occasion to express his appreciation of the Academy's 
permission to publish this account. 
2 The most closely allied figures yet described are made of wood. 
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having their lower portions dilated with characteristic circular orna- 
ments similar to those of other West Indian idols whether of the 
human or of the three-pointed form. 

The arms are round and are not carved in relief on the sides of 
the body, but are free except at the points of attachment, the idols 
differing in these respects from most examples of primitive art, 
although sharing these peculiar features with Antillean idols made 
of wood, as exemplified in the Imbert specimen elsewhere described 
and figured. The arms may be described further as small and 
straight, with the hands resting on the thighs. On each upper arm 
are two knobs, one at the elbows and the other midway between 
the elbow and the shoulder. Similar enlargements are found on 
the arms of the wooden images in the Imbert collection, and in 
other specimens on the thighs or legs ; these represent the bands 
which, according to older writers, the Antilleans (Carib) wore about 
the limbs to increase their size. 

The backbone is a serrated ridge, suggesting that observable in 
other Antillean figures. 

The buttocks appear slightly in relief and are rounded, one 
having a small dimple or depression as if a joint, suggesting the pits 
found in certain three-pointed stones and other zemis. ' 

The pose of the idol is such that the soles of the feet are turned 
backward, but the toes are bent in on the soles instead of being ex- 
tended naturally. This feature is common in certain bone and shell 
carvings of Antillean fetishes, as those in the Archbishop Merifio 
collection. Small superficial enlargements, or pimples, indicate the 
extremity of one of the leg bones, as the fibula. 

Lest mention of these insignificant features may appear trivial, 
or at least not characteristic of Antillean art, attention is directed to 
the persistency of the same characteristics in several figures illus- 
trated in the author’s memoir before cited.’ 

It would appear that a feature so common in Antillean idols 
= 1See Aborigines of Porto Rico, op. cit., pl. XXXVII, @; XXXIX, ¢; XLI, 4; XLII, 
a,c; LXXVI, @. 

2In Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. See wooden 
statuette, pl. xc, ¢; carved figure at end of-rib, pl. Lxxxvil, @; in wooden stool or 


duho, pl xciil, a; in clay effigy vase, pl. LXxxx1I, a; and in cloth zemi, fig. 214, it is 
found in both ankles. 
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of human form, viz., the enlargement representing the end of the 
fibula, reproduced in the object here dealt with, when combined with 
other similarities has some meaning. It may be said that this feature 
represents merely the extremity of one of the leg bones, but why, it 
may be asked, is it so constantly shown ? 

The abdominal and thoracic regions are represented as much 
reduced in size by the situation of the backbone, which appears 
drawn out of place by being attached to the back of the head. The 
navel is not shown, but the sexual organs are prominent as in all 
Antillean idols representing males. 

There are several stone images of kneeling figures destitute of 
the /ad/a, or head canopy, with which this image has much in 
common. With respect to the position of the knees, the image on 
the end of a prehistoric Haitian pestle’ is one of the closest ap- 
proximations, notwithstanding the presence of the “lens” and its 
shaft attached to the back of the image changes somewhat the gen- 
eral appearance. A detailed examination of the figure which forms 
the subject of this paper convinces the author that its technic is 
purely Antillean and that, irrespective of the locality whence it 
came, the characteristics of West Indian art are strongly impressed 
on it. Although there are several published figures of idols from 
Santo Domingo with which the image under consideration might be 
confounded, the most striking are those shown on plate xc, ¢, ¢’, ¢”, 
in the author’s memoir on the “ Aborigines of Porto Rico. ”’ 

Perhaps the strongest points of likeness between this problemat- 
ical figure and images undoubtedly brought from the Antilles are 
(1) the presence of a canopy on the head; (2) the carving of the 
face ; (3) the form of the ears and their appendages ; (4) the enlarge- 
ments on the arms; (5) the character of the backbone. Of these 
resemblances the most characteristic perhaps is the canopy on the 
head, which is an almost constant feature of the Antillean idols 
made of wood. As first suggested by Mr T. A. Joyce,’ this canopy 
may be a table (¢ad/a of Herrera) on which were placed offerings 
for the idol beneath it. This place for offerings assumes somewhat 


1 Op. cit., pl. XXIV, a. 
2 Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles in the British Museum, Jour. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst., XXXVU, 403-404. 
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different shapes in known wooden idols. It may have the form of 
a disk attached to the top of the head or of a flat circular plate 
mounted on a pedestal rising from a common base with the image. 
A special pedestal of this kind may be seen in a wooden image in 
the British Museum, illustrated by Mr Joyce, and another in the 
author's “ Aborigines of Porto Rico” (plate xc1, a, a’). 

In his account of the aborigines of Haiti, the great Admiral 
says : 

** But also in all the other islands and on the mainland [Cuba ?] each 
has a house apart from the village in which there is nothing except some 
wooden images carved in relief which are called Cems, nor is there any- 
thing done in sucha house for any other object or service except for these 
Cemis, by means of a kind of ceremony and prayer which they go to 
make in it as we go to churches. In this house they have a finely- 
wrought table, round like a wooden disk, in which is some powder which 
is placed by them on the heads of these Cem/s in performing a certain 
ceremony: then with a cane that has two branches which they place in 
their nostrils they snuff up this dust. The words that they say none of 
our people understand.’’ 


Regarding this table Herrera' says : 


‘* Within the temple they have a well-made table (¢aé/a), round in 
form, on which are placed certain powders with which they sprinkle the 
heads of the images with definite ceremonies, and with a cane of two 
branches which they place in their nostrils, they snuff up this powder ; 
the words they say no Spaniard understands.’’ 


Of several other accounts of this table which might be men- 
tioned, that of Davies* is instructive. He thus speaks of it as used 
among the Carib: 


‘* It is requisite above all things that the home or hut into which the 
Boye is to enter should be very neatly prepared for his reception, that the 
little table which they call matouton should be furnished with anakri for 
Maboya — that is an offering of cassava and onicon for the Evil Spirit — 
as also with the first fruits of their gardens if it be the season of fruits.’’ 


The cassava mentioned is of course a symbolic food offering and 


' Dec, 1, lib, 111, cap, 111, p. 67, Madrid, 1730. The statement is evidently taken 
from Columbus’s account. Several other references to this /aé/a and its use in making 
offerings might be quoted, 

2 History of the Caribby Islands, London, 1€66, 
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the onicon a drink, these representing the two great desires which 
underlie the material life and stimulate primitive men to perform 
rites and ceremonies. 

If the ‘‘canopy”’ on which offerings to the idol were formerly 
placed be interpreted as synonymous with the ¢aé/a above referred 
to, the question naturally arises whether the image below it repre- 
sents the god to which the offerings were made or an ornamental 
support for the table. We know the care which the Antilleans 
bestowed on ornamentation of their pestles, seats (du/os), and 
utensils. Pottery heads, once attached to bowls as handles, —a 
most common type of clay objects from Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, — are often called zemis, but there is every reason to 
doubt that these objects were ever used as idols. These clay heads 
are regarded as ornamental, possibly grotesque, symbols of gods, 
but it is hardly probable that they served as idols. It may readily 
be believed that the ¢ad/a, on which we are told offerings were 
placed, might have had bases elaborately ornamental, possibly 
standing before the idol itself. The preponderance of evidence as to 
the identification of the image as an ornate support, a table, or an 
idol, seems to the author to justify the belief that the figure is an 
idol. 

While it was supposedly on this table that the food offerings 
were laid in connection with Haitian prayers and other rites, it is 
probable also that when cohiba was performed tobacco or some 
herb used as snuff likewise was placed on it and inhaled into the 
nostrils through a bifurcated tube. This form of ceremonial prayer 
is mentioned or described by several early authors. 

Possibility of Identification. — As yet it is not possible to identify 
the image with which this paper especially deals, or any of the large 
stone or wooden idols known from the West Indies with those 
mentioned by Roman Pane or other early writers on Antillean 
idolatry ; but it may not be too much to hope that, as other speci- 
mens of various forms are described, some definite clue leading to 
their identification may be brought to light. In all attempts at 
identification made thus far difficulty has arisen from confusion of 
the mythology and the ritual of the agricultural Indians of the 
Antilles with those of the nomadic Carib. The names and charac- 
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ters of certain Carib gods have been transferred to the Tainans, and 
vice versa. Thus while the Carib gods Maboya and Hurican may 
have Haitian equivalents, these names do not appear in Roman 
Pane, Peter Martyr, Benzoni, Las Casas, or Gomara. No less 
confusion has resulted from the exaltation of those gods that 
confer material benefits and those that deny or destroy them, into 
ethical gods, or those of good and evil, a step lacking justification 
in view of the low religious condition of these people. 

fundamental Religious Ideas of the Antilleans.—In a general 
way the Antilleans, like all primitive peoples, recognized the exist- 
ence of a power inherent in all things, and, in order to influence that 
power so far as they needed its aid, they personated it in symbols. 
Being agriculturists, the most powerful gods to them were natu- 
rally those earth deities and sky deities that watered their fields and 
made their crops grow. Every cacique relied on supernatural beings 
called semis. To all the powers thus symbolized offerings for 
abundant crops were made with ceremony. 

The Haitian account of the origin of the human race from a 
cave, or an underworld, is a variant of a legend universal on the 
American continent of the birth of man from mother earth. This 
place of origin was the cave, or womb, of the mother of all life, 
Atabei, whose son was the great god Yucayu, the beneficent one, 
who caused the national food plant to increase. 

As set forth in the following quotation from Pane, taken from 
the variant in Churchill’s Voyages, the image under consideration 
hardly answers the reference to his description of these two zemis. 

*« They say further that the sun and moon came out of a grotto, that 
is in the country of a cacique whose name is Mancia Tiuvel, and the grotto 
is called Giovovava: and they pay a great veneration to it, and have 
painted it all after their fashion without any figure but leaves and the 
like. In the said grotto there are two little stone cemies about a quarter 
of a yard long, their hands bound and they looked as if they sweated. 
These cemies they honour’d very much and when they wanted rain they 
say they used to go visit them and they presently hadit. One of the 
cemies is by them called Boinaiel, the other Maroio.’’ 


Peter Martyr speaks of the same thus : 


‘* There is a certayne caue called [ounanaboina in the territorie of a 
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certayne king whose name is Machinuech. . . . In the entrance of this 
caue they have two grauen Zemes whereof the one is called Binthaitel and 
the other Morahu.’’ 

The main food supply of the natives of Haiti and Porto Rico 
before the arrival of the Spaniards was cassava, a product of the 
yuca root. The being who caused this to grow was naturally the 
great god of benefits, called by various names which Coll y Toste 
has cleverly reduced to Yucaya, and which may be called the Yuca 
god. He was probably represented by one of the two images to 
which Benzoni refers when he says, “‘ They worshiped two wooden 
figures as the god of abundance.” It is also possible that they 
were the two beings mentioned by Gomara as follows: ‘“ They had 
two statues made of wood, one called Morobo the other Bintatel, 
which, according to Pane, were worshiped when they wished rain. 
Pane says, however, they were made of stone ; he calls them Maroig 
and Boirnail, names which Peter Martyr has metamorphosed into 
Morahu and Binthaitel. According to the several authors, these 
statues were in the Cave of the Sun and Moon, and we are not 
sure that one represented the Sun god, the other the moon or earth. 

According to Peter Martyr — 

** Some [zemis] they make of rootes to the similitude of such as appear 
to them when they are gathering the rootes called Ages whereof they make 
their bread as we have said before. ‘These zemis they beleue to send plentie 
and fruitfulness of those rootes.’’ 


Sr Coll y Toste' has pointed out that the great god of the 
Haitians, Yucayu, called by various names in different accounts, — 
Iocauna, Guamonocos, Jocakuvague, Maorocon, — was a Yuca god, 
the beneficent being who gave and increased the natural food plant 
of the Antilleans. It is probable that offerings were made to him 
as well as to the Earth Mother for abundance, and their idols may 
be two wooden idols of abundance mentioned by Benzoni. 

The zemis to caciques were messengers of the great gods or 
agents which did their bidding, and which were worshiped for plen- 
tiful crops.” 


1 Prehistoria de Puerto Rico, pp 115-116. 
2 « For divers of the inhabitants honour zemis of divers fashions: some make them 
of wood, as they were admonished by certain visions appearing unto them in the woods,”’ 
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While the author accepts Sr Coll y Toste’s identification of 
Yucayu as the great Yuca god, he believes the well-known Porto 
Rican historian had gone beyond what is recorded in ancient accounts 
of the religion of the Antilleans when he writes: ‘‘ Los zemis 6 
dioses tutelares, unas irradiaciones del gran Yucaju convertido en 
Yukiyu el dios protector de Boriquen.” The author has not seen 
the authority for the statements by the same author — 

‘* Llamaban Maboyas 4 los fantasmas nocturnos, que creian ellos rondu- 
ban por sus sementeras, atribuyendoles pequefios, dafios occurridos en 
sus labranzas, los perjuicios en sus casas y las enfermedades de sus hijos 
y mujeres. Los Maboyas eran irradiaciones de Jurakan.”’ 

In early writings zemis are nowhere found designated irradia- 
ciones, although they are repeatedly called ‘ messengers,”’ and were 
in fact subordinates of the great gods, being possessed like them of 
magic power to make the yuca grow, to facilitate childbirth, and 
to cure the sick. The distinction above made between madoyas as 
“irradiations ’’ of Jurakan and zemis as “ irradiations’ of Yucayu 
does not occur in the old writings nor does it have the support of 
comparative studies." 

Supernatural Beings Propitiated. — There were certain nature 
gods to which offerings must be made to prevent floods and tempests 
from destroying the crops. Among these were Guabancex and her 
two messengers, Guavava and Coatrische. These are supposed to 
represent the god Hurican of the Carib or the Maboya with which 
they decorated the prows of their canoes. 

The Haitian zemi Guabancex, briefly mentioned by Roman Pane, 
corresponds in most particulars with the Carib Hurican.* Her two 
attendants had power over tempests and floods. The accounts we 
have of her worship show that offerings were made to her idol to 
appease the latter’s wrath, in order to avert tempests rather than to 
bring rain. There is only a remote likeness between: the two “ little 
stone zemis”’ of the Grotto of the Sun and the two images of the 
attendants of Guabancex, one of which was appealed to to bring 
rain, the other to prevent floods. In this respect the one was good, 
the other evil, but not in an ethical or a moral sense. 


1 Opia is a name given by Pane for spirits that wander about by night. 
?The Carib god Iuracan ( Huracan) is not mentioned by that name by either Roman 
Pane or Peter Martyr. 
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Of this female zemi Roman Pane writes: 


‘« Guabancex was in the countrey of the great cacique whose name was 
Aumatex ; and they say, it is a woman cemi, and has two others with it: 
one a crier the other gatherer or governor of the waters. When Guaban- 
cex is angry, they say, it raises the winds and waters, overthrows houses 
and shakes the trees. This cemi they say is a female and made of stones 
of that country. The other two cemis that are with it are call’d one of 
them Guatauva, and is a cryer that by order of Guabancex makes procla- 
mation for all other cemis of that province to help to raise a high wind 
and cause much rain. ‘The other is Coatrische’ who they say gathers the 
waters in the vallies among the mountains and then lets them loose to 
destroy the country.”’ 

Peter Martyr says : 

‘«'They honoured another Zemes in the likenesse of a woman, on 
whom waited two others like men, as they were ministers to her. One of 
these executed the office of a mediatour to the other Zemes which are under 
the power and commandement of this woman to raise wyndes, cloudes 
and rayne. ‘The other is also at her commandment a messenger to the 
other Zemes which are ioyned with her in governance to gather together 
the waters which fall from the high hills to the vallies that beeing loosed 
they may with force burst out into great floodes and overflowe the countrey 
if the people do not give due honour to her image.’’ 


It is evident that this zemi in the likeness of a woman was the 
one called Guabancex by Roman Pane. 

In his account of the rites of the Carib it is distinctly stated by 
Davies that offerings were made to Maboya by the medicine-men 
before they began to treat their patients. It seems logical to infer 
that, if we can find an equivalent to Maboya in Haitian mythology, 
much the same offerings would be made to her as to the Carib deities. 
Guabancex may be the equivalent. Not less widely spread than the 
ceremonies to bring rain and increase the growth of crops or avert 
their destruction were the rites by which the medicine-men treated 
the sick. The nature of these ceremonies is known from contempo- 
rary writings describing the Carib and the Tainans. The god to 
which offerings were made by the Haitian doc7 before they began 
their treatment and the god to whom they first sacrificed are not 


1 Attention is directed to coa and doa, serpent. 
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known, or at least are not mentioned by Roman Pane, Peter Martyr, 
or Benzoni. The zemis which were supposed to aid the doz in the 
role of physicians had the form of serpents. They assisted the dozz 
when the latter had been mutilated by enraged patients or their rela- 
tives. There is good evidence from Davies that the doc among the 
Carib practised a serpent cult when they treated the sick. Their 
patron was Maboya,' on whose /aé/a or ceremonial table they placed 
offerings of cassava and onicon (a ceremonial drink), apparently 
invoking his aid before beginning their work. 

Conclusion. — The technic of the statuette here considered is 
characteristic of the culture called Antillean, or Tainan, and the 
treatment of the subject is practically identical with that exhibited 
in the case of wooden figures from a cave in the island of Santo 
Domingo. These facts seem to indicate that, although we are 
ignorant of the locality from which the idol came, there is strong 
evidence that it was derived from either Haiti or Porto Rico. If it 
originated on the mainland, the fact adds great weight to the sus- 
picions of several authors that Antillean culture made itself felt on 
the eastern coasts of Mexico and Central America. 

The symbolism of the statuette is not pronounced enough to 
enable its identification with any of the supernatural beings de- 
scribed by early authors. 


BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


! The good god of the Carib was called Icheiricon, the bad god, Maboya, but neither 
of these is mentioned by name in Haiti or Porto Rico. The god who sends sickness, 
according to Pane, was called Beidrama, 
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NEW EVIDENCE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHIPPED 
ARTIFACTS AND INTERIOR CULTURE 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


WO chipped leaf-shaped points of a hard dark stone’ found 
ig by the writer’s party in the shell-heap at Comox, near the 
middle of the eastern coast of Vancouver island, have marked 
the northern limit of the occurrence of chipped stone work on the 
coast of British Columbia. But now there may be seen in the col- 
lection of Mr B. Filip Jacobsen, of Bellacoola, two large chipped 
leaf-shaped points which were found on the coast at that place. 
Their outlines are shown in figure 73, a, 0. 

These objects are wrought from a stone resembling the “ glassy 
basalt’’ so much used for chipped objects in the interior of southern 
British Columbia, but have slightly more of the appearance of slate, 
and tend to be gray rather than black. 

I am informed by Mr ‘Jacobsen, who purchased them, that 
they were found by Mr Frithof Gustavson, now of New West- 
minster, British Columbia, among wood ashes and charcoal twenty 
feet deep in a bed of sand and gravel. Mr Jacobsen pointed 
out the place on the northern side of the road at the base of the 
mountains where they meet the northern side of the bottomland of 
Bellacoola river, about three miles above its mouth and ‘perhaps a 
mile below the bridge. The gravel was clean, as if from a slide. 
It had caved down somewhat since the find was made. 

Mr Jacobsen states that two strata overlay the specimens, the 
lower one composed of bowlders about the size of one’s head. Fir 
trees at least two hundred (Mr Jacobsen thinks four hundred) years 
old furnish a network of roots above the gravel in which the chipped 
objects were found. 

The vicinity shows many glaciers and slides on the mountain 


; 1See Smith, Archeology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound, J/em. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1907, vol. IV, part V1, fig. 102. 
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sides, and many changes in the gravel and the river channels in the 
bottomland and delta, but these phenomena do not oppose the be- 
lief that the gravel-bed is not of great geological antiquity. 

In Mr Jacobsen’s collection is also an 
elbow pipe made of steatite, (fig. 74); there is 
a hole broken in the bowl, which was made 
by gouging. Mr Jacobsen states that he 
found it about three feet deep in an old but 
historic Bellacoola village site on the bottom- 
land of the southern bank of the river, imme- 
diately below the bridge. 

There is nothing about the pipe indica- 
tive of great antiquity, and it probably belongs 
to the period of the occupancy of the village, 
that is, within the memory of Indians now 
living. Remains of an old wooden fish-trap 
may still be seen at low water on the oppo- 
site or northern bank of the river. 

Steatite pipes have been found in the lower 

Fic. 73-—Chipped Fraser valley’ and at North Saanich,* but 
points from Bellacoola these are of the tubular form. Elbow pipes* 
delta, British Columbia. and also chipped implements are common in 
(a, 11% inches long; 4, the interior of southern British Columbia, 

whence the specimens above referred to prob- 
ably came by trade during comparatively modern times. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in British 
Columbia the great body of Salish people live in the interior, while 
the Bellacoola group, being small and having adopted quite com- 
pletely the material culture of the Wakashan on either side of them, 
have no doubt crowded down the river which bears their name, di- 
vided the Wakashan, and taken up their abode on the coast in com- 


about 8 inches long. ) 


1See Smith, Shell-heaps of the Lower Fraser, AZem. Am. Mus. Nat, Hist., vol. iv, 
part Iv, figs. 48, 552. 

2See Smith, Archeo'ogy, etc., op. cit., fig. 139; also American Anthropologist, 
N. S., 1906, VIII, fig. 7. ~ 

%See Teit, The Thompson Indians, A/em. Am. Mus. Nat, Hist., vol. 11, part 1v, 
figs. 271, 306, 309. 
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paratively recent times, bringing with them, besides their language, 
some traces of the interior culture. 

In the Bellacoola delta one sees many horses, so rare on other 
parts of the coast, besides hunters and other evidences of the white 
man’s trail from the interior, thus in- 
dicating that relations with the inte- 
rior are easily established here. 

Here too may be seen “ Stick 
Indians”’ from the interior, entirely 
different from the Bellacoola in lan- 
guage, physique, and culture, and 
wearing moccasins and other articles 
of apparel which even at a glance 
distinguish them from the coast 
peoples. 


Fic. 74. — Steatite pipe from Bella- 


coola, British Columbia. (About 34.) 
These considerations lead to the 


belief that the chipped points and the pipe above referred to were 
brought to the coast from the interior, probably by trade or gift, 
within the last few hundred years. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York 


AM. ANTH., N, S., 


TATTOOING OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
ee By A. T. SINCLAIR 


HEN the Spaniards landed in the West Indian islands, they 

W gazed with astonishment and horror on the ‘fantastic, 

diabolical images” of demons (zemis) tattooed on the 

naked bodies of the natives. And early Spanish historians speak of 
it as a common practice all over Spanish America. 

The first volume of the /esuit Relations, which is a résumé of 
the annual reports for a hundred years, intimates that tattooing was 
a well-known custom in the whole of New France. In the remain- 
ing parts of North America the earliest explorers everywhere reported 
tattooing. 

How general and extensive in amount it was in the different 
sections it is often impossible to determine from the meager evidence 
handed down to us, but a careful study of what we have may per- 
haps clear up some doubts and obscurities. 

West Inpies. — Oviedo was the first and perhaps the best of 
the early Spanish historians about Spanish America. He tells us! 
that the natives in Haiti and also on the mainland “imprinted on 
their bodies the images of their demons (¢evz7),— held and perpetuated 
in a black color for so long as they live, piercing the flesh and the 
skin, and fixing in it the cursed figure,— and they do not fail to make 
it. Thus it is as a seal stamped upon them.” 

On page 204 he writes : 


‘*In the Isla Espafiola [Haiti] and some parts of the mainland are 
pines. . . And in Nicaragua among the Chondales are pine forests. 
One of the trades they carry on is to make from the pitch-wood of these 
pines a soot, and from this make a powder. ‘They enclose this powder in 


1 Historia General y Natural de las Indias, por el Capitan Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo y Valdés, Primer Cronista del Nuevo Mundo ; Madrid, 1851. The preface (p. 
v) states these four works most interested the Academy: (1) Oviedo, the most; (2) 
Las Casas; (3) Sahagun; (4) Obispo de Chiapa. Oviedo was five or six times in 


America as procurador in Darien, Panama, and Nicaragua, and governor of Santo 
Domingo, etc. First published in 1534. He was born 1478. Lib. v, chap. 1, p. 126. 
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leaves, making a lump a palm and a half long and as thick as the wrist. 
The quantity of powder fixes the prices. They take it to the markets 
and barter it for other goods. It is their money. It is used to mark 
Indians as slaves, and devices their masters desire, and also for tattooing 
others for ornament [they call it “#/¢]. The manner of using it is cut- 
ting with razors of flint the face or arm lightly, which they wish to mark, 
as between the skin and flesh, and powder the cut with this soot (/wmo) 
when the cut is fresh, and soon it is well, and the drawing ( pintura) 
black and very pretty, and the drawing is perpetual for the days which 
one lives, just as it is branded (herrado).’’ 

Further details are also given. 

Oviedo in several places speaks of Nicaragua, Venezuela, and 
the mainland generally, and asserts that tattooing was practised every- 
where in Spanish America; and on page 498, as to Cuba, “ that 
the stature, color, idolatries, etc., are all the same as in Haiti.” 
He was well acquainted with Jamaica and other islands. Whether 
from such general statements it can safely be inferred that tattooing 
prevailed in all parts of New Spain may perhaps be a question, 
unless it is confirmed by other authors. 

Herrera’ describes (p. 676) that in Colombia and Ecuador, 
among certain tribes, the men and women tattooed (se graven?) the 
face and arms, like the Moors; they also painted their bodies. 

On page 320 he speaks of men in Nicaragua who spin all naked, 
their arms tattooed (the word probably means here tattoo). With 
these exceptions Herrera writes nothing about tattooing in Nica- 
ragua or elsewhere. He frequently refers to body paint and black- 
ening the teeth. Tattooing, we know from other authors, was gen- 
eral in Nicaragua and elsewhere in Central America. This illustrates 
the fact that it is not safe to infer tattooing does not exist in a 
country because a careful writer omits to mention it. 

Charlevoix * (p. 54) writes : 


1 Histoire Générale des Voyages et Conquestes des Castillans dans les Isleset Terre- 
Serme des Indes Occidentales, traduite de Espagnol d’ Antoine D’ Herrera, etc., par N, 
de la Coste; Paris, 1671. The accounts are 1521-1526. 

2 Histoire de Lisle Espagnole ou de S. Domingue [from MSS. of P. Jean-Baptiste le 
Pers, Jesuit missionary to Santo Domingo], par P. Pierre-Frangois-Xavier de Charle- 
voix; Paris, 1730. Father le Pers was twenty-five years a missionary and sent nine 
memoirs. 
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‘* They called their idols Chemis, or Zemés, and they imprinted their 
image on their own bodies (//s s’en imprimoient [image sur le corps). 
So it is not astonishing if, having them without ceasing before their eyes 
and fearing them much, they saw them often in dreams. . . . They 
were all hideous — as toads, tortoises, snakes, alligators,’’ etc. 


On page 86: “All were tatttooed (feints) in a manner very 
variegated, some only on the face, or around the eyes, and on the 
nose, others all over the body.” This refers to the island San Sal- 
vador when Columbus first landed. Irving translates fpeints, 
“painted or tattooed.” All other accounts of body ornament in 
the West Indies seem to indicate only tattooing, so far as noticed. 
This fact and the whole tenor of the description and the context 
rather suggest tattoo than paint here. eznts is the Spanish pintado, 
one of the commonest words for tattooed. These natives, even if 
painted, were also tattooed, as appears elsewhere. 

There is now considerable tattooing among the lower classes, 
and particularly sailors, in many of the West Indies. The Naiigo, 
a cut-throat secret society of Cuba, all had a certain tattoo device on 
the biceps of their arms. 

Mexico AND CENTRAL —In De Landa’s work' a 
heading (page 120, § xxii) reads: ‘“‘ Como estos indios se labravan 
el cuerpo,” and the translation “‘Tatouage de Yucatéques.”” On 
the same page we find : 

‘« They tattooed their bodies (/aéravanse /os cuerpfos), and the more 
they were tattooed the more valiant and brave they were considered, be- 
cause the operation of tattooing was very painful, and was done in this 
manner: The officials worked the parts they desired with ink (“#/a), 
and then incised gently the drawings, so that the devices remained in the 
body with the blood and ink. They tattoo only a little at a time, be- 
cause the pain is great. They also become ill, for there is inflammation, 
and matter gathers in the tattooing. In spite of all this, they scoff at 
those who do not have themselves tattooed.’’ 


’ 


On page 15 “la Maya” is stated to be the whole of Yucatan, 
and that a Spaniard, Guerrero, captured by the Maya, learned their 
language, married a woman of high rank, etc. 


1 Relation des choses de Yucatan de Diego de Landa, par Y Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg ; Paris, 1864. (Spanish with French translation. ) 
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‘* He covered his body with tattooing (// se couvrit le corps de peinture ah 


[/abrava su cuerpo makes certain it is tattooing]), let his hair grow, 
pierced his ears [etc.], . . . so he would not attempt to leave them’’ 
(p- 17)- 

Professor Seler, in reply to a letter of inquiry, confirms this 
view. He writes, June 19, 1909: 

‘* There is some information in Spanish literature on the use of tat- a 
tooing in Central America. Sahagun describes distinctly and accurately 
the manner of tattooing of the Ohuni tribe. We have, too, in our col- 2 
lection, clay figures that clearly show marks of tattooing on the body and . 
on the face. I have such figures in my Huaxtecan collection. Others 
are seen in our collection of Campeche figures. You know, I suppose, o 
the account Fernando de Aguilar gave of his comrade in captivity who 
preferred to stay with the Indians not the least on account of his facial | 
tattooing and nose and ear piercings.’’ 


Aguilar was a fellow captive with Guerrero, but escaped. 

De Landa (p. 179) intimates perhaps that all married women 
were tattooed. “The femmes publiques painted themselves black 
until married. There were a few who tattooed themselves before.” 

Las Casas" states (vol. 1, p. 31) that the Spaniards marked 
(marque) as slaves those they spared on the mainland. He speaks 
of the immense numbers of natives killed in Nicaragua, and (p. 53) 
says that in Mexico they marked 4500 as slaves. This was un- 
doubtedly the kind of tattooing referred to by De Landa in Nica- 
ragua, where slaves were tattooed with such marks as their masters 
desired. 

Sahagun ? (vol. 1, p. 73) tells us that the persons to be sacrificed 
were painted ( pintaban) with different colors, etc., and (p. 135) 
“they put on the face of a woman victim two colors from the nose 
down, yellow and reddish.” This probably was paint simply, not 
tattooing. 

Dr Baca ina recent important work on “ Tattooing’ in Mexico * 
(p. 41) quotes from Orozco y Berra (11, p. 170) as to the women of 
ancient Mexico as follows: ‘ They tattooed the breast and arms 

1 Euvres de Don Barthélemi de Las Casas, Eveque de Chiapa, par J. A. Llorente ; 
Paris, 1822. 

® Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Espaita ; Mexico, 1829. 


3 Los Tatuages, por el Dr Francisco Martinez Baca ; México, 1899 ; large 8°, 299 
pp., drawings, etc. 
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with blue needle-work, making it permanent, by pricking the flesh 
with lancets ” (Se pintaban pecho y brazos de labores azules, hactén- 
dolas permanentes punsando las carnes con lancetas). Elaborate 
body painting was general everywhere in New Spain, and staining 
the teeth a permanent black certainly was very common. 

The Opata (p. 44) in Sonora had this custom. Mothers tat- 
tooed newly born children around the eyelids with many black spots 
which formed arches, which they considered marks of beauty. The 
tattooing was increased as the child grew older, and was not con- 
fined to the face but was extended also to the body. The warriors 
of this tribe bore long, wavy scars ; so among the Guachichiles, who 
occupied what is now Zacatecas and Coahuila. 

The ancient Maya scarified the body to beautify. Experts, after 
painting the desired figures on the skin, cut it and introduced into 
the wounds a black earth or powdered charcoal, which made the 
devices indelible forever. When healed, different figures appeared, 
as of animals, serpents, and eagles and other birds, ornamented 
with various fine work." 

When warriors departed to seek the enemy, they painted their 
bodies with war paint of different colors. On their return they sub- 
stituted for this paint the indelible tattooing. This privilege was 
confined to warriors and nobles. The people of the town were not 
permitted to be tattooed.’ 

Cogulludo tells us that the ancient Mexicans engraved on their 
bodies all kinds of drawings and figures of animals, as eagles, tigers, 
and serpents, according to the order. The young warrior began 
with one or two symbolic figures. With each new victim he received 
a new device, so that the bodies of old heroes were entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

The women did not tattoo the face, but did the body to the 
waist (pp. 45, 46). 

Dr Baca also relates (p. 38) that the Galibis are the present 
representatives of the Caribes, who were the ancient inhabitants of 
Venezuela, Colombia, the Guianas, and the Lesser Antilles.; and 
that the Galibis still tattoo the feet, half the legs, the forearms, and 


' Baca, Los Tatuages, p. 45. 
2Idem., p. 45. 
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other parts of the body, and also retain some other very peculiar 
customs of their ancestors. 

Bancroft ' writes that the men in ancient Oaxaca and Yucatan 
tattooed on the chest; that (p. 691) tattooing seems to have been 
practised in Nicaragua ; tattooing (p. 716) by cauterization was in 
use on the Mosquito coast, as seen by Columbus (Colombo, //is¢. 
del Ammiraglio, 1709, pp. 403-05), and it is still practised in the 
interior. Slaves were painted or tattooed only from the mouth 
upward (p. 753). The natives of Escoria tattooed breast and arms, 
and (p. 771) slaves were branded or tattooed, with the particular 
mark of the owner, on the face or hand. 

Slaves would naturally be marked in a permanent manner, and 
not simply painted. 

Wuttke remarks (p. 94) that among the ancient inhabitants of 
Yucatan tattooing was in “full swing’; that it was common in 
Darien, and (p. 109) that “the Mexicans tattooed their children in 
their earliest years.” 

Commander T. O. Selfridge, U. S. N., in his Report of Surveys 
(1870-73), states that the San Blas or Darien Indians are practi- 
cally the only inhabitants of the Isthmus of Darien and that all 
their women tattoo across the bridge of the nose and paint their 
cheekbones red. 

The civilized people of the lower classes in Mexico today are, in 
some districts at least, often tattooed. 

Many Mexicans have informed me that the wild Indians in Yu- 
catan and Central America still continue that practice. So in Cen- 
tral America, and on and below the Isthmus of Panama, it is often 
said the wild tribes still tattoo, and extensively. Several persons 
who have lived on the Isthmus for two years or more have in- 
sisted to me they had seen several camps of such tattooed savage 
natives. These persons were themselves tattooed, and much inter- 
ested in the subject. They were unacquainted with each other and 
ignorant of what each had told me. It appears from the investi- 
gations kindly made for me by order of Colonel Goethals, that the 
Indians with whom the whites generally come in contact have 


1 Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, by Hubert Howe Bancroft ; 
New York, 1874, vol. 1, p. 651. 
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given up the practice. Wherever the missionary influence is felt, 
certainly it has disappeared. Body painting however, still is seen. 

From these authorities it seems clear that tattooing was a gen- 
eral practice in Haiti, and some if not all of the West Indies. It 
was part of their religion. No one failed to imprint his zemis on 
his body. In Yucatan, Nicaragua, and Mexico, certain devices 
were marks of distinction, but slaves were tattooed, and the fact 
that “/é (lumps of soot, tattoo-ink) were made and used in large 
quantities indicates the extent of the practice. Children were punc- 
tured. The custom persists among the representatives of Venezuela, 
Colombia, and the Antilles today, and among the Indians of north- 
western Mexico. There is considerable tattooing now among the 
lower classes in parts of Mexico. 

Frenco America. — Volume I of the Jesuit Relations’ is Con- 
cerning the Country and Manners of the Canadians or Savages of 
New France,” by Joseph Jouvency, S. J. (Paris, 1710). All the 
Jesuit missionaries forwarded to Paris every year a full and detailed 
account of their work and district. Father Jouvency compiled this 
account from these memoirs sent from 1610 to 1710. It was a 
general history drawn from these detailed accounts. His remarks 
on tattooing seem to apply to the entire wide extent of country about 
which he treats. The names of a large number of tribes are given 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, Cape Breton, on both sides 
of the St Lawrence, and the Great Lakes, to and beyond the 
Mississippi, and down that river to the Gulf, northward to Hudson 
bay, New York, and to the Ohio river. The Hurons, the Tobacco 
Nation, the Neuter Nation, Iroquois, Ottawa, Chippewa, Beavers, 
Cree, Menomini, Potawatomi, Sauk, Foxes, Winnebago, Miami, 
Illinois, Sioux, French Louisiana Indians, Abenaki, Penobscot, Mic- 
mac, Kennebec, Montagnais, and many others are described as to 
territory, habits, customs, etc. The Jesuit missions were scattered 
through this entire territory, and these missionaries traveled exten- 
sively, were intelligent, energetic, educated, observing men. Father 
Jouvency’s conclusion plainly was that tattooing was a common 
practice among all the tribes there, and universal among some tribes. 


1 The Jesuit Relations, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites; Cleveland, The Burrows 
Brothers Co., 1896. 
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Body-painting was general everywhere. In Nova Scotia the noses 
often were painted blue. 
On page 279 Father Jouvency states: , 


‘* Besides these colors, which are usually applied or removed accord- 
ing to the pleasure of each person, many impress upon the skin fixed and 
permanent representations of birds or animals, such as a snake, an eagle, 
or a toad, in the following manner: With awls, spear-points, or thorns they 
so puncture the neck, breast, or cheeks, as to trace rude outlines of those 
objects ; next they insert into the pierced and bleeding skin a black powder 
made from pulverized charcoal, which unites with the blood, and so fixes 
upon the living flesh the pictures which have been drawn, that no length 
of time can efface them. The whole of some tribes — especially that 
which is called the Tobacco nation, and also another called the Neutral 
nation — practise it as an immutable custom and obligation (/d constante 
more ac lege usurpat). Sometimes it is not without danger, especially if 
the season be somewhat cold, or the physical constitution rather weak. 
For then overcome by suffering, although they do not betray it even by 
a groan, they swoon away, and sometimes drop dead.’’ 

Sagard' states (vol. 1, p. 133): 


‘*Some have the body and face tattooed (gravée) with figures of 
serpents, lizards, squirrels, and other animals, and especially the Petun 
tribe, who nearly all have the bodies so covered with devices. . . . These 
are pricked into the surface of the flesh in the same manner as the 
crosses which those have on the arm who return from Jerusalem, and it 
is forever. These puncturings are done at different times, as they cause 
great pain, and often make them ill, and they have fever, and lose appetite. 
Still they persist until the designs are completed, showing no outward 
appearance of the pain. Some women, though but few, submit to the 
operation.’’ 

In his History of Canada* Sagard thus describes the process : 

‘* They take a bone of bird or fish, which they sharpen like a razor, 
with which they engrave, and figure the body, but at different intervals, 
just as one here makes a coat of arms with a graver. They rub the 
incisions thoroughly with a black powder, and the figures remain forever, 
and they cannot be effaced, any more than the marks which the pilgrims 
‘Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, par ¥. Gabriel Sagard Theodat ; Paris, 
1865. The original edition was 1632. 


? Histoire du Canada, par Gabriel Sagard Theodat; New ed., Paris, 1866, vol. 11, 
Pp. 347- 
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who return from Jerusalem have on their arms. . . . Some women and 
girls submit to these incisions to show they are de//es and drave.”’ 

Body-painting of both sexes was a general practice. Sagard 
describes the Hurons, Montagnais, Iroquois, Souriquois, Algonkin, 
and other tribes, and apparently refers to these and all the Indians 
in New France to Lake Michigan. 

Potherie' describes a picked body of two hundred athletic young 
men, from the /ietons (walkers) and belonging to the Miami, Mas- 
koutens, Kickapoo, and Illinois. These had the whole body pricked 
with black, in tracings of many sorts of figures; and devices of 
arrows, tomahawks, belts, and garters, in a knitting-work design. 
The grand chief of the Miami came first, at the head of 3000 
men, belonging to many different tribes — Sauk, Foxes, Sioux, etc. 
(p. 106). It would seem that these braves were selected from all 
these tribes, and that tattooing was universal at least among the 
warriors in the whole region. 

Body-painting he speaks of as universal. 

Colonel Mallery* quotes from the Jesuit Relations (1641, p. 75) 
“that the Neuter Nation had their bodies tattooed from head to 
foot with a thousand divers devices.”’ 

In the Jesuit Relation for 1663 (p. 28) there is an account that 
an Iroquois chief bore on his thigh sixty marks indicating the sixty 
enemies he had killed. 

Wisconsin AND MicuiGan.— The Algonquian tribes everywhere 
seem to have practised the custom. The Menomini word for tattoo 
mark is ta’ tshikagu'n® 

Eskimo. — Gilder * thus describes, from personal observation, 
the tattooing of the Eskimo of the Hudson Bay region : 

** [When married] the wife then has her face tattooed with lamp- 
black and is regarded asa matron in society. The method of tatooing is 
to pass a needle under the skin, and as soon as it is withdrawn its course 
is followed by a thin piece of pine stick dipped in oil and rubbed in soot 
from the bottom of a kettle. The forehead is decorated with a letter V in 
double lines, the angle very acute, passing down between the eyes almost 
‘| Histoire de L Amérique Septentrionale, etc., from 1534-1701, by M. de Bacque- 
ville de la Potherie, né a la Guadaloupe ; Paris, 1753, vol. II, p. 104. 

2 Tenth Rep. Bur, Am. Eth., p. 394- 


3 Hoffman in Fourteenth Rep. Bur, Am. Eth., pt. 1, p. 326. 
4 Schwatka’s Search, by William H. Gilder; N. Y., 1881. 
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to the bridge of the nose, and sloping gracefully to the right and left, 
before reaching the roots of the hair. Each cheek is adorned with an egg- 
shaped pattern, commencing near the wing of the nose, and sloping up- 
ward toward the corner of the eye ; these lines are also double. The most 
ornamented part however is the chin, which receives a gridiron pattern ; 
the lines double from the edge of the lower lip; and reaching to the 
throat towards the corners of the mouth, sloping outward to the angle of 
the lower jaw. This is all that is required by custom, but some of the 
belles do not stop here. Their hands, arms, legs, feet, and in fact their 
whole bodies, are covered with blue tracery that would throw Captain 
Constantine completely in the shade. Ionic columns, Corinthian capitals, 
together with Gothic structures of every kind, are erected wherever there 
is an opportunity to place them; but I never saw any attempt at figures 
or animal drawing for personal decoration. ‘The forms are generally 
geometrical in design, and symmetrical in arrangement, each limb receiv- 
ing the same ornamentation as its fellow. None of the men are tattooed. 
Some tribes are more profuse in this sort of decoration than others. The 
Iwillik and Kinnepatoos are similar, and as I have described ; but the 
Netchillik, Ookjoolik, and Ooqueesiksillik women have the designs upon 
their faces constructed with three lines instead of two, one of them being 
broader than the others. The pattern is the same as that of the Iwilliks 
and Kinnepatoos, with the addition of an olive branch at the outside 
corners of the eyes and mouth.’’ 


These Eskimo inhabited the northern part of Hudson bay and 
the coast some distance toward the west, and might be called the 
Central Eskimo. 

On St Lawrence island, Alaska, — 


‘« . . . a woman was tattooed in curved lines along the sides of the 
cheek, the outer one extending from the lower jaw over the temple and 
eyebrow.”’ 


At Cape Thompson — 


‘* all the women were tattooed upon the chin with three small lines, which 
is a general distinguishing mark of the fair sex along the coast. This is 
effected by drawing a blackened piece of thread through the skin with a 
needle as with the Greenlander.’’ 


One girl, thirteen years of age, was marked upon the chin with 
a single blue line, and a girl of ten had no tattooing.’ 


' Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait, by Captain F. W. 
Beechey, R. N. ; London, 1831, vol. 1, pp. 332, 360, 407. 
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Richardson ' asserts — 


‘«In Greenland and throughout Eskimo-land the women tattoo their 
faces in blue lines produced by making stitches with a fine needle and 
thread, smeared with lamp-black. Every tribe has a recognized form of 
tattooing.”’ 


Crantz,? who was a missionary in Greenland for thirty years, 
states that the women — 


‘* have a thread blackened with soot drawn betwixt the skin of their chin, 
and also their cheeks, hands, and feet, which leaves such a black mark 
behind when the thread is drawn away, as if they had a beard. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her daughter in her childhood, 
for fear she might never get a husband. . . . Our baptized Greenlanders 
have relinquished this practice long ago.”’ 

Captain Back* found the Eskimo women near the Great Fish 
river “much tattooed about the face and middle and fourth 
fingers.” One of them — 


**had six tattooed lines drawn obliquely from the nostrils across the 
cheek ; eighteen from her mouth across her chin, and the lower part of 
her face ; ten small ones branching like a larch tree, from the corner of 
each eye; and eight from the forehead to the centre of the nose, between 
the eyebrows.”’ 

The men were not tattooed (p. 288). 

Murdoch ‘ made a careful study of the subject and collected a 
large number of authorities. He states (p. 176) that the tattooing 
of women is almost universal among the Eskimo from Greenland 
to Kodiak island, including the Eskimo of Siberia except in Smith 
sound, although intercourse with the whites is diminishing the 
practice. At Point Barrow he found it confined principally to their 
chins, one to seven vertical lines. A single line was rare, but then 
broad. They were generally tattooed at maturity, but some little 
girls had one line. On the men, tattooing was a mark of distinc- 
tion, as lines across the cheek indicated the number of whales cap- 


1 The Polar Regions, by Sir John Richardson ; Edinburgh, 1861, p. 305. 

2 History of Greenland, by David Crantz ; London, 1767, vol. 1, p. 138. 

3 Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition, 1833-1835, by Capt. Back, R. N.; 
Philadelphia, 1836, p. 289. 

* Point Barrow Exped., 1881-1883, Ninth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth. 
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tured. One had the flukes of seven whales, lines on the breast ; 
another lines on the arm. A wife had little marks at the corners 
of the mouth, showing whales taken by her husband. Some whale- 
marks were lines over the nose, or from the eye to the cheek, or 
crosses on the shoulder. The same marks are seen in the Mackenzie 
district. 

Two horizontal lines across the nose indicated a murderer; the 
killing of a bear had its mark, and other devices were in remem- 
brance of an absent or a deceased person. The operation was per- 
formed with a needle and thread, smeared with soot or gunpowder ; 
it was painful, and followed by inflammation for several days. 
Murdoch’s quotations mention devices on different parts of the 
body. It is stated (p. 140) that the chin lines on women prevail 
among certainly most of the Eskimo everywhere ; sometimes the 
tattooing extends to the arms, body, etc. 

Captain Cook refers to the chin marks on Eskimo women. G. 
Holm ' writes that the Greenland Innuit tattoo geometric figures or 
streaks and points ; the females on breasts, arms, legs. Bancroft 
(vol. 1, p. 42) notes that the Eskimo women tattoo lines on the 
chin: some, one vertical line in the center, and one on each side, 
parallel ; higher classes, two vertical lines, one from each corner of 
the mouth ; that young Kodiak wives tattoo the breast and face 
with black lines, and that Kuskokwim women sew into their chin, 
with a thread covered with soot, two parallel lines. 

Wuttke (p. 111) asserts that the Koryak women are tattooed 
after marriage, and every year new marks are added. The Aleut 
women tattoo. 

Joest (p. 4) remarks that all women among the Eskimo and 
many Pacific coast tribes tattoo lines on the chin; and Dr O. Finsch 
(p. 49) that the Aleut tattoo on chin, neck, arms; the women a 
moustache (like the Aino and the Yakut). 

Wood? writes that the Eskimo in some places cover the limbs 
and much of the body; some the forehead, cheeks, chin ; and that 


chin lines mostly indicate marriage, although some unmarried girls 
have them. 


1 Eth. Skiz., Kopenhagen, 1887, pp. 101, 108. 
2 Man, Asia, p. 698. 
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Many other authorities can be quoted, and it will be noticed 
writers differ somewhat, largely because their statements are merely 
incidental without any accurate study of the subject. 

Dr George B. Gordon! found all these Eskimo women were 
tattooed with the chin lines, and had devices also on other parts 
of the body : one had on her forearm a coarsely crocheted “ mitt ’’;* 
a boy had a raven on his breast, and whale fins on his arms. 
Many tattoo marks evidently had a deeper meaning. 

Old whalemen have told me all the Eskimo wore some mark, 
perhaps only a small design. 

In asummer camp of Eskimo at Nome, Alaska, in 1907, con- 
sisting of two hundred persons, all the women had two double 
lines on the chin. They belonged to the Diomedes, King’s island, 
Cape Prince of Wales, and two or three families in Siberia. All 
were exactly the same Eskimo, intermarried, and frequently passed 
to and fro between America and Asia. 

Tattooing plainly was an almost universal custom among the 
Eskimo. The women had lines on the chin which indicated mar- 
riage ; the unmarried girls generally were marked with one line 
there at puberty. Other parts of their bodies also bore designs — 
breast, back, legs, arms, forehead, cheeks: such as a V on fore- 
head, egg-shaped patterns or trees on cheeks, fan-like devices nose 
to forehead, lines at corners of mouth and eyes, geometric stripes 
and points on any part of the body. The chin lines were some- 
times worked into elaborate designs. Some writers state that no 
man will marry a girl unless she has one chin line, and that women 
without any device are not well received in the next world. The 
men bear various devices, as whale marks (number killed), ravens, 
whale-fins, etc., and on different parts of the body. 

Hatpa.—The most elaborate and artistic tattooing was found 
among the Haida of Queen Charlotte islands and Prince of Wales 
island. A tribal professional tattooer did the work, which was per- 
formed at festivals and accompanied with ceremonies. The devices 


! Notes on the Western Eskimo, 7rans. Dept. Archeology Univ. Pa., i, pt. 1. 

2 The hands and arms of the women of -Yap, Western Carolines, are tattooed with 
mitts, as in the Marshall islands. — Cent. Dict., under ‘‘ Mitt.’’ Pop. Sci. Afo., XXX, 
208. 
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were often the same as those painted on their boats and house 
fronts, and carved on pillars and monuments as heraldic designs, 
family totems, or crests, viz., thunder-bird, bear, beaver, wolf, goat, 
split cod-fish, sculpin, dragon-fly, dog-fish, double raven or eagle, 
frog, squid, halibut, bear’s head, eagle’s head, mythological wolf, 
etc. Every line and pattern had its name and meaning. The men 
were tattooed between the shoulders, on the breast, front of both 
thighs, legs below the knee; the women, breast, both shoulders, 
forearms to knuckles, both legs below the knee. On a woman's 
arms and hands was her family name, as bear, cod, etc.; on a man’s 
breast a cod split open, on each thigh an octopus, on the lower leg 
a frog. The breast of a woman had the head and fore-paws of a 
beaver, and each shoulder an eagle’s head ; each forearm a halibut ; 
right leg a sculpin, left a frog. The devices varied in different 
individuals. Another woman had a bear’s head on her breast, on 
each shoulder a thunder-bird’s head, on the arms and legs, bears. 
One man’s back had a split mythical wolf, and his face and fingers 
also animal devices, as bears, etc. The process was painful, and 
years were required to complete the whole work. The peculiar 
broad lines and many of the figures and the general character of the 
whole remind one strongly of the tattooing in some of the Pacific 
islands, where also the devices are found on canoes, pillars, house 
fronts, etc. Some of the designs are singularly like those of the 
ancient Mexicans. 

Swanton suggests: ‘ It is barely possible that the Haida custom 
of tattooing may have come from some Polynesian island, as its 
introduction is always said by the natives to be recent.” ' 

Swan gives a full account of his own original research." He 
mentions the following tribes from Prince of Wales archipelago to 
Bentinck Arm, about 52° n.: Massets, Skiddegates, Cumshawas. 
Laskeets, and the Skringwai, of Queen Charlotte islands ; the Kai- 
gani, Howkan, Klemakoan, and Kazan, of Prince of Wales archi- 
pelago ; the Chimsyans about Fort Simpson and on Chatham sound ; 
the Nass and Skeenas, the Sebasses, and the Millbank Sound In- 
dians, including the Hailtzas, Bella Bella, Bella Coola, etc. Among 


1 Handbook Am. Inds,, Bull. 30, Bur. Am. Eth., 1, 539.- 
2 Tattoo Marks of the Haida, etc., by James G. Swan, Fourth Rep. Bur. Eth., 661. 
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all these bands or tribes tattooing in some manner is common, “ but 
the most marked are the Haidas proper, or those on Queen Char- 
lotte islands, and the Kaiganis of Prince of Wales archipelago, 
Alaska.’”’ Referring to some authors, he expresses himself thus : 

‘* How these writers, if they had seen naked Haida, could see them 
without tattoo marks I cannot understand . . . I am of the opinion, 
judging from my own observation of over twenty years among the coast 
tribes, that but few females can be found among the Indians, not only on 
Vancouver’s island, but all along the coast to the Columbia river, and 
perhaps even to California, that are not marked with some device tattooed 
on their hands, arms, or ankles, either dots or straight lines; but among 
all the tribes mentioned the Haidas stand preéminent for tattooing, and 
seem to be excelled only by the natives of the Fiji islands or the King’s 
Mills group in the South Seas.’’ 

The devices are family totems, and are similar to those on carv- 
ings, monuments, etc., and every mark has its meaning. Those 
on the hands and arms of the women indicate the family name, as 
eagle, bear, wolf, beaver. One quaintly said to Swan, “If you 
were tattooed with a swan, we should know your family name.” 

The process is to first draw the design on the person with a 
dark pigment, then prick it in with needles, and rub over the wound 
with more of the color until the proper hue is acquired. It is not 
all done at once. One instrument was a flat strip of ivory or bone, 
to which were tied five or six needles projecting only a little, to 
avoid a dangerous wound. The operation is very painful and 
made some quite sick for several days. It is a mark of honor, and 
done just before a festival in open lodge. Often years are required 
to complete it. Not every one can tattoo, only experts. 

Swan calls attention to the similarity of carvings, etc., here and 
in Central America. 

Hoffman ' in 1884 met a band of Haida from Queen Charlotte 
islands. Most of them were tattooed on the breast, back, forearm, 
and legs. With them was the tribe tattooer, whose work was re- 
markable. The black color was powdered charcoal, gunpowder, 
or India ink, and the red, Chinese vermilion. Formerly the in- 
struments were sharp thorns, fish spines, or bones, but recently 


| Tenth Rep. Bur. Eth., p. 396. 
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bunches of needles. There was much ulceration. He gives copies 
of many designs copied from the flesh of these Indians. 

The Haida, like many other tribes of this coast, also paint their 
faces and bodies, sometimes with elaborate figures for their festivals 
or potlaches. 

Dr Swanton has contributed some eighty-one facial paintings of 
the Tlingit, with their meanings." The faces are represented with 
the markings in colors as drawn by two natives. No better ex- 
ample could be cited of how much important material can be gath- 
ered about meanings, and that such work demands time, patience, 
opportunity, and training for such investigations. 

Poole’ describes the difference between such painting, which 
was temporary, and tattooing which is permanent. He lived 
among the Haida two years and states that many festivals are 
purely social. For these they first wash the black paint from their 
bodies ; then they smear them with fish grease to make the colors 
“stick well,” and repaint in red their faces, chests, and arms with 
figures of men, birds, or fish. Then they sprinkle their bodies all 
over with white down. 

On page 310 Poole writes the usage is common among the 
women of disfiguring their breasts, arms, ears, and underlip. One 
daughter of a chief had half her body tattooed with representations 
of chiefs, fish, birds, and beasts. ‘‘ She told me that a halibut laid 
open, with the face of the chief drawn on the tail, would protect 
her and her kin from drowning at sea.”’ 

Bancroft and some other writers speak as if there was little 
tattooing among the Haida. This is quite correctly explained by 
Swan. When they visit the towns they are clothed, hence marks 
only on the hands are visible. 

In a letter to the author, Dr C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, British 
Columbia, writes that most of his observations on tattooing had 
been made among the Haida, and a good deal had already been 
published by Swan, etc., in early volumes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. ‘“ Many of the identifications of the crests are 
wrong, but the conclusions are in the main correct.” 

\ The Tlingit Indians, by John R. Swanton, 7iwenty-sixth Rep. Am. Bur. Eth., p. 
418, pls. xlviii-lvi. 

2 Queen Charlotte Islands, by Francis Poole; London, 1872, p. 321. 
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Lieut. G. T. Emmons was away from his notes at the time he 
wrote me (Dec. 17, 1908), as follows : 

** Tattooing among the Northwest Coast tribes is rather an extensive 
subject, and each particular people would have to be taken up separately, 
as some practised it to a much greater extent than others in the past. 
There are many different people from Puget sound to Bering sea, and 
where with some tattooing was totemic in character, in conventionalized 
animal designs, among adjoining people it was geometric, in conventional 
design, and again merely ornamental and meaningless. I simply say this 
to show how extended the study would be, to be at all accurate.’’ 

These two letters indicate two things : how extensive tattooing 
was on this whole coast, and that these investigators have valuable 
material which it is to be hoped some time will be made available 
to scholars. 

NortTHWEsT CoAstT AND INTERIOR. —The Tsimshian, Kwa- 
kiutl, and Bellacoola tattooed the arms and feet, the Nootka the 
breast and arms, and often had scars running from breast to belly 
and down the legs and arms. Tribes practising the //amatsa cere- 
monies show remarkable scars by biting. 

The carved faces of Kwakiutl posts show tattooing.’ 

The Kutchin (Athabascan) on the Yukon tattooed a black 
stripe down the forehead and nose, etc., and the women the chin.’ 

The Cree (Algonquian) in Manitoba, Assiniboia to Hudson 
bay and Lake Athabaska, tattooed one or two lines on the chin.* 

Speaking of the Kristeneaux, or Cree, Mackenzie‘ says that some 
of the women tattoo three perpendicular lines, which are sometimes 
double, one from the center of the chin to that of the underlip, 
and one parallel on either side to the corner of the mouth. And 
the Indians farther north have a black artificial stripe across the 
face beneath the eyes (p. 148). The belly and breasts were scarred 
by burning to cure disease or to show courage (p. 241). 

The Chipewyans, an Athabascan tribe, were a numerous people 
between latitude 60° and 65° N., and longitude 100° and 110° w. 
a Mallery in Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., pp. 391, 407. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races, 1, p. 127. 

Wultke, Die Entstehung der Schrift, p: 130. 


‘Voyages in North America, etc., 1789-1793, by Sir Alexander Mackenzie; New 
York, 1802, p. 66. 
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(p. 82). Among these “ both sexes have blue or black bars, or 
from one to four straight lines, on their cheeks or forehead, to dis- 
tinguish the tribe to which they belong. These marks are either 
tattooed or made by drawing a thread, dipped in the necessary 
color, beneath the skin" (p. 85). 

Father Morice gives interesting details of the Western Dénés.' 
He states that tattooing was formerly very prevalent among these, 
and not confined to the chest, arms, and legs, as in the neigh- 
boring heterogeneous tribes, but extended to the face. The face 
designs were generally lines, single or parallel, on the cheeks, 
forehead, temples, chin, or radiating from corners of mouth, and 
were not totemic. Where figures, these were crosses, fishes, birds, 
fern-root diggers, etc. The breast was not so commonly tattooed 
as among the coast tribes, but the devices here were mostly totemic. 
The symbol (p. 208) of the grizzly bear was greatly honored, and 
its marking ‘‘cost many a ceremonial banquet.”’ The forearms, 
inside and out, were more often the seat of a personal totemic 
design, an animal seen in a dream. Sometimes the marks on arms 
and legs were intended as a charm against weakness, then being 
simply one or two transverse lines. The face devices were conven- 
tional signs for the otter, a fish, bird, beaver, stick in water, moun- 
tain, fern-root digger, marten, lizard, caribou. 

OREGON AND Wasuincton, — Of the Takelma of southwestern 
Oregon, Dr Edward Sapir writes in this journal (April, 1907, p. 
264) that boys do not tattoo. Girls have three down stripes on 
chin, one in the middle, one on each side. Girls not marked are 
derided as boys. Men are rarely tattooed on the face, but gener- 
ally only with a series of marks on the left arm as a means of 
measuring strings of shell money. 

Mallery* states that the tribes of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California used sharp pieces of bone, thorns, and the dorsal 
spines of fish, but now needles. 

The Reverend Mr Eells reported that for tattooing the Twana 
Indians of Washington use a needle and thread, blackening the 
thread with charcoal and drawing it under the skin as deeply as 
they can bear it. 
~~ | Transactions Cenadian Institute, 1895, 1V, 1892-93, p. 182. 

2 Fourth Rep. Bur. Eth., 1886, p. 49. 
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Bancroft' says that the Chinook tattooed lines and dots on 
the arms, legs, and cheeks, pricked in with pulverized charcoal. 
CALiForRNIA. — Prof. R. B. Dixon writes me, January, 1908 : 


‘*For the northern California area, where I have done most of my 
field work, it is always practised, but in use much more by women than 
men. ‘The women make a series of vertical lines on the chin, or cheek, 
or both. In some tribes, as on the lower Klamath, the edges of the lines 
are saw-toothed ; occasionally a few lines on the breast, and among the 
Maidu, at least, lines or dots on backs of hands. The men rarely had 
= tattooing on the face; when they did, as among the Maidu, it was a 
e. vertical line from nose across the forehead. Rarely men had one or two 
vertical lines on the chin, but more commonly a few lines on arm or 
breast for measuring strings of beads, arrows, etc. A woman’s marks 
generally show she is marriageable. The practice now is dying out. The 
minute details differ with the tribes. So toa certain extent they serve 
as tribe marks. There is no reason to consider the practice as borrowed, 
or new. Generally the marks are made about the age of puberty, but no 
elaborate ceremony is observed. Shasta girls note their dreams on the 
following night. Certainly it is more than ornament in California. 

‘* The verbal stem of Wintun terms for tattoo is: Chimariko, Zaz, ‘ to 
cut’; Achomawi, /ci-/chip, ‘to split fine’; Atsugewi, /ce.”’ 


: Regarding the Achomawi and Atsugewi, Professor Dixon? 
states : 

‘*« Tattooing was little used on the whole. Women made three lines 
on the chin; some also put lines on the cheek. Men occasionally had a 
line of small dots running from the eye across the temple.’ 


Beechey * relates as to the Californian Indians : 

‘« Tattooing is practised in these tribes by both sexes ; both to orna- 
ment the person and to distinguish one clan from the other. It is 
remarkable that the women mark their chins precisely in the same way as 
the Esquimeaux.’’ 


Ida Pfeiffer* noticed that the Indian women of northern Cali- 
fornia ‘‘ were tattooed on the hands and arms as well as the chin ;”’ 
and at Marysville, at the confluence of the Feather and Yuba rivers, 
“‘the women are a little tattooed on the chin.” 

Native Races, 1, 229. 

2 American Anthropologist, April-June, 1908, p. 210. 

5 Beechey, vol. 11, p. 77. 

* A Lady’s Second Journey, etc.; N. Y., 1856, pp. 307, 317. 
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Langsdorf' remarks that most California women are tattooed 
from chin to breast, and on the shoulders ; some have a double or 
single line from the corners of the mouth to the chin; some lines 
in the center of the chin. 

Wuttke * writes that the Coast Indians by their tattooing recog- 
nized friend from foe. 

Karok women tattoo three narrow fern-leaves perpendicular on 
the chin: one in the center, one in each corner of the mouth. 

Nearly every man among the Hupa has ten lines on the inner 
side of the left arm to measure shell money from the thumb nail. 

Patawat women tattoo three narrow pinnate leaves perpendicular 
on chin, and lines and small dots on hands. 

Women of the Kastel Pomo and other tribes of the Coast range 
often tattoo trees or something over the whole abdomen and breast. 

Wintun women all tattoo three narrow lines on chin, one in 
center, one at each corner of the mouth. 

The Mattoal differ from other tribes because the men tattoo. 
Their distinctive mark is a round blue spot in the center of the fore- 
head. Women tattoo nearly the whole face. 

Powers states that California Indian women never attempt orna- 
mental devices, but adhere to regulation tribe marks. 

Lieut A. W. Whipple remarks of the Mohave that blue marks 
on a woman’s chin denote she is married. 

Gatschet reports that among the Klamath few men now tattoo 
the face. These have a single line, lip to chin. Half-breed girls 
have one line there ; full-blood women four vertical lines. Powers 
speaks of ‘the tattooed chins” of the Klamath maidens. 

Modoc women tattoo three vertical lines on chin.* 

Bancroft * states of central California that tattooing is universal 
among the women, although limited in extent—the three chin 
lines, as in northern California, and also slightly on the neck and 
breast, as tribe marks; but the men rarely tattoo. The “ New 

; Travels, 1806, vol. Il, p. 144. 

2 Page 104. 

3Mallery in Zenth Rep. Bur. Eth., 406; Powers in Contrib. N. Am. Eth., WU, 
p- 20, etc., and in Overland Monthly vil, 1872, p. 329; Bancroft, Native Races, 1, 
p- 332, etc. ; Goddard, Life aud Culture of the Hupa, 1903, p. 49. 

4 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 369. 
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Almaden” cinnabar mine was resorted to from time immemorial 
for a hundred miles away. At Bodega the women “were as 
much tattooed as any in the Sandwich Islands,” and in the Sac- 
ramento valley most of the men had some devices on the breast. 
Bancroft also quotes from Hale, Wilkes, Kelley, La Perouse, 
Drake, Petits-Thouar, Choris, Auger, etc., showing these authors 
noticed tattooing here, and the triple lines on the chin of women and 
devices elsewhere. 

In northern California the same writer mentions (p. 326) the 
various tribes, Klamath, Modoc, Shasta, Pit River Indians, Yurok, 
Karok, Hupa, numerous tribes along the coast as Wiyots, Wallies, 
Tolewahs, and Rogue River Indians, among all of whom tattooing 
was “universal among the women, and much practised by the 
men,” the latter confining it to the breast and arms (p. 332). The 
women had the three vertical chin lines, and in some tribes marks 
on the arms and hands. Some details are given of the Shasta, 
Trinidad Bay, Mad River, Humboldt, Eel River, Karok, and other 
Indians quoted from early explorers, all showing the same devices 
as above given. 

In southern California,.according to Father Boscana, the Lui- 
seo girls were tattooed in infancy on the face, breast, and arms. 
Charcoal was pricked in with a cactus thorn. 

The Serranos of southern California formerly tattooed on cheeks 
and chin the same designs drawn or incised on trees or boundary 
posts. This was still in vogue in 1843. 

The Mattoal men, according to Hoffman, tattooed a round blue 
spot on the forehead.’ Speaking of the same people (Mattole), 
Goddard* says: ‘‘ The men tattoo a distinctive mark on the fore- 
head.” 

All adult women among the Hupa “ were tattooed with vertical 
black marks on the chin, and sometimes curved marks were added 
at the corners of the mouth.”* The men “had a set of lines tat- 
tooed on the inside of the left forearm to measure shell money.” * 


! Hoffman in 7rans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., Ul, p. 66, 1883. 
2 Handbook Am. Inds., 1, p. 823. 

3Ibid., p. 583. 

‘Ibid., p. 447. 
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The Mohave, a Yuman tribe of the Colorado river, ‘‘ are famed 
for the artistic painting on their bodies. Tattooing was universal, 
but confined to small areas of the skin.” ' 

Enough quotations and statements have been cited to indicate 
that Swan’s assertion that hardly a woman could be found on the 
whole Pacific coast as far south as the Columbia river who had not 
some tattoo mark seems to have been almost as true to the Mexican 
boundary. Even today tattooing is general among very many of 
these tribes, and large numbers of the men also bear devices. In 
fact the custom has persisted to a much greater extent on this 
coast than anywhere else in North America excepting among the 
Eskimo. Elsewhere many tribes in which it was universal have 
lost all remembrance of the practice. White men’s ways, white 
husbands, change in habitat, mode of life, habits, customs, the 
great diminution in numbers, loss of pride in their race, the general 
depressing effect of civilization on the Indian in so many ways, 
have greatly affected tattooing. The missionaries too have dis- 
couraged it. It is said to have nearly disappeared among the re- 
maining nine hundred Haida, at least as an elaborate art. 

The three vertical lines on a woman's chin indicating marriage, 
and measuring marks oa the left arms of the men, are universal in 
many tribes. A round spot in the middle of the forehead is found 
in some, and formerly trees and various designs were tattooed on 
the bodies. The devices everywhere were more than ornamental, 
and seem to have been symbolic, or to have had some definite 
purpose. 

NORTHWESTERN Mexico AND Arizona. — Among the Pima of 
Arizona “the older women have tattooed lines on the chin, and 
frequently a single line from the external angle of each eye back- 
ward. The young neither tattoo nor paint.” * 

The late Dr Frank Russell tells us * of the Arizona Pima : 


‘* A few lines were tattooed on the faces of both men and women. 
Thorns and charcoal were used in the operation. The thorns were from 
the outer borders of the prickly-pear cactus ; from two to four were tied 


1 Handbook Am. Inds., 1, p. 919. 
? Hrdliéka in Am. Anthropologist, Jan., 1906, p. 45. 
3 The Pima Indians, 7wwenty-sixth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., pp. 161, 162, 
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together with loosely twisted native cotton fiber to enlarge the lower por- 
tion to a convenient size for grasping, while the upper end was neatly 
bound with sinew. The charcoal, from either willow or mesquite wood, 
was pulverized and kept in balls 2 or 3 cm. in diameter (fig. 78). Both 
men and women did the work, but the female artist was preferred, as she 
was more careful. Their fees were small and uncertain. 

‘« [The lines] were drawn on the face first with dry charcoal, then some 
of the powdered charcoal was mixed with water, and the thorns were 
dipped into this and pricked into the skin along the outlines. As the 
operation progressed the face was frequently washed to see if the color 
was being well pricked in. Two operations were necessary, though it 
sometimes took more ; one operation occupied an entire day. For four 
days thereafter the face remained swollen, and throughout that period the 
wound was rubbed with charcoal daily. At the end of that time a wash 
of squash seeds macerated in water was applied. Sometimes the lips 
were slow in healing and the individual was compelled to subsist upon 
pinole, as the swollen lips and chin forbade partaking of solid food ; 
during this time the squash applications were continued. 

‘«' The men were tattooed along the margin of the lower eyelid and in 
a horizontal line across the temples. Tattooing was also carried across 
the forehead, where the pattern varied from a wavy transverse line to 
short zigzag vertical lines in a band that was nearly straight from side to 
side. Occasionally a band was also tattooed around the wrist. The 
women had the line under the lids, as did the men; but instead of the 
lines upon the forehead they had two vertical lines on each side of the 
chin, which extended from the lip to the inferior margin of the jaw, and 
were united by a broad bar of tattooing, which included the whole outer 
third.of the mucous membrane of the lip on either side. 

‘*«The tattooing was done between the ages of 15 and 20; not it 
would seem at the time of puberty, but at any time convenient to the 
individual and the operator. Oftentimes a bride and groom were tattooed 
just after marriage. All the older Pimas are tattooed, but the young 
people are escaping this disfigurement. . . . 

‘<The meaning of the designs is unknown. The Pimas aver that the 
lines prevent wrinkles ; thus fortified they retain their youth.’’ ' 


Both sexes among the Pima painted their bodies. ‘The men 
used more black, and were especially careful to intensify the tattoo 
marks.” If the devices ever had méaning, it is now forgotten. 


1It may be added that the New Zealanders claim the same. 
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Plate xxxvin, figure d, of Dr Russell’s memoir shows dis- 
tinctly three vertical lines on a woman's chin, and many vertical 
lines on each cheek from the eyes as far down as the corners of 
the mouth. 

Bancroft' says of the Pima that some tattoo their newly born 
children round the eyelids, and girls at maturity from the corners 
of the mouth to the chin. 

Of the tribes of northwestern Mexico, the same writer says the 
Tarahumare tattoo the forehead, lips, and cheeks, in various patterns. 
The Yaqui tattoo the chin and arms, while other tribes tattoo the 
face or body in styles peculiar to themselves. He gives a long list 
of authorities. 

Dr Antonio Pefiafiel, Director General de Estadistica de Mex- 
ico, has kindly directed my attention to the valuable work of Dr 
Baca. He has also been interested to write to proper officials in 
Sonora and Yucatan for information about tattooing there. One 
phrase in a report to the Mexican Legislature on the tribes in 
Sonora is about the Seris and as follows : 


‘* Los hombres como las mujeres se pintan la cara con colores indelebles 
usando preferentimente el azul.’’ (The men, like the women, tattoo 
(paint) the face with indelible colors, using principally blue. ) 


Dr Baca (p. 44) mentions the fact that the ancient natives of 
northwestern Mexico tattooed around the eyes. 

Chroniclers of the Coronado expedition in 1540-42? describe 
these same marks evidently among the Opata Indians: ‘“ The 
women tattoo (se /aéran) on the chin and eyes like the Moorish 
women of Barbary”’ (p. 449). The Moorish women tattoo lines 
on the chin and marks near the eyes. This was in the Suya valley 
(p. 516), forty leagues from Sefiora (Sonora), and the ancient people, 
their habits and customs, were the same throughout a large part 
of northwestern Mexico. 

Again we find (p. 356) ‘some painted Indians [perhaps the 
Pima or Sobaipuri of the Gila drainage} having their faces, chests, 
and arms tattooed.” 


' Native Races, 1, p. 532, quoting Walker, Johnson, Bartlett, et al. 
2 Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1896. 
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A Mexican band of 97 musicians performed at a Food Fair held 
in Boston during October, 1908. There was also a large Mexican 
exhibit. On several days I took advantage of the opportunity to 
make careful inquiries about tattooing, not only from the members 
of the band but from more than a dozen other Mexicans — mer- 
chants, professional men, etc. They nearly all agreed on these 
points : that there was very little tattooing in the army but consid- 
erable among the lower classes in many parts of the country, and 
among sailors; that the savage wild Maya still tattoo, and among 
some of the hostile tribes in Sonora the practice is extensive and 
universal. One physician said he had seen a large number of the 
Sonora Indians. Most of them knew that tattooing was a general 
custom in ancient Mexico and Central America. All told me that 
their most common word for tattooing was /a/#a'gé; that gravado 
(engraved) was also common, and pintado (painted), /abrado (worked), 
and pi ado (pricked) were also used. 

These interviews were interesting as showing the views of a 
large number of intelligent Mexicans. It is plain there is much to 
be learned in Sonora and perhaps in Yucatan. 

New Mexico. — Mr Stewart Culin made inquiries for me among 
the Zufi, and writes: 

*« Tattooing (/s:’-za-ni) was formerly practised. , The devices were 
a morning star, new moon, sun, lightning, all on forehead ; stars, snakes, 
lizards, crowfeet, and creek symbols on back of hand and arms, and no 
marks upon the bodies. It was practised by young men and girls, and 
thought to be lucky. A few persons now in the village are tattooed. 
Nick has the letters ‘ N-i-c-k’ on his arm and a row of four dots on his 
forehead. Others have their name, and dots which signify stars. Nick 
says it is an old custom probably from Mexico. The crescent was bor- 
rowed from the Spanish horse-trappings, and is considered good luck in 
Spain.’’ 

In New Mexico the Coronado Expedition heard glowing ac- 
counts of Quivira, identified as the Wichita Indian country of eastern 
central Kansas. ‘In the camp was another tattooed (fintado) 
Indian, a native of Quivira.’’' 

“The Wichita are known as the Zattooed People from an old 


1 Castafieda’s narration in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1896, p. 441. 
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custom now nearly obsolete. Hence the French called them Pani 
Piqués, Pricked Pawnees.”’ ' 

In New Mexico also, in Coronado’s time (1540-42),‘ ‘‘a tat- 
tooed Indian woman (una india labrada) ran away, because she 
recognized the country of the Tiguex [the Tigua country along the 
Rio Grande] where she had been a slave.” 

Another case of tattooing is spoken of : * 

‘« They found a female Indian as white as a woman of Castile, except 
that she had her chin tattooed (/aérada) like a Moorish woman of Bar- 
bary. Here all in general tattoo themselves (se /abran) in this way, and 
they have designs about the eyes.’’ 

This was the district of or near northwestern Texas. 

TEXAS AND THE GuLF Srates.— Of the western portion of this 
district, perhaps Texas, Joutel,‘ writing in 1687, states that the 
women tattooed their faces, some with a streak from the top of the 
forehead to the chin, others a triangle at the corner of the eyes; 
they also had devices on the breasts and shoulders, and pricked 
completely the lips. All these marks were made with charcoal 
which needed the blood to penetrate and which lasted for life. 

Tattooing was practised among the Caddo, who belong to the 
same stock as the Wichita, or Pawnee Piqués, above referred to.° 

Lemoyne D’Iberville in 1699 noticed among the Bayogoula in 
Louisiana that young women had their faces and breasts pricked 
and marked with black. 

Bossu ° gives interesting details of his adoption by the Arkansas 
(Quapaw), and the tattooed mark of a roebuck imprinted on his 
thigh. He was seated on a tiger-skin ; some straw was burnt, and 
the ashes mixed with water. The lines of the roebuck were drawn 
with this mixture, which were then pricked deep into the flesh with 
needles, till the blood came, which mixed with the ashes and made 
a figure which never could be effaced. He was next placed on 
white skins, and they danced and shouted for joy before him. The 


' Mooney, idem., part 2, p. 1095. 

? Castafieda, loc. cit., 444 (510). 

Ibid., p. 442 (506). 

*Margry, Découvertes, 111, 363, 1879. 

5 Alice C, Fletcher in Handbook of Am. Ind., pt. 1, 181. 

8 7ravels through Louisiana, 1750; London, 1771, vol. 1, p. 107. 
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calumet was smoked. They told him that all their allies would 
welcome him as a brother when he showed his mark. The operation 
was very painful, and he had fever from it fora week. It was the 
mark of a warrior and chief. 

Of the Koakies (Osages) he states (p. 163): 

‘* He that had killed it [a monstrous magic serpent] carried the mark 
or impression of it tattooed on his body. Their process is this: They 
first draw the animal or figure with black, or gunpowder ; then ‘sting’ 
the skin in the outline with one or more needles to the blood ; the figure 
is then washed slightly with a sponge dipped in a solution of rock salt, 
which mixes the blood with the black, contracting the skin and render- 
ing the figure indelible. It isa kind of knighthood, to which they are 
only entitled by great actions. These marks multiply with their achieve- 
ments in war. One so tattooed without such deeds is degraded.’’ 

Bossu saw one suitor who had himself so tattooed in order to 
impress and win a beautiful Indian girl. The tribe held a council 
which decided that he and all others who thus had a club imprinted 
when unearned should have the mark torn off; that is, the skin 
flayed. Bossu, pitying the young man, offered to and did obliterate 
the design by applying Spanish flies, first giving him a dose of 
opium to deaden the pain. 

On page 167 he tells us: ‘ The Indian women are allowed to 
make marks all over their body, and they endure the pain ‘to appear 
handsomer.’”’ 

Mallery' states that ‘‘ the Sixtown Choctaw still are distinguished 
by perpendicular lines tattooed on the chin.”” And Mr James 
Mooney writes me: ‘“ Osage warriors of special achievement were 
designated by special tattooing. I think all the Gulf tribes tattooed.” 

Adair* relates that ‘“‘the blue marks over their breasts and 
arms” were as legible to them as our alphabet is to us. 

‘* Their ink is made of the soot of the pitch pine, which sticks to the 
inside of a greased earthern pot; then they delineate the parts like the 
ancient Picts of Britain . . . they break through the skin with gair-fish- 


1Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 395- 

2 History of the American Indians, Particularly Adjoining the Mississippi, East 
and West Florida, Georgia, South and North Caroitna, and Virginia, by James Adair, 
Esq., A Trader with the Indians and a Resident in their Country for Forty Years ; 
London, 1775. 
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teeth and rub over them [the soot] to register them among the brave, and 
the impression is lasting.’’ 

A new design rewarded each scalp. ‘alse, unearned tattoo- 
marks were erased partially by rubbing them with the juice of 
green corn as a disgrace. 

These remarks are in ‘General Observations on the North 
American Indians’”’ (p. 377), and seem to apply to all the Indians 
with whom Adair was familiar. 

Speck' says as to the Indians in the Southeastern states that 
the surviving members of this group are the Creek (Muskogi) tribes, 
the Yuchi, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw, and the former 
Siouan tribes of the Carolinas, and that tattooing was quite generally 
practised. He also refers to scarification, which with mutilations 
were commonly practised in Mexico and many other parts of 
North America. 

FLoripa. — Hawkins’ Voyages, 1565, relates :* 


‘« They do not omit to paint their bodies also with curious knots, or 
antike worke, as every man in his own fancy deviseth, which painting to 
continue the better, they use with a thorne to pricke their flesh, and dent 
in the same, whereby the painting may take better hold. The war paint 
could be washed off.’’ 


A Florida chief, Satourina (1564), is shown as tattooed in plates 
viii and ix as drawn by Le Moyne.* 

Fifteen years ago some of the Indians in the Tampa district 
were seen to be tattooed on the hands and forearms with figures 
of arrows, tomahawks, and also lines. 

Vircinia.— Capt John Smith* describes the Virginia Indians 
as having their ‘heads and shoulders painted red.”” Many other 
forms of paintings were in use. They “adorne themselves most 
with copper beads and paintings. Their women some have their 
legs, hands, breasts and faces cunningly embroidered with divers 


! American Anthropologist, April-June, 1907, pp. 287, 294. 

? Hawkins, Zarly English (etc.) Voyages, ed. by Henry S. Burrage ; New York, 
1906, p. 121. 

3Hakluyt, Voyages ; London, 1809, vol. 111. 

4 The True Travels (etc.) of Captain John Smith, 1593-1629 ; Richmond, 1819, 
vol. I, p. 130. 
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workes, as beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into the flesh with 
black spots.” 

Mr C. C. Willoughby ' writes : 

‘« Tattooing was practised by both sexes, but it seems to have been 
more general among the women, who had their faces, breasts, shoulders, 
arms, and thighs ‘cuningly ymbrodered with divers workes . . . as 
beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into their flesh with blacke spots.’ * 
Some of the women in Hariot’s illustrations have a broad band of a 
conventional pattern encircling their arms and legs, a narrow band 
around the wrist, and also a necklace-like pattern around the neck. In 
White’s drawing (fig. 4) tattooing is shown upon the arms and legs only. 

‘* Hariot says that the chief men of Roanoke did not tattoo or paint. 
The men generally had a totemic mark (cicatrix) raised upon the back 
of the shoulder or some other part of the body, large enough to be easily 
distinguished at a considerable distance.’’ 

This figure 4 and also figures 3 and 5 show on the faces and 
elsewhere marks which may be tattooing. In fact Bushnell * states 
that the original water-color sketch by White (fig. 4) does clearly 
show tattooing on the face, two lines of dots across each cheek, 
three vertical lines on the chin, and a triangular design in the center 
of the forehead. And he gives a copy (fig. 32, p. 448). 

Plate vil, a Virginia Indian, in the American Anthropologist for 
Jan.—Mar., 1907 (p. 42), shows marks which possibly may be tat- 
tooing. 

As to the “ raised’’ marks on the chiefs, Hariot spells the word 
“rased.” Now the earliest account of Eskimo tattooing is that of 
Frobisher, given in Hakluyt, 1589:* “Some of their women rase 
their faces, . . . upon which they lay color which continueth dark 
azurine.” In short does not “‘ rased’’ mean incised, tattooed, in 
Hariot, and not raised cicatrices? There were sacrificial scars, and 
those the result of mutilations; but raised cicatrices have been 
nearly always confined to races so dark that tattooing would not 
show on their skin. Mallery® takes this view of it, and gives 
a 1 The Virginia Indians, American Anthropologist, Jan.—Mar., 1907, p. 65. 

2 His note quotes William Strachey, 7he Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britan- 
nia, Hakluyt Soc., p. 66, and Capt Smith above cited, p. 130. 

3 American Anthropologist, April-June, ‘1907, p. 448. 


* Murdoch in Minth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 627. 
5 Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 393- 
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illustrations of these devices (fig. 516), calling them “ Virginian 
tattoo designs.’’ Of the marks composing the seven devices, eleven 
are long, thin arrows, and the remaining three swastika-like figures 
made up of slender lines. Such patterns would show much more 
distinctly if colored than if mere scars, and scars could hardly show 
such minute outlines as a small arrowhead, etc. 

“The inhabitants of all the country for the greater part have 
marks rased on their backs, whereby it may be known what Princes 
subjects they be, and of what places they have their original’ — 
Hariot expresses it, and mentions only these tribal rased marks. 
Smith does not speak of these, but of the general custom of elab- 
orate tattooing —a good illustration of the fact that writers do not 
record all the data. Neither apparently knew our word tattoo. 

In Virginia the art was highly developed and artistic, and seems 
to have been general. As the women used it for ornament, all of 
them would naturally have some mark, and the tribe mark would be 
on all the men. 

MippLe STATES AND On1o. — Loskiel and Heckewelder both 
indicate that tattooing was at least a very common practice among 
the Delawares and Iroquois, who occupied the greater part of the 
Middle States and Ohio; and the Jesuit Relations, Potherie, and 
Sagard confirm them as to the Iroquois. 

Heckewelder was a missionary among the Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and gives interesting details. Tattooing was — 
‘<a custom formerly much in use among them. . . . As late as 1762, 
when I resided at Tuscorawas, on the Muskingum, tattooing was still 
practised by some Indians ; a valiant chief of that village, named Wawun- 
dochwalend, desirous of having another name given him, had the figure 
of a water-lizard engraved or tattooed on his face, above the chin, when 
he received the name Twakachshawsu, the water-lizard.’’ ' 

‘‘In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the Lenape nation and 
Monsey tribe, renowned among his own people for his bravery and 
prowess, and equally dreaded by their enemies, joined the Christian 
Indians who then resided at this place [Bethlehem, Pa.]. This man, 
who was then at an advanced age, had a most striking appearance, and 
could not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that his body was 


1 Indian Nations, by Rev. John Heckewelder, A/em. Hist. Soc. Pa., vol. X11, Phila., 
1876. 
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full of scars, where he had been struck and pierced by the arrows of the 
enemy, there was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was 
exposed to view, but what was tattooed over with some drawing relative 
to his achievements, so that the whole together struck the beholder 
with amazement and terror. On his whole face, neck, shoulders, arms, 
thighs, and legs, as well as on his breast and back, were represented 
scenes of the various actions and engagements he had been in ; in short, 
the whole of his history was there deposited, which was well known to 
those of his nation, and was such that all who heard it thought it could 
never be surpassed by man.’’ 


At his baptism he received the name of Michael, and he died 
July 23, 1756, when about eighty years of age.' 

Loskiel? writes of him : 

‘In his younger days he had been an experienced and courageous 
warrior. . . . The serenity of his countenance when laid in his coffin 
made a singular contrast with the figures scarified on his face when a 
warrior. These were as follows: upon the right cheek, and temple, a 
large snake ; from the under lipa pole passed over the nose, and between 
the eyes to the top of his forehead, ornamented at every quarter of an 
inch with round marks, representing scalps; upon the left cheek two 
lances, crossing each other; and on the lower jaw the head of a wild 
boar. All these figures were executed with remarkable neatness.’’ 


Heckewelder (p. 206) describes the process which he once saw. 
It was done quickly and caused little pain. The designs were 
drawn on the skin with a powder made of burnt poplar bark. The 
operator, with a small stick, a little larger than a common match, 
to the end of which needles were fastened, quickly pricked over 
the whole so that blood was drawn, then a coat of the powder was 
rubbed on and left to dry. He also states that before the whites 
came they used sharp flint stones, or the sharp teeth of a fish. 

Loskiel * writes : 

‘* The most singular part of these ornaments is displayed in figures 
made by scarification, representing serpents, birds, and other creatures. 
The operation being performed with a needle, gunpowder is rubbed into 

\Ibid., p. 206. 

2 Pt. ch. XIU, p. 189. 


3 History of the Mission of the United Brethren amoxg the Indians of North Am- 
erica; London, 1794, pt. 1, pp. 49, 52. 
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the puncture, and sometimes the whole upper part of their bodies is filled 
with these drawings ; they appear at a distance to wear a harness. Some- 
times by these decorations they acquired a particular appellation, by 
which their pride is exceedingly gratified. Thus a captain of the Iro- 
quois, whose breast was all covered with black scarifications, was called 
the Black Prince. The intent of these ornaments is not to please others, 
but to give themselves a courageous and formidable appearance.’’ 

‘* Very few of the Delaware and Iroquois women think it decent to 
imitate the men in scarifying their skin.’’ 

He also’ gives a long description of the idols (sanitos) of these 
tribes, which depicts them to be exactly the same as the semis of 
Haiti. 

New ENGLAND AND THE BritisH Provinces. — Tattooing was 
probably practised by all the tribes in New England and eastern 
Canada, but details are lacking. Wood? speaks of it “‘ hereabouts,”’ 
and LeClercq* mentions it among the Micmac. Lescarbot denies 
it however. 

There are some prints and illustrations which show tattooing in 
this district. 

The fact that the Jesuit Relations, Potherie, and Sagard seem 
to imply that tattooing was common here has already been alluded to. 

It is worthy of notice that dranding for crime was occasionally 
recorded in New Hampshire. This was probably tattooing, like 
the supposed case of éranding in southern California. Oviedo (p. 
204) uses once the equivalent of “ branded,” “ironed ’”’ (herrado), 
for tattooing where the process is described. In 1818 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature passed an act compelling the puncturing of the 
skin, and rubbing in some coloring matter on the inner surface of 
the upper part of the left arm, with the letters “‘ Mass. S. P.,” and 
the date of discharge, of every second-term convict. Tattooing is 
old in New England, although as a punishment it was perhaps 
derived from England. 

One of the great difficulties in treating our subject is that details 
or even mention are so often absent when the practice must have 
been common. Even the slightest hint is sometimes of value. 
TPR, 1, pp. 39, 40. 

2 New England’s Prospect. 


3 Nouvelle relation de la Gaspesie ; Paris, 1691. 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 11—26. 
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WEsT OF THE Muississipp1.— Many of the tribes west of the 
Mississippi practised the art, some elaborately. The Wichita of 
Kansas and Oklahoma covered so much of the body as to be called 
by the French “ Pricked Pawnees,” as already noted. Mr James 
Mooney writes me: 


‘The Kiowa women tattoo a small circle on the forehead. It is 
called def-sep, ‘forehead sewing, or piercing.’ It is done, with no 
special ceremony, by expert older women. Wichita men and women 
tattooed formerly over a great part of the body. Osage warriors of cer- 
tain achievement were designated by special tattooing. The Mandans 
and others tattooed (see Maximilian, Matthews, etc.) ; I think all the 
Gulf tribes did. The cross with the Indians signifies the four cardinal 
points. The primary Indian motive in tattooing was probably religious, 
the next for tribal identification, after that for military designation, and 
last of all for ornament.’’ 

Mallery' states that the Kiowa women frequently had smail 
circles tattooed on the forehead, and (p. 395) Wichita men wore 
tattoo lines from the lips downward. They are called “ tattooed 
people.” 

An Arapaho chief,? Black Coyote, had seventy sacrificial scars 
made by order of a voice in a dream to save the lives of his children. 
The devices are parallel lines, crosses, concentric circles, and one a 
sacred pipe, and are on both breasts and arms. 

Col. H. L. Scott, U. S. A., writes me: 


‘<1 know the Mandans, Kiowas, Arapahos, Osages, Wichitas did it ; 
the Wichita women especially made concentric rings around the breast. 
The Arapahos do not tattoo now on the breast as they did in 1819 and 
1846, and the custom has gone from their memory. Apache women of 
Arizona sometimes have four serrated lines (7/\/\/\/\,) above the 
nose, in the middle of the forehead. I copy from my notes, made in 
1897, of conversations with Kiowa Indians in the sign language of the 
Plains : 

‘*« When I (Iseco, a Kiowa) was a boy, we used to see the Osages 
on the Arkansas, and the chiefs tattooed around the neck with a ring of 
points, then another ring lower down, which came down on the chest. 
Only chiefs had that, and after they had struck an enemy. Most all 


1 Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 395. 
2 Plate cv, p. 898, Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., pt. 2 (Mooney). 
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chiefs had it. The Kiowa and Kiowa Apache women sometimes had a 
ring (©) or a cross (+) over the nose, and between the eyes. The 
Tawakanies, Wacos, Kiechies, and Wichitas tattoo. Those were the only 
people we knew who did. I never saw a Comanche woman do it.’ ’’ 

The term Arapaho is a Crow word signifying ‘tattooed on the 

reast.” Their tribal mark was three equidistant blue punctures 
on the breast." 

“In the sign language the Kiowa designate them [the Mandan] 
by indicating tattoo marks, stating that the women, and sometimes 
the men, tattooed the arms, breast, and around the lips.” Clark 
says the proper sign for Mandan designates tattooing on the chin, 
and lower part of the face; also that fifty years ago the Mandan 
women had a small spot tattooed on the forehead and a line on the 
chin, while chiefs alone were tattooed, and this on one side of the 
breast, or one arm and breast. It may be that the small tattooed 
circle on the foreheads of many Kiowa women is an imitation from 
their Mandan sisters. Matthews saw “a few old men of the Hidatsa 
with parallel bands tattooed on the chest, throat, and arms, but not 
on any other part of the body, or on any young or middle-age 
persons in the tribe.”’? 

Of the Omaha tribe Long writes : 


‘« The persons are often neatly tattooed in straight lines and in angles 
on the breast, neck, and arms. The daughters of chiefs and those of 
wealthy Indians, generally are denoted by a round small spot tattooed on 
the forehead. The process of tattooing is performed by persons who 
make it a business of profit. ‘Their instrument consists of three or four 
needles tied to the truncated and flattened end of a stick, in such arrange- 
ment that the points may form a straight line ; the figure is traced upon 
the skin, and some dissolved gunpowder, or pulverized charcoal, is 
pricked in . . . The operators must be well paid.’’* [So all cannot 
afford it. ] 


A drawing made by Kurz about 1850, now in the Bern Museum, 
shows the sitting figure of an Omaha. The arms and face are 


' Scott in American Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1907, pp. 557-560. 
2Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, Seventeenth Rep. Bur. Am. 
Eth., p. 159. 


3 Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1819, 1820, under Major S. H. Long, by 
Edwin James; London, 1823, vol. 11, p. &. 
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tattooed, and perhaps there is a necklace device, and also lines on 
the forehead, chin, and hand.'’ A Chippewa woman (fig. 10, p. 13) 
shows lines on the chin. 

‘*The Chippewa have tattooed cheeks and foreheads. Both sexes 
have blue or black bars, or from one to four straight lines to distinguish 
the tribe to which they belong. ‘They tattoo by entering an awl or 
needle under the skin and drawing it out, immediately rubbing powdered 
charcoal into the wounds.’’’ 

The female Midé’ of the Chippewa often tattoo temples, fore- 
head, or cheeks, for the headache or toothache. The operation is 
accompanied by songs and gesticulations to expel the demons who 
are supposed to cause the pain.* 

Of the Dakota the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey says : 

‘‘In order that the ghost may travel the ghost road in safety, it is 
necessary for each Dakota, during his life, to be tattooed either in the 
middle of the forehead or on the wrists. In that event his spirit will 
go directly to the M/any Lodges.’’ * 

In one of the myths of the Nez Percés is found the phrase: 
“Once a rabbit had a human arm that he had taken from a body, 
But Spinden*® remarks that tattooing 
was not practised among the Nez Perces. 

Among the Mandan of North Dakota, Curtis’ found “ tattooing 
done by means of porcupine quills and charcoal was frequently seen 
on the right breast and arm of the men, and on the lower part of the 


It was finely decorated. 


face of women. This was always done by certain men to the ac- 
companiment of songs, the words of which were Assiniboin.” 
Formerly tattooing was more frequently practised among the 
Hidatsa than at present. Powdered charcoal was pricked in with 
a splinter of bone.* Lean Wolf, second chief among them, had 
tattooed horizontal stripes, one-half to one-third inch broad, run- 


! Bushnell in American Anthropologist, Jan.—Mar., 1908, p. 11, fig. 6. 

2Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 406. 

3Ibid., p. 

* Tenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 395- 

5Spinden in Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, April-Sept., 1908, p. 154. 

6 Nez Percé Indians, Mem, Am. Anthropological Asso,, vol. U1, pt. 3, 1908, p. 222 
7 The North American Indian, vol. V, p. 343, 1909. 

8 Fourth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1886, pp. 49, 52. 
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ning from the middle of the breast, round the right side of the body 
to the spinal column. The right leg and right arm were encircled 
by similar bands, between which were spaces of equal width. He 
professed not to be able to explain these marks, but he always put 
them on his pictographs." 

Many of the Indians now with so-called ‘“‘ Wild West shows "’ 
have their chests and arms covered with all sorts of tattoo devices — 
animals, figures, etc..— probably done for exhibition purposes, and 
to gratify their love of ornament. 

Meaninc.— According to Mr Holmes,’ “ The aborigines 
throughout the western continent either painted or tattooed their 
bodies. In details they may have been governed to some extent by 
individual caprice ; but there is evidence that they usually followed 
established and rigid laws of symbolism.” 

“When Indians now even make pictographs it is with intention 
and care, seldom for mere amusement.” * 

Among many tribes their totem must be tattooed on their bodies, 
and all strangers when adopted were marked with this tribal device, 
as the Quapaw a roebuck, the Chippewa a crane. 

An ‘adopted brother’s’’ design bound two Indians to assist 
each other in case of need. Other patterns indicated achievements 
in war or the chase, who was their chief, etc. 

Vertical lines on the chin, which indicated a married woman 
among the Eskimo and the Indians of the Pacific coast, are found 
with the same meaning in Syria, Egypt, Tunis, among the Chukchi, 
in New Zealand, etc. 

A New Zealand minister, in a sermon recently delivered in Indi- 
ana, said: ‘‘Husbands, tattoo your wives. It is a sure cure for the 
divorce habit. Put the tattoo marks on their chins,”’ etc.‘ 

It is a singular thing that these three vertical lines show mar- 
riage in such widespread districts. It may be accidental, but the 
fact is worth noting. 

So a cross meaning the four directions with Indians, or a round 


1 Fourth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1886, p. 64. 

2? W. H. Holmes in Handbook of Am. Jnds., pt. 1, p. 325. 
3 Mallery in 7enth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth,, p, 29. 

* Boston Sunday Post, Aug. 16, 1908, 
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spot, or a circle, or two concentric circles are very often found in 
the middle of the forehead among the Indians, and also in many 
parts of the world. The Hindu wife paints a pink round spot there 
every day. Ata New Year reception given in Bombay by a rich 
Parsee merchant, every European lady on entering received a coin 
impressed securely on that same spot by the host. When a Gypsy 
dancing girl in Egypt particularly captivates a rich admirer by her 
graces, he sticks a large gold piece on the center of her brown 
forehead. There are reasons for these spots selected, and the 
marks. 

The triangle again has a meaning in distant countries. In the 
Pacific it is an exceedingly common tattoo design, and symbolic.’ 
The Indian woman in White’s drawing, already referred to, has a 
triangle on her forehead. Whena Turkish baby is sick, a charm 
is placed upon it, consisting of garlic, alum, and verses of the Koran, 
all sewed up in a little triangle of blue cloth. 

It is impossible here to do more than hint at a few devices. 
The subjects are beset with difficulties and require careful discussion. 

The Seri Indians would not disclose to McGee? the secrets of 
their elaborate face paintings, for he saw no tattooing. 

Very few have studied the subject carefully. Taking the Haida, 
for example, some authors simply say there is tattooing, others that 
there is but little ; yet Swan’s splendid paper shows all had elegant 
devices, often over the whole body. So with the Eskimo: from 
many writers one would infer the custom was occasional and of 
little moment. Gordon,* who went into the matter with care, found 
the practice universal at least among the women of the Western 
Eskimo, and that the marks had a meaning, and there were often 
large designs. 

Conc.usion. — The American Indian, gifted by nature with an 
exuberant imagination, yet made serious work of his mystic cere- 
monials and everything of a symbolic character. Tattooing would 
seem to be just the kind of art which would appeal to him, requir- 


1See the writer’s ‘‘ Tattooing,’ etc., American Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1908, 
p. 385. 
2 Seventeenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 166*. 
5 Notes on the Western Eskimo, 7rans. Dept. Archeology Univ. Pa., Ul, pl. 1. 
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ing fortitude in the operation, and preserving indelible marks of his 
tribe, prowess, mystic symbols, and also gratifying his love of 
ornament. 

This brief survey discloses a common practice of the custom 
over the whole of North America. 

Among some tribes, as the Haida, Iroquois, “ Pricked Pawnees,” 
Delawares, the tribes of Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, etc., enough is 
recorded to show with them a general elaborate practice of tattooing, 
often the whole body. 

The Eskimo still retain the custom as universal, as do many 
of the tribes on the Pacific coast. In the greater part of the United 
States, it, like the Indians themselves, has disappeared. The rem- 
nants left still west of the Mississippi have very little of it now, and 
often have entirely forgotten the neglected custom. 

Among the ancient natives in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America, tattooing was general, if not almost universal. 
This is perhaps the reasonable inference from what has been written, 
but many things point to the same conclusion. 

The Indians did not look upon tattooing as a disfigurement, as 
do so many civilized people. They took pride in enduring the 
pain. They regarded it as enhancing the beauty of the fair sex, 
and the good looks of the braves, just as they did their body-paint- 
ing, to us so hideous. Certain devices could be worn only for 
valiant deeds, other designs marked all slaves or subjects. Why 
should not every member of a tribe have borne the tribe mark if 
some did? A long study of the subject in other parts of the world 
discloses the fact that tattooing was and is in so many countries 
much more common than is supposed ; indeed it is often universal 
where this was unknown to scholars. Boys and girls, too, them- 
selves and for one another, prick in little dots and patterns for 
“‘beauty,”’ to “ show nerve,”’ and to imitate. It must have been so 
among the Indians. The slightest mark is tattooing. It is a sub- 
ject which many writers did not care for or notice The striking 
extensive, startling figures were usually the only ones which attracted 
the attention and were recorded. 

Today there is still an interesting and fruitful field for study 
among the Eskimo and on the Pacific. Much still can be learned 
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among the remaining Indians in the West and in Mexico, and per- 
haps Central America. 

There are great difficulties in obtaining such information. One 
must understand the subject, know Indians well, and gain their con- 
fidence. Many things they do not like to speak of, or disclose, 
and they find it hard to describe, and to explain them even when 
willing. 


ALLSTON, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE VARIOUS USES OF BUFFALO HAIR BY THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


INTRODUCTION 
T the present day it is difficult to realize that only a compara- 
A tively short time has elapsed since vast herds of buffalo 
roamed over the greater part of the country east of the 
Rocky mountains, and that they traversed the region from the 
Mississippi to the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, and from the 
pine lands of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to the Great Lakes 
on the north. Evidently wherever buffalo were to be found they 
were hunted by the native tribes, by whom all the parts of the 

animal were utilized for various purposes. 

The hair or wool of the buffalo appears to have been quite ex- 
tensively used by all the tribes, and especially by those living east 
of the Mississippi. Quantities of it were collected, later to be spun 
or twisted into cords of which bags, belts, and other necessary 
articles were braided. Although the majority of the Eastern tribes 
appear to have used it extensively for such purposes, yet not a single 
object of buffalo hair work made east of the Mississippi can be 
traced in America, and only a few articles exist in Europe. 

Some three years ago the writer described two bags, braided of 
twisted cords of buffalo hair.'. One is in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, the second is preserved in the British Museum, London. 
Both were undoubtedly made east of the Mississippi and may have 
been the work of some Algonquian tribe north of the Ohio. A 
description of these excessively rare pieces is included in the present 


article, thereby making it more nearly complete. 

As will be seen in the following pages, the references to the use 
of the hair or wool of the buffalo by the native tribes of North 
America cover practically the entire habitat of that animal during 
pre-colonial days. 
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I — Tue Mississipp1 VALLEY AND EASTWARD TO THE ATLANTIC Coast 
; How far north in the Mississippi valley the hair or wool of the 
{ buffalo was used by the Indians is not known ; but in all probability 
it was utilized throughout the area. However, it is evident that it 
was used quite extensively by the tribes farther south — from the 
Illinois to the Natchez. 

The earliest reference to its use by the Illinois necessarily ap- 
pears in Marquette’s Relation." When he reached the villages of 
the Illinois, soon after the discovery of the upper Mississippi on 
June 17, 1673, he entered in his journal — 

‘« Everywhere we were presented with Belts, garters, and other articles 
made of the hair of bears and cattle [buffalo] dyed red, yellow, and gray. 
These are the only rarities they possess.’’ 

And later, when describing certain customs of the same tribe,’ he 
made the interesting statement that — 


‘* when the Illinois depart to go to war, the whole village must be notified 
by a loud shout, which is uttered at the doors of their cabins, the night 
and morning before their departure. The captains are distinguished 
from the warriors by wearing red scarfs. These are made with consider- 
able skill, from the hair of bears and wild cattle [buffalo].’’ 


Hennepin unquestionably referred to either the Illinois or to 
some neighboring tribe to the eastward when he wrote : 


‘« The native women (/es femmes sauvages) spin the wool of the 


: wild oxen and make sacks to carry the meat smoked or dried in the 
sun.’’ 

ie In a letter written by the Jesuit Pére Gabriel Marest to Pére 
= Germon, dated at ‘“ Cascaskias [ Kaskaskia ] an Illinois village, 


Nov. 9, 1712,’ * occurs this reference to the wool of the buffalo : 


‘*In addition to this [making rush mats] they are busied in working 
up the hair of the oxen and making it into leggings, girdles, and bags ; 
for the oxen here are very different from those in Europe ; besides having 
a great hump upon the back, near the shoulders, they are also wholly 


' Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., vol. 59, p. 123. 

? Ibid., p. 127. 

Ww ’Pére Louis Hennepin, Nouvelle découverte d'un tres grand pays situé dans 
l’ Amérique, Utrecht, 1697, p. 190. 

4 Jesuit Relations, vol, 66, p. 231. 
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covered with a very fine wool, which takes the place of that which our 
savages would obtain from sheep, if there were any in the country.’’ 


These references to the making of bags by the Illinois or neigh- 
boring tribes are of more than ordinary interest. As has already 
been stated, the only known examples of work in buffalo hair or 
wool that were undoubtedly made east of the Mississippi, are two 
bags belonging to English museums. In form these closely resem- 
ble the bags even now made by the Chippewa and the Winnebago, 
of the upper Mississippi valley and near Lake Superior ; but these 
modern specimens are made of twine or yarn obtained from the 
whites. 

The more interesting and valuable of the two examples is pre- 
served in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. It is typically Algon- 
quian in form ; but unfortunately nothing is known of its history, 
when, where, or by whom it was collected. 

Both sides of this bag are shown in figure 75. The dimensions 
of the bag are: length, about 1934 in.; depth, not including the 
fringe, about 834 in. It is an example of braiding, not weaving, 
and the twisted cords extend diagonally across the surface, which 
makes it impossible to distinguish between the warp and the woof 
elements. In forming the bag, two strips, each about an inch in 
width and 834 inches in length, were made to serve as the ends to 
which the sides were attached. The fringe was formed by plaiting 
several cords extending from the lower edges of the two side-pieces. 
The sides were formed of the natural brown hair, while the ends, 
being somewhat darker, may have been dyed. The beads used in 
decorating the sides and ends are quite irregular in form, and are 
made of opaque white glass —one of the oldest varieties of trade 
beads used in America. 

In decorating the bag the beads were not attached to the sur- 
face, as is now the general custom, but were first strung on the 
cord. This method is referred to by Adair; unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not specify the tribe or tribes by which the custom was 
practised, although he wrote of the general area east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio. According to this writer :' 


1 James Adair, //istory of the North American Indians, London, 1775, p. 423- 
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Fic. 75.— Two views of a buffalo-hair bag in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
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‘‘In the winter season the women gather buffalo’s hair, a sort of 
coarse, brown, curled wool; and having spun it as fine as they can, 
and properly doubled it, they put small beads of different colours upon 
the yarn as they work it; the figures they work in those small webs are 
generally uniform, but sometimes they diversify them on both sides. 
The Choktah [Choctaw] weave shot-pouches, which have raised work 
inside and outside.’’ 

Nine years after Pére Marest wrote from Kaskaskia, Charlevoix 
visited that village, and in a letter there written, dated October 20, 
1721, likewise referred to the art of spinning the wool of the buffalo 
as practised by the women of the Kaskaskia tribe. 

He says in part :' 

‘« The women are very neat handed and industrious. They spin the 
wool of the buffalo which they make as fine as that of English sheep. . . . 
Of this they manufacture stuffs which are dyed black, yellow, or a dark 
red.”’ 

A bag somewhat similiar to the Pitt-Rivers specimen is in the 
Christie collection in the British Museum. It is braided of twisted 
cords of buffalo hair, decorated with similar white, opaque glass 
beads. The sides of this bag, however, were dyed a dark red. 
Very little of the color now remains, but sufficient to verify Charle- 
voix’s reference to “stuffs which are dyed . . . dark red,’’ made 
by the Kaskaskia. And this seems to strengthen the theory that 
the two bags, the one in Oxford, the other in London, were the 
work of the Illinois. 

In several localities, either within or adjacent to the Kaskaskia 
or Illinois country, many fragments of large earthen pans, or shallow 
vessels, have been discovered in the vicinity of salt springs. Many 
of these fragments bear on their outer, or convex, surfaces the im- 
print of woven or braided fiber of varying degrees of coarseness. 
Some are very fine and close, while in others the impressions repre- 
sent a coarse, open mesh. Although it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely, it is highly probable that the cloths impressed on the 
pottery vessels were made of the hair of the buffalo. 

Many varieties of cloth, some unusually fine, had been im- 
pressed on fragments of large pottery vessels discovered by the 


' Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North America, London, 1761, vol. 11, p. 222. 
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writer near Kimmswick, Jefferson county, Missouri, during the 
autumn of 1902. These are now deposited partly in the Anthro- 
pological Museum of the University of California and partly in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University.' 

Examples of charred cloth recovered from mounds in Ohio 
exhibit the same diagonal braiding as the bags in the English 
museums, and it is not improbable that they are carbonized frag- 
ments of similar objects. These have already been illustrated.” 

Some distance below the Kaskaskia, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi and not far from the mouth of the Arkansas, were the 
villages of the Quapaw.* These were the Capffas of Joutel, by 
whom they were seen in 1683. Regarding the women of the tribe, 
he wrote thus: 

‘« Those women have their faces still more disfigured than the others 
we had seen before: for they make several streaks or scars on them, 
whereas the others had but one. They adorn themselves with little locks 
of fine red hair, which they make fast to their ears, in the nature of 


pendants.’’ * 


Although, unfortunately, the sort of hair is not specified, its 
nature is at once suggested by the following entry in the old manu- 
script Catalogue of the Sloane Collection in the British Museum, 
written before 1750: 


‘©1216. The same [buffalo] hair dyed red and yellow tyed in tufts 
on a string as an ornament for the Carolina Indians.’’ 


Again, it has been recorded of the Southern tribes in general that : 


1D. 1. Bushnell, Jr, Primitive Salt Making in the Mississippi Valley. —I. J/an, 
13, London, 1907. II. Ibid., 35, 1908. 

2 Holmes, Prehistoric Textile Art of Eastern United States, 7hirteenth Rep. Bur. 
Am. Eth., p. 38, pl. vu. In pl, 1X are shown fragments of cloth-marked pottery from 
Illinois. Also in 7hird Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., Prehistoric Textile Fabrics, fig. 80, p. 
408, represents the impression of a similar cloth from ancient pottery discovered in Ten- 
nessee. 

3On the large map of the ‘‘ Course of the River Mississipi, from the Balise to Fort 
Chartres . . . by Lieut Ross of the 34 Regiment: 1765,’’ a Kappas (Quapaw) 
village is located on St Francis river, near its mouth, while another settlement of the 
same tribe is placed about 40 miles southward, on the right bank of the Mississippi. It 
is not possible, however, to give the exact location of the village visited by Joutel. 

* Joutel’s Journal, in French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, New York, 1846, 
pt. 1, p. 169. 
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‘«The women bore small holes in the lobe of their ears for their 
rings; but the young heroes cut a hole round almost the extremity of 
both their ears, which till healed, they stretch out with a large tuft of 
buffalo’s wool mixt with bear’s oil.’’ 

In addition to the specimen mentioned above, other examples 
of buffalo-hair work were formerly in the Sloane collection; but 
not one exists at the present time. The following entries are noted 
in the catalogue : 

‘‘y215 A rope for tying anything. Made of the hair of the head 
of the American bufalo. Described by Mr Hennepin.’’ 

‘1536 A girdle made of Bufalos hair and porcupine quills.’’ 

**1656 A pair of garters made of the same [porcupine quills] and 
Buffalos hair. From the same [Mr Dering of South Carolina]. ’’ 

The use of the hair by the Indians of the western part of Caro- 
lina, and also the occurrence of buffalo in that region, are men- 
tioned by Lawson, who wrote during the first decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

‘* He [the buffalo] seldom appears amongst the English Inhabitants, 
his chief Haunt being in the Land of the Messiasippi, which is for the 
most part a plain Country: yet I have known some kill’d on the Hilly 
Part of Cape-Fair-River, they passing the Ledges of the vast Mountains 
from the said Messiasippi before they can come nearus . . . Of the wild 
Bull’s skin Buff is made. The Indians cut the Skins into Quarters for the 
ease of their Transportation and make Beds to lie on. The[y] spin the 
Hair into Garters, Girdles, Sashes and the like, it being long and curled, 
and often of a chestnut or red Colour.’’ * 

Buffalo were also included among the “ wild beasts of the For- 
est’ of South Carolina about 1750,* and a few years later it was 
written — 

‘« The buffalo’s are sometimes found in the mountains; but they are 


not near so numerous as they were a few years ago.’’ * 


Consequently it is easily understood where the Carolina Indians 
obtained their supply of buffalo hair or wool. But this was not the 


! Adair, op. cit., p. 171. 

2 Lawson, //istory of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 115. 

3A Description of South Carolina, London, 1761. Reprinted in the Historical 
Collections of South Carolina, compiled by B. R, Carroll, N. Y., 1836, vol. 11, p. 250. 

4A Short Description of the Province of South Carolina, Written in the year 1763 
[by Geo. Milligen], London, 1770, Reprinted in //ist. Coll. S. Car., vol. Ul, p. 482, 
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only kind of hair utilized by the women of the Carolina tribes. 
Lawson ' wrote concerning them : 


‘<The Indian womens work is to cook the Victuals for the whole 
Family, and to make Mats, Baskets, Girdles of Possum-Hair and such 
like.’’ 

And again referring to the opossum :? 


‘« Their Fur is not esteem’d nor used, save that the Indians spin it 
into Girdles and Garters.”’ 


But we are unable to trace the use of buffalo hair among their 
northern neighbors, — the tribes of Virginia, — although it is diffi- 
cult to believe they did not make use of it. Probably buffalo were 
seldom, if ever, seen in the tidewater area, occupied by the Algon- 
quian tribes forming the Powhatan confederacy. But the Monacan, 
who claimed the country from the falls westward to the Blue Ridge, 
must necessarily have been quite familiar with the buffalo, and un- 
questionably made use of the various parts of the animal, as did the 
other tribes. 

Rasauweck, one of the principal Monacan towns, was situated 
in 1608 at the mouth of the Rivanna. Another town of the con- 
federacy evidently stood on the right bank of the same stream, a few 
miles north of Charlottesville, Virginia. Curiously enough, we know 
practically nothing of this tribe, even though it was quite populous 
and influential during the early days of the colony. 

Byrd, in describing the buffalo, said : 

‘« The hair growing on his Head and Neck is long and Shagged, and 
so Soft that it will spin into Thread not unlike Mohair. . . . Some 
People have stockings knit of it.’’ * 

Buffalo undoubtedly crossed the Blue Ridge from the westward 
and traversed the country of the Monacans. They were probably 
to be found among the foothills of the Alleghanies until compara- 
tively recent time. When Albemarle county was first occupied, 
about 1730, “game of every kind abounded. Traces of the buffalo 
still remained. A trail is said to have run up Rockfish river to the 


1Op. cit., p. 188. 
2 Ibid., p. 121. 
3 The Writings of Colonel William Byrd, New York, 1901, p. 225. 
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gap of that name. It is also reported that the old Richard Woods 
road closely followed a buffalo trail. A tract of land belonging to 
the Webb entry, sold in 1769, and lying on the north fork of the 
Rivanna, is described as adjoining Buffalo Meadow.” ' 

Again returning to the Mississippi, we find references to the use 
of the hair by that most interesting of all the lower Mississippi 
valley tribes —the Natchez. Ina letter written to Pére d’ Avaugour 
by Pére le Petit, dated New Orleans, July 12, 1730, regarding cer- 
tain ceremonies and human sacrifices attending the death of a Nat- 
chez chief, occurs the following allusion to the use of a cord made 
of buffalo hair. This suggests the entry, No. 1215, in the old 
Sloane catalogue, previously mentioned. 

‘« After having danced and sung a sufficiently long time, they pass 
around their necks a cord of buffalo hair, with a running knot, and im- 
mediately the ministers appointed for execution of this kind come for- 
ward to strangle them.’’* 

Another reference to the Natchez, of a different nature though 
of equal interest, is to be found in the work of Du Pratz, written 
only a few years after the letter of Pére le Petit. It reads thus: 

‘<The infant is rocked not sideways but endways and when it isa 
month old they put under its knees garters made of buffalo’s wool which 
is very soft, and above the ankle bones they bind the legs with threads of 
the same wool for the breadth of three or four inches. And these liga- 
tures the child wears till it is four or five years old.’’* 

Likewise Dumont alluded to the same tribe when he said : 

‘They also spin, without spinning wheel or distaff, the hair, or 
rather wool, of the bison, of which they make garters and bands.’’* 

Lastly, we have this most interesting reference to the use of the 
hair by the lower Mississippi valley tribes, for among the objects 
collected by Iberville during his exploration along “/a riviere du 
Mississippy en 1700," and which were to be sent to the court of 
Versailles, were ‘‘ some ugly perforated beads and a skein of buffalo 
wool dyed and spun by the natives.’”* 


1 Edgar Woods, Albemarle County in Virginia, Charlottesville, 1901, p. 22. 
2 Jesuit Relations, vol. 68, p. 133. 

3 Du Pratz, //istory of Louisiana, Eng. ed., London, 1763, vol. 1, p. 163. 
* Dumont, Alémoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, Paris, 1753, vol. 1, p. 154. 
5 Mw York State Library, Bulletin 57, Sept., 1892, p. 335- 
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During the same year Iberville made his second journey north- 
ward, penetrating as far as the villages of the Taensa, a short dis- 
tance above the Natchez. It is therefore highly probable that the 
“‘ skein of buffalo wool” was obtained from either the Taensa or the 
Natchez. 

Bearing on this question, Brackenridge wrote : 

**It is curious to observe, that in the instruction to Iberville by the 
King of France, two things were considered of the first importance, the 
pearl fishery, and the buffalo wool. Charlevoix observes, that he is not 
surprised that the first should not have been attended to, but he thinks it 
strange that the second should be neglected even to his time.””' 


When La Salle was at the village of the Taensa, during the year 
1682, the women wore, in addition to other ornaments, ‘“ bracelets of 
woven hair.”"* These we may safely assume to have been braided 
bands, made in all probability of buffalo hair. Leg bands or garters 
were evidently made in a similar manner. 

Adair,* in referring to the Southern Indians, said : 

*« The Indian females continually wear a beaded string round their 
legs, made of buffalo hair which is a species of coarse wool: and they 
reckon it a great ornament.’’ 

The French officer Bossu, during his tour through the Southern 
country, wrote from ‘‘ Among the Allibamons the 28th of April 
1759," and described the duties of the women of the tribe “ as pre- 
paring their husband’s meals, dressing the skins, making shoes, 
spinning the wool of the wild oxen, and making little baskets in 
which they are very well skilled and industrious."’* . About the same 
time (1759) the Alibamu were living in the vicinity of Alabama and 
Tallapoosa rivers, about the present Montgomery, Alabama. They 
did not remove westward until after the close of the French and 
Indian war in 1763. 

Bossu’s reference is of interest for several reasons: First, it 
serves as a connecting link between the tribes of Carolina and those 
i 1 Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, Pittsburgh, 1814, p. 57. 

2 Tonti, 4n Account of Monsieur de la Salle’s Last Expedition and Discoveries in 
North America, London, 1698, p. 86, 

3 Op. cit., p. 169. 

*Bossu, Zravels Through that Part of North America Called Louisiana, London 
1771, vol. I, p. 233. 
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whose villages were on the banks of the Mississippi ; and again it 
probably marks the southern limit of the use of the hair or wool of 
the buffalo. 

Evidently the buffalo did not enter the vast forests of pine that 
extended for many miles northward from the Gulf, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic. This belief is sustained by the narratives 
of the De Soto expedition of 1539-1542, for during their years of 
wandering through the Southern forests the Spaniards do not appear 
to have seen a single buffalo. 

But bison appear to have been quite numerous a little farther 
northward until comparatively recent times. About 160 years 
after De Soto’s journey, Lawson knew of buffalo in the southwestern 
part of Carolina, and as late as 1740 they were encountered and 
killed near Ocmulgee river in the present state of Georgia. This 
was during the expedition of Oglethorpe to the Creek towns.' 

It is a curious fact that north of the Ohio, especially in the states 
of Ohio and Indiana, the bones of the buffalo are seldom met with on 
the ancient village sites, although bones of other animals are often 
very numerous. This would make it appear that buffalo had 
reached that region at quite a recent day, as they were often killed 
by the early settlers. 

There are, however, several references in early works which, if 
authentic, appear to allude to the use of buffalo hair by Indians at 
that time living within the present limits of Ohio. 

In a work written nearly three centuries ago occurs this rather 
ambiguous statement : 


‘¢They have also made description of great heards of well growne 
beasts, that live about the parts of this Lake [Erocoise] such as the 
Christian world (untill this discovery) hath not bin acquainted with. 
These beasts are of the bignesse of a Cowe, there flesh being very good 
foode, their hides good lether, their fleeces very usefull, being a kinde of 
wolle as fine almost as the wolls of the Beaver, and the Salvages doe 
make garments thereof.’’ * 


If this Lake Zrocoise is really Lake Erie, as some suppose, we 
Stow. 792, British Museum. 


2Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, 1632, in Force's Tracts, vol. 1, p. 66, 
Washington, 1838. 
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then have a reference to the use of the hair by some tribe or tribes 
in the northern part of Ohio. 

The following passage may likewise refer to the same general 
area : 

‘* Besides they use the hair or rather wool [of the buffalo] cut off 
their hides for garments and beds, and spin it into yarn, of which they 
make great bags, wherein they put the flesh they kill after they have 
cured it to bring it home to their houses ; for their huntings are from 
the latter end of autumn, when the cattle are fat, to the beginning of 
Spring.’’! 

Now, as this was written early in the 18th century, the informa- 
tion may have been obtained from some earlier writings. It sug- 
gests the bags of the Kaskaskia mentioned by Pére Marest in his 
letter to Pére Germon, previously quoted. 

From the numerous references quoted in the preceding pages, 
it appears evident that the hair or wool of the buffalo was exten- 
sively used by all the tribes living along the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as by the Southern tribes occupying the territory ex- 
tending from that river to the Atlantic coast. 

The wool or hair was first spun or twisted into yarn preparatory 
to being braided into various articles. This native material was un- 
doubtedly used until European wool was introduced by the traders, 
consequently the oldest Cherokee and Choctaw belts and bands, a 
few of which are preserved in our collections, should be considered 
as being purely aboriginal in all respects save the material. And 
some of the older examples, which we are likely to regard as being 
made of European wool, may actually be of buffalo wool, spun and 
dyed by the Indians. 

It will be noticed that various references have been made to the 
use of red and yellow dyes by different tribes along the Mississippi, 
including the Illinois, Kaskaskia, Quapaw, and a tribe farther south 
— probably the Natchez or the Taensa. These colors, red and 
yellow, together with black, which is likewise mentioned as being 
used by the Kaskaskia, were probably the only native colors used 
by the Southern tribes. They are even now made by certain Indians 


? Daniel Coxe, A Description of the English Province of Carolana. Reprinted in 
French, //ist. Coll. La., 2d ed., pt. 1, 1850, p. 248. 
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in Louisiana, and utilized by them to color the material of which 
baskets are made.' 


Il. —Tue Muississippt VALLEY AND WESTWARD 

The Western Indians did not use buffalo hair to the same extent, 
or for the same purposes, as did those east of the Mississippi ; never- 
theless, it was utilized by many tribes. 

Aithough we are not able to trace a single instance of its cere- 
monial use, or of its entering into any of the sacred dances enacted by 
the tribes east of the Mississippi, yet such use of the hair by the 
upper Missouri valley tribes has been recorded by various writers. 

Mr James Mooney, during his studies among the Kiowa, pro- 
cured a large body of data bearing on this interesting subject,* but 
unfortunately it has not yet been published. 

In describing the costume of Aawni-Sachka, or leader of the 
Okipé ceremony among the Mandan, Maximilian wrote : 


‘« His whole body is bedaubed with yellow, and on his forehead he has 
a wreath of bleached buffalo hair or wool hanging over the eyes.’”* 


What the true signification of the buffalo-hair wreath may have 
been is not known; but we may safely assume that it possessed 
a symbolic meaning. 

Describing the dress of Nuimak-mahana ina certain Mandan 
ceremony, Curtis‘ says: 


‘«. . . a wide band of brown buffalo-hair covering his forehead, collar 


and anklets of jack-rabbit skin, and a kilt of twisted strands of buffalo- 
hair completed his dress.’’ 


Buffalo hair was likewise used by the Omaha in forming the dress 
worn by them in their Buffalo dance. A part of their costume has 
thus been described : 


1See Bushnell, The Choctaw of Bayou Lacomb, Louisiana, Bulletin g8, Bur. Am. 
Eth., 1909. 

2Mr Mooney’s material on the subject will be included in his forthcoming 
memoir on The Heraldic System of the Kiowa Indians, to be published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 

3 Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, 7ravels in the Interior of North America, 
London, 1843, p. 374. 

*E. S. Curtis, Zhe North American Indian, vol. V, 1909, p. 30. 
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‘* Each of four men used to put the skin of a buffalo head over his 
head, the horns standing up, and the hair of the buffalo head hanging 
down below the chest of the wearer. It was over his forehead, as well as 
down his back, but not over his eyes. He also wore a necklace of the 
hair that grows on the throat of a buffalo. Two Crows says that now some 
wear necklaces of 7éAz", that is, old hair, either of a bull or that of a cow, 
which has been shed.’’? 


In the Crazy dance of the Cheyenne, there were two leaders, 
“whose bodies and cheeks were painted with white clay, and whose 
ears were filled with hair shed by the buffalo, which was believed to 
confer strong ‘ medicine’ powers.”’ * 

The buffalo, and likewise its hair, entered into many of the 
religious ceremonies and dances of the Plains tribes, and more 
especially of those who lived in the upper Missouri valley. The 
migratory habits of the buffalo, and the return of the vast herds, 
must have caused them to be regarded by the Indians with a cer- 
tain degree of awe. Then again, many tribes relied on them for the 
principal supply of foed, for their garments and utensils, and also 
for the material of which their dwellings were made ; therefore it is 
easily understood why that animal holds such an important place in 
the mythology and ceremonies of the tribes of the plains. 

Much information bearing on this important and interesting 
phase of the subject may be gathered from the forthcoming work 
on the Kiowa by Mr Mooney, as well as from the monographs of 
the different tribes by Edward S. Curtis. 

Another peculiar use of the hair of the buffalo by the Plains 
tribes was their habit of attaching it to their own hair to cause the 
latter to appear the longer. This custom has been referred to by 
many travelers and writers. 


‘«Though all the far western Indians wear their hair long, the 
Cumanche seems to take most pride in the voluminousness of his ‘ tresses,’ 
and the length of his queue, which is sometimes eked out with buffalo or 
other hair, till its tip reaches the ground, and is bedaubed with gum, 
grease and paint, and decorated with beads and other gewgaws.’’ * 


1J. O. Dorsey, Omaha Sociology, Zhird Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 348. 
2 Mooney, Ghost Dance Religion, Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 1033. 
3 Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, New York, 1844, vol. Il, p. 311. 
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Fic, 76. — Head-dress of buffalo hair. (U.S. National Museum, No. 167,145.) 
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And again we find this rather general statement : 


‘¢ The central and northern Plains tribes part their hair in the middle, 
and confine it in two long tails, one over, or just behind, each ear. 
These pieced out with buffalo or horse hair to make them longer, are 
wrapped with a long and narrow piece of cloth, or beaver skin, cut in 
strips, the folds of which furnish receptacles of which the Indians make 


91 


great use. 
An excessively rare head-dress formed of buffalo hair is pre- 
served in the United States National Museum (no. 167,145). It is 


Fic. 77. — Drawing by Friedrich Kurz, 1851, showing Hidatsa head-dress. 
77 g by 5 


represented in figure 76. This object consists of thirteen strands of 
hair, each of which is about 32 inches in length. Each strand is 
formed of a quantity of hair held together by many small masses of 
gum, to which white clay still adheres. The thirteen strands are 
attached to a narrow band of beaver skin, to the ends of which are 


'Col. R. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, p. 304. 
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fastened narrow thongs: these probably served to secure it to the 
head of the wearer. A metal disk, four inches in diameter, serves 
as an additional ornament, being attached near the top of the head- 


L 


Fic. 78. — Shoshoni head-dress of buffalo hair, Collected on the Wind River reser- 
vation, Wyoming, 1901; now in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
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dress. It is to be regretted that nothing definite is known concern- 
ing the history of this specimen. 

The resemblance between this head-dress and that worn by one 
of the horsemen shown in figure 77 is quite remarkable. This sketch, 
by the Swiss artist Friedrich Kurz, was made at the Hidatsa village 
at Fort Berthold, on the upper Missouri, in July, 1851." On August 
1 of that year Kurz entered in his journal : 


‘« The men in this village [at Fort Berthold] devote more attention 
to ornaments and fine appearance than the girls; the former devote 
especial care to their hair, and even attach borrowed hair to their own in 
long streamers ; but this is done only by men who count ‘ coup.’ ’’ 


A somewhat similar example was obtained from the Shoshoni on 
the Wind River reservation, Wyoming, in 1901 (fig. 78), and is now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City (no. 
50-2344). It is formed of numerous cords of buffalo wool, held 
together by a peculiar gum. The extreme length is about 26 inches, 
while the width of the top is 6% inches. The long strands of wool 
are attached to a narrow band of beaver skin, to each end of which 
is fastened a tuft of buffalo hair dyed red. 

Writing of the Western tribes in general, but of the “ Shiennes”’ 
(Cheyenne) in particular, it was said : 

‘< They even regard long hair as an ornament ; and many wear false 
hair fastened to their own by means of an earthy matter, resembling red 
clay, and depending, in many instances, particularly in the young beaux, 
to their knees, in the form of queues, one on each side of the head, 
variously decorated with ribbon-like slips of red and blue cloth, or 
coloured skin. Others, and by no means an inconsiderable few, had 
collected their long hair into several flat masses of the breadth of two or 
three fingers, and less than the fifth of an inch in thickness, each one 
separately annulated with red clay, at regular intervals.’’* 


The same author, in referring to the Teton Sioux, wrote : 


‘« The hair is in great profusion, and is thrown upon the back in long 
rolls, but upon close inspection the greater portion of it is perceived 
to be false hair artificially attached to their own, the points of junction 

1 Other sketches by this artist appear in val. 10, no. 1, of this journal. 


2Edwin James, An Account of an Expedition (By Maj. Stephen H. Long), 
Philadelphia, 1823, vol. 11, p. 180. 
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being indicated by small masses of clay with which the attachment is 
effected.’’ 

Maximilian wrote of the Minnetaree, or Hidatsa, near Fort 
Berthold, the same as described by Kurz : 


‘« They wear their hair in long flat braids, hanging down upon the 
back like the Mandans ; sometimes it is plastered over with clay, and not 
unfrequently lengthened by gluing false locks to it.’’' 


And in another place he said : 


‘« They [the Mandan] encourage the growth of their hair, and often 
lengthen it by artificial means.’’ * 


The same custom was observed among the Arikara, by whom 
the separate locks of hair were held together by “a substance 
resembling putty.” 

But it remained for Catlin to suggest a plausible explanation of 
the reason for this peculiar custom of lengthening the hair. He 
says : 

‘<Tt is a common custom amongst most of these upper tribes, to splice 
or add on several lengths of hair, by fastening them with glue; probably 
for the purpose of imitating the Crows, upon whom alone Nature has 
bestowed this conspicuous and signal ornament.’’ * 


Another method of dressing the hair was to arrange it in a 
single long braid, often artificially lengthened and decorated with 
metal disks or other objects. Describing the Sioux at Fort Pierre, 
Maximilian said : 

‘« These Indians let their hair grow as long as possible, and plait it 


behind in a long tail, which is ornamented with round pieces of brass, 
and often hangs down to a great length.’’ 


Again, we find other tribes following the same practice : 


‘* The Comanches and Kiowas comb the hair back from the face and 
plait it, with additions, in a single long tail, ornamented with silver or 
plated buckles, and often reaching nearly to the ground.’’ * 

1 Maximilian, op. cit., p. 396. 

2 Ibid., p. 336. 

3 Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, Pittsburgh, 1814, p. 252. 

‘Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North 
American Indians, Phila., 1860, p. 92. 

5 Op. cit., p. 158. 

6 Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, p. 304. 
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Fic. 79. — Buffalo-hair head-dress in the U. S. National Muesum., 


Fortunately a specimen (fig. 79) 
answering this description perfectly 
is preserved in the National Mu- 
seum. It is marked ‘“ Ta-a-wash 
Indians, Green River, Capt. Gunni- 
son 1879.” The extreme length of 
the piece is about 37 inches. It is 
made of buffalo hair, tightly plaited. 
Attached to it are eight german-silver 
disks, and near the lower end are 
six old-style army buttons. No 
other example of this type of head- 
dress can be traced. 

Capt. Jonathan Carver' men- 
tions silver ornaments as used by the 
Sioux women on their hair. Bel- 
trami,” likewise speaking of the 
Sioux, alludes to “ paste buckles” 
attached to their hair. These are 
described as having been obtained 
from traders ; but in all probability 
he saw only the small masses of clay 
or gum already mentioned. 

Quite an interesting reference, 
probably to the Indians of the upper 
Mississippi valley, is found in that lit- 
tle-known work by D’Eres,*’ which 
reads : 

‘*The hair is plucked from the 
head, except a small portion on the back 
part the bigness of a man’s hand; the 
hair thus left on is permitted to grow to 


! Travels in North America, Phila., 1796, 
p- 147. 

24 Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 
London; 1828, vol. 11, p. 182. 

3Charles D. R. D’Eres, A/emoirs, Exeter, 
N. H., 1800, p. 98. 
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CHEYENNE HEAD'ORNAMENT OF BUFFALO HAIR 


(U. S. National Museum, No. 165,948) 
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a great length, and ornamented with silver broaches and feathers of various 
colours, from the crown of the head to the extremity of the hair.’’ 


An exceedingly interesting head ornament in the National Mu- 
seum (no. 165,948) is shown in plate x1x. It was collected among the 
Cheyenne, and is formed of a bunch of buffalo hair in natural color 
and a tuft of eagle down dyed green. The thong attached to the 
down is not dyed, but the larger one, binding the hair, is colored 
red. <A small bag of “ medicine” forms part of the ornament and 
is visible near the top of the specimen. The extreme length is 
about ten inches. Unfortunately nothing definite is known of the 
source of this rare piece. 

Halters and reatas were made of twisted cords of buffalo hair. 
They were evidently made and used by all the tribes of the plains. 
Catlin,’ writing of the tribes in general, says: 

‘« The hair from the head and shoulders [of the buffalo], which is 
long, is twisted and braided into halters,’’ 


The Pawnee,’ and likewise the Shoshoni,’ made halters of buffalo 
hair. And farther north the same custom was followed, for it is 
stated : 

‘« The Assiniboins, Rapid Indians [Atsina], Blackfeet and Mandans, 
together with all the other Indians who inhabit a plain country always 
perform their journeys on horseback . . . They do not often use bridles 
but guide their horses with halters made of ropes which are manufactured 
from the hair of the buffalloe which are very strong and durable.’’ * 


Several such halters are in the National Museum. One ex- 
ample, made by the Comanche and collected by Dr E. Palmer at 
Ft Cobb, Indian Territory, in 1865 (no. 6922), is illustrated in 
figure 80. Thisis an unusually heavy piece, being composed of four 
cords, each of which is formed of two twisted strands. Many simi- 
lar though lighter ones are in the collection, including a “ hair rope” 
from New Mexico, collected by Lieut. A. W. Whipple (no. 1442). 
This is composed of six cords, each of two strands ; it is thirteen 
feet in length, but quite thin. 

1 Op. cit., p. 399. 
2). T. Irving, /ndian Sketches, Phila., 1835, vol. 11, p. 156. 


3 Original Journals of Lewis and Clark, New York, 1905, vol. 111, pp. 30, 31. 
*D, W. Harmon, Journal, Andover, 1820, p. 336. 
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An example collected from the Oto of Nebraska by J. W. Griest 
(no. 22,448), is braided square (sinnet) ; its length is about fourteen 


National Museum, No. 6922. ) 


Fic. 80. — Comanche halter of buffalo hair. (U.S. 


feet. In addition there 
are several small but 
quite long cords in the 
collection. 

Blankets also appear 
to have been made of 
buffalo hair or wool. 
Writing of the Osage 
and neighboring tribes, 
Hunter says : 

‘« The hair of the buf- 
falo and other animals is 
sometimes manufactured 
into blankets; the hair is 
first twisted by hand and 
wound into balls.’’! 


This agrees with a 
description of the work 
of an old man among 
the Arikara, written in 

‘«T was told one day, 
of an old Indian who was 
making a blanket ; I im- 
mediately went to see him. 
To my surprise, I found an 
old man, perfectly blind, 
seated ona stool before a 
kind of frame, near which 
were drawn coarse threads, 
or rather twists of buffaloe 
wool, mixed with wolf's 


hair; he had already made about a quarter of a yard of a very coarse, 
rough cloth. He told me that it was the first he had attempted and that 
it was in consequence of a dream, in which he thought he had made a 


1 John D. Hunter, IJemoir of a Captivity, London, 1824, p. 289. 
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blanket like those of the white people. Hete are the rudiments of 
weaving.”’ 

Although it is not improbable that this was the first attempt of 
that particular individual to make a blanket, it is difficult to believe 
it to have been the first effort by a member of the Arikara tribe, 
although, of course, tanned buffalo hides served the purpose of 
blankets among all the Indians of the plains. 

A rare old blanket from the Wilkes collection, probably made 
by the Nez Percés, and now in the National Museum (2124), is 
formed partly of a brown hair, which is evidently buffalo. 

Another example of old blanket, in the same collection, formed 
part of a Cheyenne scaffold burial. It is made in part of a brown 
wool which appears to be that of buffalo. There is little doubt that 
the blanket was made by Indians. 

One of the earliest reference we have to the use of buffalo hair 
alludes to the making of rug-blankets, but whether made by 
Spaniards or Indians it is difficult to say. It is found in Benavides’ 
Wemorial, written in 1630: 

*¢ The hair [ fe/o] is not like that of our cattle but curly like very fine 
fleece. Of it are made very good rugs.’’ ” 

During the winter months the Northern Indians would place a 
quantity of buffalo hair in their moccasins to add warmth.’ Other 
tribes made similar use of moose or caribou hair.‘ Something of 
the same nature was mentioned by Radisson® as early as 1661 or 
1662, near Lake Superior. 

Buffalo hair was also used by the Sioux and other plains tribes 
to stuff balls and dolls for the children. Many examples of these 
are in the National Museum. Catlin, referring to the Mandan, 
mentions ‘their fine white saddle of doe’s-skin, which is wadded 
with buffalo’s hair.""* A bunch of buffalo hair also served as a brush 
for applying paint in certain ceremonies among the Teton Sioux.’ 

4 Brackenridge, op. cit., p. 253. 

2In Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, 1901, p. 43. 

3D, W. Harmon, op. cit., p. 416. 

4 Alex. Mackenzie, Voyage from Montreal in the Years 1789-1793, New York, 
1802, p. 85. 

5 Peter Esprit Radisson, Voyages, Prince Society, Boston, 1885, p. 212. 

® Catlin, op. cit., p. 186. 

7 Edward S. Curtis, Morth American Indian, 11, 1908. 
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When the early Spanish explorers first entered the plains of the 
Southwest, they marveled at the vast herds of buffalo which they 
encountered in their marches, and from the natives they learned to 
: what extent the buffalo served them in supplying the many neces- 
saries of life. In one early narration it is written : 


** The Riches of Quivira consist in their Oxen, whose Flesh is the 
ordinary Food of the Inhabitants, their Skins serve them for cloathing, 
their Hair for ‘Thred, of their Nerves and Sinews they make cords and 
Bow-strings ; of their Bones they make Nails and Bodkins; of their 
Horn, Trumpets ; of their Bladders, Vessels to keep water in, and their 
dung when dried serves for fire.’’ ' 


A like account is given with reference to the Tonkawa Indians 
of Texas : 


‘* Beside their meat, it [the buffalo] furnished them liberally what 
they desire for conveniences. The brains are used to soften skins, the 
horns for spoons and drinking cups, the shoulder-blades for casas 
[houses ?] and to clear the ground, the tendons for thread and bow- 
strings, the hoof to glue the arrow-feathering. From the tail-hair they 
make ropes and girths; from the wool, belts and various ornaments. 
The hide furnishes saddle and bridle, tether ropes, shields, tents, shirts, 
footwear, and blankets to protect from the cold.’’ * 


A similar description is found in Gomara’s history; and in the 
Relacion Postrera de Sivola,* written in 1541, occurs another ac- 
ae count of the buffalo and of its great value to the natives. Among 
| i the various uses to which they put the different parts of the animal 
it was stated that: ‘“ With the skins they make their houses, with 
the skins they clothe and shoe themselves, of the skins they make 
rope, and also of the wool.’”’ . . . Here we have the earliest refer- 
ence to the ropes or reatas which, as has already been shown, were 
probably used by all the Western tribes. 

The various references and quotations brought together in the 


1Robt. Morden, Geography Rectified, or a Description of the World, 3d ed., 
London, 1693, p. 586. 

2 Meziéres MS., ca. 1770-78, cited by Dr Herbert E. Bolton of the University of 
Texas. 

* Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. 111, London, 1600, p. 382. 

* Winship, The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, Fourteenth Rep. Bur, Am. Eth., 
Pp. 579. 
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preceding pages will suffice to show how universal was the use of 
the hair or wool of the Bison americanus among the native tribes 
of North America. Many references to the different uses of the 
hair by the widely separated tribes have undoubtedly been over- 
looked, but enough has been said to show that it was evidently 
utilized for one purpose or another by a majority of the tribes from 
the Atlantic coast to the Rocky mountains. 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


Fic. 81, — Buffalo, from an unpublished drawing by Friedrich Kurz. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE PIRO 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT 
INTRODUCTION BY F. W. HopcGE 


LrHoUGH known to history since the year 1540, few of our 
A Indian tribes of which representatives yet remain are less 
known at the present time than the Piro of the Rio Grande 

below El Paso, Texas. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the Piro, who 
have been classed as belonging to the Tanoan linguistic family, con- 
sisted of two divisions, one inhabiting the Rio Grande valley from 
the present town of San Marcial in Socorro county, New Mexico, 
northward to within about fifty miles of Albuquerque, where the 
Tigua settlements began ; the other division, sometimes called Tom- 
piros and Salineros, occupying the desert stretch east of the river in 
the vicinity of the salt lagoons, or salinas, where it bordered the 
eastern group of Tigua settlements on the south. The western or 
Rio Grande branch of the Piro was visited in 1540 by members of 
Coronado’s expedition, in 1580 by Chamuscado, in 1583 by Espejo 
(who found them occupying ten villages along the river and in 
others near by), in 1598 by Ofiate, and in 1621-1630 by Fray 
Alonso Benavides who relates that they were settled in fourteen 
pueblos along the river. 

The establishment of missions among the Piro began in 1626. 
In that year the most southerly church and monastery in New 
Mexico were built at Senect by Arteaga and Zufiiga (to whom are 
attributed the planting of the first vines and the manufacture of wine 
in this region), and during the same year missions at Sevilleta, 
Socorro, and probably also at Alamillo were founded. It is not 
improbable that the Piro of the Rio Grande, although said to num- 
ber 6,000 in 1630, had been already seriously harrassed by the 
Apache, for Sevilleta had been depopulated and burned in conse- 
quence of intertribal wars prior to the founding of the missions, and 
426 
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was not resettled until the missionaries arrived. Moreover, the 
fourteen villages along the Rio Grande occupied by the Piro in 
1630 were reduced to four half a century later. ‘This was due 
not only to the efforts of the missionaries to gather their flock into 
larger pueblos,” says Bandelier, “‘ but also to the danger to which 
these Indians were exposed from the Apaches of the ‘ Perrillo’ and 
the ‘ Gila,’ as the southern bands of that restless tribe were called.” ! 

The area occupied by the Piro of the Salinas extended from the 
pueblo of Abo southeastward to and including the pueblo of Tabira, 
commonly but improperly called “Gran Quivira,” a distance of 
about 25 miles. The habitat of the eastern Piro was even more 
desert in character than that of the eastern Tigua, which bounded 
it on the north, for the Arroyo de Abo, on which Abo pueblo was 
situated, is the only perennial stream in the region, the inhabitants 
of Tabira and Tenabo depending entirely on the storage of rainwater 
for their supply. In addition to the three pueblos named, Bande- 
lier has concluded that the now ruined villages known by the Span- 
ish names Pueblo Blanco, Pueblo Colorado, and Pueblo de la Parida 
were probably among the eleven inhabited settlements of the Salinas 
seen by Chamuscado in 1580, but at least three of this number were 
occupied by the Tigua. Juan de Ojffate, in 1 598, also visited the pueblos 
of the Salinas, and to Fray Francisco de San Miguel, a chaplain of 
Ojiate’s force, was assigned the Piro country as part of his mission 
district. The headquarters of this priest being at Pecos, many miles 
to the northward, it is not likely that much active mission work was 
done among the Piro during his incumbency, which covered only 
about three years. The first actual missions among the Piro pueblos 
of the Salinas were established in 1629 by Francisco de Acevedo at 
Abo and Tabira, and probably also at Tenabo ; but before the massive- 
walled churches and monasteries were completed, the village dwell- 
ers of both the Salinas and the Rio Grande suffered so seriously 
from the depredations of the Apache, that Senect on the Rio Grande, 
as well as every pueblo of the Salinas, was deserted before the great 
Pueblo insurrection of 1680. Prior to the raid on Senecti by the 
Apache in 1675, six of the inhabitants of that village were executed 


‘See Bandelier in Papers of the Archeological Institute of America, American 
Series, 1v, 1892, pp. 236-253, 268-292. 
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for the murder of the alcalde-mayor and four other Spaniards. 
Probably on account of the fear with which the Spaniards were 
known to be regarded by the Piro after this occurrence, they were 
not invited by the northern Pueblos to participate in the revolt 
against the Spaniards in 1680; consequently when Otermin, the 
governor, retreated from Santa Fé to El Paso in that year, he was 
joined by nearly all the inhabitants of Socorro, Sevilleta, and Ala- 
millo. These, with the former occupants of Senect, who since the 
destruction of their village by the Apache had resided at Socorro, 
were afterward established in the new villages of Socorro, Texas, 
and Senecu del Sur (‘‘ Senecu of the South”) in Chihuahua, on the 
Rio Grande below El Paso, where their remnant still survives. In 
attempting to reconquer New Mexico in the following year, Otermin 
caused Alamillo to be burned, because the few remaining inhabitants 
fled at his approach. Only three families remained at Sevilleta 
when the Spaniards retreated, but these had departed and the pueblo 
was almost in ruins on their return in 1681. 

The entire Piro division of the Tanoan family probably num- 
bered about 9,000 early in the seventeenth century. Now only 
about sixty individuals are known to survive, and although these 
still retain a shadow of their aboriginal customs, they are ‘* Mex- 
icans’’ to all intents and purposes, and perhaps only one or two 
have any remembrance of their native language.' 

In October, 1852, John Russell Bartlett, of the international 
commission to determine the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, visited the Piro and recorded a vocabulary of their 
language, from the original of which, preserved in the archives of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington, the accompanying 
copy is reproduced. The vocabulary has not hitherto been published ; 
indeed the only specimen of the Piro language previously printed 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer, which appears in the Coleccion Polid- 
iomica Mexicana que contiene la Oracion Dominical (Mexico, 1860, 
page 36), reprinted, with some errors, in Bancroft, Native Races, 11 
714, 1886.2 The Prayer follows : 


1 See Fewkes, The Pueblo Settlements near E] Paso, Texas, American Anthropolo- 
gist, WV, §7-75, Jan.-Mar., 1902. 

2 A new edition of the Coleccion, ‘* en 68 idiomas y dialectos,’’ was published by the 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Mexico, 1888 (31 pages). 
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Quitatac nasaul e yapolhua tol hiy quiamgiana mi quiamnarint Jaquié 
mu gilley nasamagui hikiey quiamsamaé, mukiataxam, hikiey, hiquiqui- 
amo quia inaé, huskilley nafoleguey, gimoréy, y apol y ahuley, quialiey, 
nasan e pomo llekey, quiale mahimnague yo sé mahi kand rrohoy, se 
teman quiennatehui mu killey, nani, emolley quinaroy zetasi, na san 
quianatehuey pemcihipompo y, qui solakuey quifollohipuca. Kuey maihua 
atellan, folliquitey. Amen. 


Bartlett’s vocabulary is prefaced with a note on the language of 
the Piro that is not without interest. It is here printed verbatim, 
together with the vocabulary, since this material is almost all we 
have pertaining to the linguistics of a tribe that played such an im- 
portant part in the early history of our Southwest. 


LANGUAGE OF THE PirRos 


This vocabulary was taken down as given by two Indians, the 
principal of the tribe residing in the pueblo or town of Sinecu 
[Senect], a few miles below El Paso del Norte, on the western 
bank of the Rio Grande. Their names were Hieronymo Peraza 
and Marcos Alejo ;' the latter having received sufficient education to 
read in Spanish. The former was an intelligent man, though un- 
educated. Both were christianized Indians as all are who live in 
the Pueblos or towns. 

These men manifested much interest in our enquiries and readily 
answered all my questions, relative to their history, manners and 
customs; and particularly to their language. In every instance, 
each pronounced the word asI gave it to themin Spanish. This was 
repeated several times I (sic) order that I might get the true sound, 
which I pronounced and repeated until the Indians were satisfied 
and could detect no variation in my pronunciation and theirs. The 
word was then entered in the vocabulary, and again pronounced 
according to my orthography. In many instances I sounded each 
syllable separately that no portion of it should be lost. When the 
list was completed, I began and pronounced each Indian word, to 
see if they could recognize it, which in most cases they were able 
"1 Fewkes mentions Augustin Allegro (cacique), Pablo Allegro (governor), Victoriana 


Pedraza (war-chief ), Casimera Pedraza, and Dolores Allejo among the survivors of Seneci 


in 1901. 
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to do, by giving the corresponding word in Spanish. Frequently 
they would exclaim, “claro, muy claro,” clear, very clear, when I 
enunciated a word to their satisfaction, and on the whole they 
seemed much pleased in having their language recorded. They 
observed that with this vocabulary we might discover some of their 
tribe in other parts of the country, of whose existence they knew 
nothing; and one of them said, that, if he could only read, he would 
take down the English language as we had theirs, and so learn it. 

Believing that many of the long words were compounds, i endeav- 
oured to analyse them, by asking the meaning of separate syllables, 
or portions of certain words, but they could give no definition to 
the parts. Nevertheless, I entertain the belief that many of the long 
words are compounded of several, as in the word for mosquito, guen- 
/o-a-tu-ya-é ; which if I (sic) could be analysed would probably express 
the idea of the insect that bites. The names of colours white, black, 
yellow, blue etc., begin with za, which probably may denote colour ; 
but on making the enquiry what it meant, or what was the word for 
colour, I could get no information. 

A peculiarity which characterises the Indian languages of North 
America seemed to prevail in that of the Piros, vizt that the women 
pronounced words different from the men, or that there was what 
is known as the women’s language. In several instances when 
questioning the two Indians alluded to, they spoke of the ‘ women’s 
language,’ and gave the word required in both the men’s and women’s 
language. In these examples, however, the only difference seemed 
to be that one was more strongly aspirated than the other, or a 
slight difference was perceptible in the accent. It was no greater 
than the pronunciation of the English language by educated and 
uneducated people. 

The aspirated sounds in the Piro language are very slight, 
so much so that they are scarcely perceptible in the enunciation of 
one of the men. The same may be said of the nasals, which are 
not only few in number, but very slight in utterance. No 152 — 
three, moz-tu ; — and 168, to drink, ta-soz-yau, are examples, and 
the only ones in the vocabulary of two hundred [one hundred and 
seventy-five] words. The sound in these is precisely that of the 
French, mon, and sox. In gutturals, which abound in most of the 
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Indian languages, the Piro seems deficient as far as can be judged 
from the vocabulary before us. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies which so strongly character- 
ize the whole family of Indian languages, I am inclined to believe 
that in former times, when the language was exclusively spoken by 
the tribe, it possessed more aspirated, nasal and guttural sounds, 
and that they were more strongly marked than at present. But as 
it is now limited to a very small number, who use the Spanish as 
freely as their own, these sounds have become softened and more 
allied to that language. 

The almost universal termination of ¢, is peculiar. When this 
appears, it is strongly accented, like the full French accented ¢. 6 
does not appear, and 7 but once in the vocabulary, vizt, in the 60th 
word, wa-i-vo-na-é (morning); and in this it was difficult to say, 
whether the sound was nearer the v7, orw. RX appears but twice 
in our vocabulary i. e., in the 42d word, /ron-na-é (house), and the 
56th, Aron-é [sic] (day). In both of these the sound was distinct. 
Nos. 56, pipa-hem, pipe (Span.); 81, za-is/a-é (Span. isla, island); 108, 
pa-lo-ma-é (Span. paloma, pigeon); 31, ¢/-en-cuerpo-é, (Span. cuerpo, 
body), are derived from the Spanish. 
trophe follows a letter. 


In several instances an apos- 
In these examples it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish to which syllable the apostrophized letter belonged, and as 
it seemed midway between them, the sound seemed better expressed 
by the manner in which it has been given. 


Piro VOCABULARY 


1. Man o-ye 14. Indian ; 

2. Woman su-n'é people a-tsi-hem 
3. Boy at-sam-é 15. Head pi-ném 

4. Girl yool-e 16. Hair sa-na-é 

5. Infant, child yu-wa-né 17. Face tso-hem 

6. Father, my = e/-em-ta-ta-é 18. Forehead tsi-kia-néem 
7. Mother, my  et-em-hia-é 19. Ear tah-so-héem 
8. Husband, my e/-a-man-tsal-a-é 20. Eye tsi-hio-né-que 
g. Wife, my el-a-a-m' sun-é 21. Nose Su-é 

10. Son, my el-a-m' eu-t-é 22. Mouth sa-na-e 

11. Daughter, my e/-a-m' eu-i-sun-é 23. Tongue mi-n é 

12. Brother, my e/-a-m' pu-pu-é 24. Teeth we-ye 

13. Sister, my gu-gu-é 25. Beard tsa-fa-hé 
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26. Neck 
27. Arm 


Hand 


29. Fingers 


. Nails 
. Body 


Leg 
Foot 


. Toes 


Bone 
Heart 
Blood 


. Town, village 
. Chief 
. Warrior 


Friend 
House 


. Kettle 

. Bow 

. Arrow 

. Axe, hatchet 


Knife 


. Canoe, boat 
. Shoes 

. Pipe 

. Tobacco 

. Sky, heaven 
. Sun 

. Moon 

. Star 

. Day 

. Night 

. Light 


Darkness 


. Morning 


Evening 


. Spring 
. Summer 
. Autumn 
. Winter 


Wind 


. Thunder 
. Lightning 
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youl-wa-hem 
hia-hem 
ma-nem 
man-hio-neé 
man-sa-si-hé 
el-en-cuerpo-é[Sp. ] 
pe-sa-hem 
a-néem 
an-hio-né 
ou-an-ém 
pe-n'é 
u-hem 
tat-hone-a-é 
tat-k’ hem-tsa-é 
ah-te-héem 
pi-ye-é 
hron-na-é 
st-la-yem 
hui-le 
Sa-wem 
ha-tsa-é [Sp.] 
tse-é 
kia-noa-hem [Sp.] 
hiu-pi-¢ 
pipa-hem [Sp.] 
sa-yé 
ya-pol-ya-we 
pu-e 

a-¢ 

a-hio-sa-é 
hrom-é 

no-é 

na-moe-e 
na-mo-hion-é 
Wa-t-Vvo-na-e 
gue-na-é 
ha-le-pu-na-é 
ha-leep é 
tu-la-é 
tu-la’-hel-ki-é 
hua-é 
kuen-sil-u-é 
kien-lo-é 


. Rain 

. Snow 

Hail 

. Fire 

. Water 

Ice 

. Earth, land 

76. Sea 

77. River 

78. Lake 

79. Valley 

80. Hill, 
mountain 

Island 

Stone 

Salt 

Iron 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
go. Pine 

gi. Flesh, meat 
92. Dog 

93. Buffalo 

94. Bear 

95. Wolf 

96. Deer 

97. Elk 

98. Beaver 

99- 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
jo8. 
109. 
1 10. 


Tree 
Wood 
Leaf 
Bark 
Grass 


Tortoise 
Fly 
Mosquito 
Snake 
Bird 
Egg 
Feathers 
Wings 
Duck 
Pigeon 
Fish 
Salmon 
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na-a-waan 
pan-waan 
an-y' le-sol- é 
Sa-yé 

a-é 

a-tse-é 

na-f' ol-é 
a-sa-é 

a-tst-é 
hi-a-yo-na-¢ 


he-hem 

na-tsla-é [Sp.] 

ta-we 

so-an’-é 

po-ya-0-na-e 

i-sa-ké 

sa-hé 

a-o-lé 

hia-yem 

son-é 

huan-em 

ta-we 

tsu-é 

yo-tson-lé 

kio-é 

kia-lé 

pi-ye 

a-hoom-é 

a-ya-é 

a-tzal-i-é 
a-fu-ya-é 
guen-lo-a-tu-ya-é 
pe-tsun-to-yan-é 
tsi-ki-é 
a- we-y" é 
yo-né 
yo-na-hé 
a-pem' é 
pa-lo-ma-é [Sp.] 
pu-é 
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33: 
- 35- 
36. 
38 
40 
42. 
43 
44 
ies 45 
47. 
48 
49 
5! 
55 
5¢ 
57 
58 
‘ig 59 
62 
63 
65 
66. 
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111. Sturgeon 
112, Name 
113. Affection 
114. White 
115. Black 
116. Red 
117. Blue 
118. Yellow 
11g. Green 
120. Great 
121. Small 
122. Strong 
123. Young 
124. Old 
125. Good 
126. Bad 
127. Handsome 
128. Ugly 
129. Alive 
130. Dead 
131. Cold 
132. Warm 
133. I 
134. Thou 
135. He 
136. We 
137. Ye 
138. They 
139. This ) 
140. That § 
141. All 
142. Many, 
much 
143. Who 
144. Near 
145. To-day 
146. Yesterday 


much cold. 


2very warm. 
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a-hia 


ma-kia-pe-tow 


na-a-tzay-é 
na-u-e 
na-tzeu-ée 
na-sa-wa-é 
na-tzeu-se-e 
ma-we 
hia-we 
ma-tze-é 
a-tzem-é 
0-t-sa-é 
ma-na-su-0-e 
ma-na-fot-ye 
ma-we 
ma-fo-yée 

pi-we 
ma-na-ya-é' 
ma-na-si-le* 
na-0-é 

e-ki-€ 

wa é 
na-saamt 
na-sa-t 


wa guay 
ta-hém 


ho-le-mé 


ma-0-we 
ta-ou 
he-o-pé 
hio-sé 
tse-mé 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
155. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


THE 


To-morrow 
Yes 

No 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Twenty 
Forty 


PIRO 
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hue-t-dé 
hoi-y'é 
hen-kio-yé 
eu-t-yut 
wi-yu 
mén-tu* 
Wwe-no 
an-tao 
WMa-seu 
tsu-wuh 
hut-li-yu 
hua-weh 
tén-yo 
lén-u-t 
tén-wi-yu 
tin-te-yo 
we-na-te-leo 


One hundred “n-na-te-leo 


Four 
hundred 

One 
thousand 

To eat 

To drink 

To run 

To dance 

To sing 

To sleep 

To speak 

To see 

To love 

To kill 

To sit 

To stand 

To go 


To come 


wen-tén-na-ta-leo 


tén-yo-tin-na-ta-leo 
ta-son-yau 
ha-me-we 
hi-% 
ha-ya-ta-hoi 
ha-ya-tu-méo 
ha-tze-sa-yot 
hin-mo-ot 
la-pe-tao 
hkie-hu-nao 
hel-en-é 

hel-% 
hel-o-fo-yé 
na-hel-e-yao 


Smén-tu. The n with a dash under it is meant to 


denote a slightly nasal sound, as the same syllable would be pronounced in French. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT TYUONYI, NEW MEXICO, 
IN 1908! 


By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


T will be of interest to know that the work of the School of 
| American Archzology in the Rito de los Frijoles during the 
summer of 1908 was a continuation of the activities of the 
Archeological Institute of America commenced in that region a 
quarter of a century ago. The first work of the Institute in Amer- 
ican archeology was the sending of Mr A. F. Bandelier to the 
Southwest in 1881. The results of his activities there have been 
of the greatest service to all who have followed him in that region. 
I take especial pleasure at this time in acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to the distinguished scholar who blazed the way for all that 
the rest of us have been permitted to do. His reports are indis- 
pensable guide-books to the archeology of the Southwest. Ban- | 
delier was the Pausanias of the Rio Grande valley. 


In this paper I shall endeavor, by extensive pictorial treatment, 
to enable the reader to see something of the environment which 
nurtured the peculiar type of culture that arose in this portion of the 
Southwest in pre-Spanish times. 

I desire first to call attention to the character of the country by 
which the Rito de los Frijoles is surrounded. The Pajarito plateau, 
lying between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande valley, is 
covered by a blanket of volcanic tufa which has been gashed into 
thousands of fragments by ages of torrential erosion. Those de- 
tached masses have been further sculptured by the winds into 
castle-like battlements and the walls honeycombed with natural 
caves. Looking across this plateau from any eminence, the eye 
sees hundreds of these castellated buttes, geological islands, rising 
up from a plain that has been denuded of all other portions of this 


' Read at the annual meeting of the Archzological Institute of America, at Toronto, 
Canada, December 30, 1908. 
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covering. These masses present sheer precipices on the southern 
exposure of from fifty to five hundred feet in height, rising above a 
sloping talus which gives down to the dry arroyos of the cafion 
bottom. 

Starting down the Rio Grande from a point opposite the Tewa 
Indian pueblo of San Ildefonso, let us notice the geological struc- 
ture of the rim of this plateau as it is presented to the observer in 
passing down White Rock cafion. In places enormous masses 
stand out against the horizon line, along the base of which we find 
the cobblestone and gravel of the shore-line of the Miocene lake 
that once filled the basin north of Santa Fé, known as the Espajiola 
valley. Prior to the establishment of the Rio Grande drainage this 
basin contained lakes or marshes covering an area of perhaps fifty 
miles long by twenty in breadth. In the Santa Fé marls of the 
ancient lake bed we find fossil remains of the mammoth, the mas- 
todon, the three-toed horse, several extinct dogs, and vultures. 
Passing on down the valley of the Rio Grande, which enters White 
Rock cafion just below the pueblo of San Ildefonso, varying aspects 
of the geological structure of the plateau rim are to be seen. In 
the cafion opening into the Rio Grande at this point we encounter 
basaltic extrusions of recent geologic time. An example of this is 
seen at the well-known Black mesa, which rises boldly from the 
valley on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande just north of San 
Ildefonso. This is the Tuyo of Tewa mythology, the Sacred Fire 
mountain on which the Indians of Pohwoge (as San Ildefonso is 
called by the natives) built their pit-dwellings and lived through the 
historic sieges of the early period of Spanish occupancy, and to 
which to this day they make pilgrimages and present offerings at 
their ancient fire shrine. These black basaltic extrusions bear no 
geological relation to the yellow tufa formations that cover the 
major part of the plateau. That they are more recent in origin is 
shown by the fact that the under-side of the tufa cap is thoroughly 
baked at the point of contact with the basalt, showing that the vol- 
canic tufa was not laid down upon a cold surface, but that, on the 
contrary, the basalt has been thrust up from below at a time subse- 
quent to the deposit of the tufa, which belongs to a geological 
period very remote. The age of the New Mexico basalts affords 
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an interesting problem and one that is constantly being brought 


[N. S., 11, 1909 


forward in connection with the question of the age of man in the 
Southwest. Geologists hold that the most recent volcanic forma- 
tions of New Mexico may not exceed from eight thousand to twenty 


thousand years of age. 


However, we find as yet no evidence of the 


existence of mdn in this region contemporary with the most recent 


volcanic activity. 


We are constantly hearing 


Fic. 82. — ‘The northern trail. 


of specimens of 
charred human 
bones and char- 
red corn being 
found imbedded 
in the lava. Evi- 
dence of the ex- 
istence of man 
at this period in 
the Southwest 
would not be un- 
welcome, but it 
must be stated 
that not a single 
case of the kind 
above mentioned 
has been sub- 
stantiated by the 
facts upon care- 
ful investigation. 
Examination of 
these specimens 
has in every case 
shown that the 
material in which 
they are imbed- 
ded is not basalt 
but a material 
totally different 


chemically, undoubtedly a fused adobe. Such specimens might be 


produced at any time by the burning down of a building in which 
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corn or human bones were in contact with adobe soil. The adobe 
fuses readily and gives a product which superficially bears consid- 
erable resemblance to basaltic lava. 

Passing on down the valley of the Rio Grande, its gorge be- 
comes deeper until we reach the point at which the cajion of the 
Rito de los Frijoles enters. Here White Rock cafion has a depth 
of nearly a thousand feet. It is not possible to enter the valley of 
the Rito de los Frijoles by passing up its gorge from the Rio 
Grande. The narrow passage is blocked by two waterfalls which 
have a leap respectively of about seventy and ninety feet. One must 
climb to the mesa top by the old Navaho trail south of the Rito, 
follow this a mile or two toward the mountains, and then descend 
by an ancient rock trail into the gorge at the site of the old Tyuonyi 
villages. Another ancient trail enters the cafion from the north 
(figure 82). 

Of all the beautiful and romantic spots in the Southwest none 
surpasses the Rito de los Frijoles (plate xx). The part of it of especial 
interest to us is the lower five miles of its course, and of this por- 
tion a stretch covering less than two miles has the archeological 
interest which claims our attention at the present moment. The 
flood-plain in the bottom of the cafion nowhere exceeds an eighth 
of a mile in width. The streamlet which issues from the Jemez 
mountains, ten miles above, carries its waters during the entire 
year to the Rio Grande. It is never-failing. It has endured for 
ages through the progressive desiccation that has extended over 
the entire Southwest, leaving the valley of the Rito one of the few 
spots still habitable in a region long since depopulated because of 
the failure of water. The former populous condition of this plateau is 
attested by the myriad remains of cliff-houses and ancient pueblos 
that occupy every valley and mesa top from the Chama river to 
the Cochiti and between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande. 

A glance at the structural map (plate xxi) will give a fairly clear 
impression of the geological formation of the cafion of the Rito. 
The northern wall is a vertical escarpment of from 200 to 
300 feet high, rising above a sloping talus. The southern wall 
has a more gentle slope, is lightly timbered, and nowhere presents 
the long, continuous, vertical escarpments seen on the northern wall. 
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The ancient remains in the Rito consist of four community houses 
in the valley and one on the mesa rim near the southern brink of 
the cajfion, and a series of cliff-houses extending for a distance of a 
mile and a quarter along the base of the northern wall. These 
cliff-houses are of the excavated type sometimes known as “‘ cavate 
lodges,” but this term is one that should be rejected from the nomen- 
clature of Southwestern archeology. The excavated cliff-house is 
as much a true cliff-dwelling as is the pueblo built in the natural 


Fic. 83. — Alcoves in cliff, originally forming back rooms of talus pueblo. 


cave. The true character of the so-called “ cavate lodge’’ has not 
been fully understood. Some of these excavated rooms have been 
used as domiciles independently of any construction upon the talus 
against the cliff, but through the entire Pajarito region, where this 
type of cliff-dwelling culture reaches its culmination, the excavated 
rooms were not generally used as independent domiciles: they 
served more often as back rooms of the houses built upon the slop- 
ing talus against the cliff wall (figute 83). In the Rito de los Fri- 
joles thirteen of these talus villages were identified and sufficient 
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85. — Ground-plan of talus village, Group D. 
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excavation done to lay bare foundation walls 
establishing the existence of houses of from two 
to four terraces built against the cliff. The 
series of panoramic views (plates xx, XXI, XXIII- 
xxv) shows the present condition of several of 
these talus villages. Mr Chapman’s restoration 
of Group D (figure 84) shows that village in its 
original condition. (See also the ground-plan, 
figure 85.) 

Nowhere else are the evidences of the exis- 
tence of the talus pueblos so well preserved as 
in the Rito. Here we see not only the rows of 
holes in which rested the floor and the ceiling 
timbers of the buildings, but in many cases the 
plaster is still upon the rock which formed the 
back wall of the house in front. Of the thirteen 
talus pueblos found in the Rito de los Frijoles 
some contained perhaps not to exceed 20 to 25 
rooms. The largest, shown in figure 84 as 
Group D, was a continuous house from one 
story to four stories high and extending along 
the cliff for a distance of 700 feet. Compare the 
map of village groups (plate xxi), the ground- 
plan of Group D (figure 85), the restoration 
(figure 84), and the photograph of this group 
(plate xxiv). Very little excavation has as yet 
been done in the talus pueblos. The uncover- 
ing of all these ancient villages will be a work 
of great interest and will extend over several 
seasons. Whether each separate village repre- 
sents the abode of a single clan or whether their 
separation is merely dependent upon the struc- 
ture of the cliff is yet to be determined. 

The principal focus of population in the Rito 
de los Frijoles was the great community house 
of Tyuonyi. This was a terraced structure, 
roughly circular in form (see plan, figure 86). It 
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was built of blocks of the volcanic tufa, and the amount of débris 
indicates that it was a three-story pueblo. Unlike the majority of 
the large community houses of this region, this building is some- 
what regular in construction. Asa rule these buildings seem to 
have grown by gradual accretions, single rooms or suites of rooms 


Fic. 86, — Ground-plan of community house, Tyuonyi. 


having been added to the building to meet the needs of increasing 
families. Here there is a total absence of this irregularity of plan. 
It would appear that the entire building was planned and executed 
at once. The curving walls are not produced by simply changing 
the direction of the wall from room to room. The walls form curved 
lines. The thinnest part of the structure was at the southwest, 
where there is a flattening in the roughly circular plan, due to the 
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nearness of the creek. On the southeast the excavations have laid 
bare the ground-plan of the building as shown in the drawing. In 

all 44 rooms have been excavated in this building. 
fe The detailed description of the building, its architecture and 
: appurtenances, is reserved for the report to follow the excava- 
tions of the 


season of 
1909, when a 
much larger 
area will have 
been uncov- 
ered.' At pre- 
sent it may be 
observed that 


the building is 
not well 
constructed 
as others that 
have been ex- 
cavated in the 
Pajarito re- 
gion, e. g., 
those at Puye 
and Tchirege. 
The walls are 
lighter, the 
stone hardly 
so well pre- 


pared, not so 
Fic. 87. — Entrance to court. well laid nor 

so well plas- 

tered. Neither is the flooring so firmly made. The form of the 
building was well calculated for defense. The living-rooms were 
entered from the inner court by means of ladders ascending to 
the roofs and then through hatchways and by ladders descending 
into the interior. The court, so far- as can be determined, was en- 


‘It is expected that this report will appear in the next issue of this journal. 
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tered by a single passageway (see plan) on the eastern side. This 
has been cleared (figure 87). It is of irregular width, varying from 
six to seven feet, the side walls covered with adobe plaster and the 
eastern or outer end provided with a double system of barricades. 
Posts were planted across the passage at short intervals, and out- 
side of this a stone wall partially closed, and, as occasion required, 
could be made to completely close the entrance. 


Fic, 88. — Excavated kiva. 


An interesting fact was disclosed by the excavation of the in- 
terior court. The construction of the building is such that there 
has been no wash of soil into the inner court, yet the exploratory 
trenches produced in every direction from the center toward the 
inner wall show an accumulation of soil in the court, since the 
abandonment of the building, of from two to six feet in depth, the 
greatest accumulation being against the wall at the southeastern 
part. A study of the environment of the pueblo reveals no means 
by which the soil could have been laid down except by atmospheric 
deposit, and the situation is not exposed to drifting desert sands, 
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being in a deep sheltered verdant cafion that lies between lightly 
timbered grassy mesas. 


‘yo 


One of the most interesting features of the archeological remains 
; in this region is the kivas, the circular subterranean chambers which 
: we know were the tribal sanctuaries. Three of these ceremonial 
rooms are found within the court of the great pueblo, one of which 
was excavated by us (figure 88). A few rods below the large com- 
munity house was found the largest kiva that has yet been dis- 
covered. It has long passed for a reservoir. The excavation of 
this structure lays bare a circular room almost 42 feet in diameter, 
lined with a double wall of tufa blocks. On the floor near the 
eastern side is the fire-pit known to the Tewa Indians as the sipapu. 
In the floor are seen the holes in which stood the four columns that 
supported the roof of the kiva. The method of roofing will be 
shown in a subsequent paper. The entrance to the kiva was 


through a trap-door in the roof which was probably placed at 
: the point of intersection of the diagonals drawn from the columns 
3 supporting the roof. If there was an altar it probably occupied a 


place on the floor between the s¢fapu and the wall back of the fire- 
; pit, and was doubtless built in terraced form of stone and adobe, 
three or four feet wide, about a foot thick, and rising to a height of 
three or four feet. This conjecture concerning the arrangement of 
the altar is based on what is to be seen in similar sanctuaries now 
in use in various pueblos of the Rio Grande valley. It is not to be 
accepted as conclusive, for in the three kivas excavated by us in 
the Rito, the altar, if it ever existed, has disappeared. 
; Inthe wall adjacent to the fire-pit is a horizontal tunnel (figure 89) 
forming a passageway from the kiva to a vertical shaft a short dis- 
tance outside the kiva walls (figure 90). This tunnel is somewhat 
more than two feet wide ; its floor is a few inches above the floor of 
: the kiva, and its roof, which was probably of wood, nearly four feet 
above the floor. On each side of the entrance was a stone post, and 
above, a heavy lintel of stone. The drawings of the tunnel and shaft 
: shown in figures 89 and go give a type representation, certain 
features being shown as found and others being somewhat conjec- 
tural. The shaft itself was not lafge enough to permit of its being 
a practicable entrance, though the tunnel is of ample size. In the 
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great kiva here described two such entrances exist, one on the eastern 
and one on the western side. In no other kiva has more than one 
such entrance been found. The function of this feature of the sub- 
terranean ceremonial 
rooms cannot be re- 


garded as finally de- 
termined. It is a feat- 
ure common to all 


ancient kivas, both in 
the Rio Grande and 
the San Juan valley, 
but does not exist in 
the kivas of the mod- 
ern Pueblo towns. It 
is what Dr J. Walter 
Fewkes, in his report 
on the excavation of 
Colorado, describes as i 


a device for the venti- 


lation of the kiva. 
Fic. 89, — Interior of kiva — ceremonial entrance. 


I am not yet pre- (Restored. ) 


pared to accept Dr 
Fewkes’ determination, nor am | inclined to oppose any view of my 
own to that of the distinguished scholar who has long been my 
teacher in American archeology. I simply await further evidence 
on this interesting point, and for the present continue to call this 
feature of the kiva the ‘ceremonial entrance.’’ Whatever may have 
been its function, it was doubtless the same throughout the Pueblo 
region. An examination of more than a hundred examples in 
southern Utah and Colorado, in the Chaco caiion, New Mexico, and 
the Rio Grande drainage, shows that while this appurtenance of the 
kiva varied greatly in form and construction, the same principle pre- 
vailed throughout. In Utah two sticks are usually found in the 
shaft, crossed at right angles. 

In the Rito de los Frijoles kivas are found in three situations, 
viz., contiguous to the pueblos in the valley bottom, sunk in the 
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talus in front of the cliff-villages, and excavated in the walls of the 
cliff. It seems likely that each group or village possesses its own 
kiva, and this has an important bearing on the question of whether 
or not each of the seventeen separate groups of houses in the com- 
re munity, outside of the great pueblo, constituted the abode of a clan. 


Fic. 90. — Exterior of kiva. (Restored. ) 


There is much to indicate that the dual system of tribal organiza- 
tion existed in the Rito de los Frijoles. It is probable that the 
great kiva above described was the sanctuary of either the Winter 
— or the Summer people. 

A few hundred yards to the east of the great kiva is an object 
that presented an intricate problem. It consists of a circular floor 
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constructed of tufa blocks laid in concentric form. Many conjec- 
tures arose with reference to the function of this circular platform : 
that it could have been a threshing floor has been rejected for the 
reason that the natural earth, properly smoothed and beaten, forms 


Fic. 91. — The great ceremonial cave. 


the best possible threshing floor in the Southwest. The solution 
that appeals most strongly to the writer is that this circular plat- 
form is what remains, that is, the floor, of the other tribal kiva that 
was built entirely above ground, as is the case at Santa Clara and 
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Fic, 92. — Kiva in great ceremonial cave ; after excavation. 


at San Ildefonso, and that its circular walls have been entirely 
removed. At a short distance farther down the valley such a cir- 
cular stone building is still standing. It is not believed that this 
building is of aboriginal origin; indeed, the Rito de los Frijoles was 
occupied more or less for two centuries by Mexicans. We know 
that at one time it was the favorite resort of outlaws who found in 
it a secure refuge. It would have been natural for such persons 
to remove the ruined walls of a building such as has just been sup- 
posed, and with the stone to construct a similar building for resi- 
dential purposes near by. 

Another interesting feature of the archeology of the Rito de los 
Frijoles is the great ceremonial cave, situated high in the face of the 
cliff just opposite the upper pueblo (plate xxvi, figure 91). This 
cave is entered with considerable difficulty, all vestiges of its ancient 
entrance having disappeared. The cave has contained several 
rooms built against the wall, and back of these were excavated 
rooms. Inthe bottom of the cave was a kiva excavated in the rock 
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floor (figure 92). This we cleared of its accumulated débris, finding 
numerous interesting articles well preserved because of their pro- 
tection from the elements. Specimens of matting were taken from 
the kiva in an almost perfect state of preservation, also perfectly 
preserved grains of red corn were found. This is one of the few 
ceremonial caves found in this region. One long known to us is 
that called “La Cueva Pintada,’’ or The Painted Cave, in the 
northern wall of the Cafiada de la Cuesta Colorada (figure 93). 
This cave has its walls covered with pictographs painted in red, 
white, and black. The ceremonial cave at the Rito has some 
features in common with the Painted Cave, but contains no wall- 
paintings. 

The problem of how the people of the Rito disposed of their 
dead proved to be an obscure one. It is stated by Bandelier, in 
The Delight Makers, that fascinating ethno-historical romance of 
the Rito, that cremation was practised. It is probable that this 


Fic, 93. — La Cueva Pintada, 
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belief was based on the traditions of the Cochiti Indians with refer- 
ence to the custom among their ancestors. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that in a large number of cases in this region where 
living tribes have claimed ancient sites like this as the homes of 
their ancestors, it is done for the purpose of assuring property-rights 
which these villagers have desired to maintain and which seemed to 
them to be strengthened by the claim that these were their ances- 
tral homes. Close investigation and the removal of the reason for 


Fic. 94. — Ruins of the ‘‘ Pueblo of the Stone Lions.’’ 


setting up such claim have in some instances brought about the 
repudiation by the Indians themselves of this tradition. Such was 
the case at Santa Clara with reference to the Puye. So traditions 
of cremation among the Cochiti people cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive in their application to the ancient people of the Rito until 
there is some further investigation of the question of their relation- 
ship. Exploratory trenches carried in every direction about the 
great community house of Tyuonyi revealed no general community 
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Fic. 95. — Corner of cliff room. (Restored. ) 


Fic. ¢6. — Corner of cliff room. ( Restored.) 
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burial place such as we expect to find in close proximity to every 
great stone pueblo of this region. Toward the end of our exca- 
vating season, when we had almost decided to accept the cremation 
theory, a series of trenches through the talus in front of Group D, 
about two-thirds of the way down to the flood plain, and carried 
parallel to the cliff wall, disclosed a number of burials. It now 
seems likely that talus burial was the prevailing mode. All the 
skeletons found were buried separately in the talus and were not 
accompanied with pottery or other utensils. Some excavations 
were made in the ruins of the small pueblos in the valley bottom 
below the great community house, and thirty-five rooms were 
cleared in the ruin on the cafion rim south of the Rito. 

In addition to the excavations made at the Tyuonyi settlements 
during the season, a considerable amount of exploratory trenching 
was done at the ruin of Haatse,a pueblo lying on the mesa top 
south of Cafiada de la Questa Colorada, a distance of perhaps ten 
miles in an air-line from the Rito. Several rods of trenches were 
run also about the “ Pueblo of the Stone Lions"’ on the Potrero de 
las Vacas, about six miles in a straight line south of Tyuonyi 
(figure 94). Besides this a number of rooms were excavated in the 
pueblo. This site is especially known on account of the ‘ Shrine 
of Mokatch” found near by. This noted shrine consists of a stone 
stockade inclosing the effigies of a pair of pumas, or mountain lions, 
which lie extended at full length side by side, carved in high relief 
from a great tufa bowlder in situ. Descriptions of it will be found 
in the works of Bandelier, Lummis, and Starr, and the latter has 
done excellent service by preparing casts of the idols in plaster, the 
originals of which may be seen at his department in Walker Museum, 
Chicago University, from which a number of copies have gone to 
various museums throughout the country. 

The results of these various excavations will be described in the 
detailed report of the excavations at Tyuonyi, to appear in a subse- 
quent paper. Detailed description of the material found will also 
be made in a separate report. The excavations this season were 
less productive of materia! than those of former years, but the work 
will result in substantial additions to our knowledge of the arche- 
ology of the Rio Grande drainage. 
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Not the least of the results to be kept in view in all archeological 
work now carried on in the Southwest is that of the preservation of 
our ancient ruins. The foundation for this was laid in the laws for 
the preservation of American antiquities passed by Congress in 1906 
which, however imperfectly they have been executed by the depart- 
ments having control over the lands still under the custodianship 
of the Government, nevertheless prepare the way for the conserva- 
tion of the remains that are essential to the study of the history of 


Fic. 97. — Interior of cliff chamber. 


man in America. The educational value of these fragments of cul- 
ture-history is very great, and it is only by making them accessible, 
opening them to the understanding of the public by the excavation 
of the buildings and the recovery of the articles buried therein for 
study and exhibition in museums, that their value can be realized. 
So in all excavations made, not only the recovery of specimens but 
the preservation of all structural remains is kept in view, and also 
that these remains shall so far as possible be made to tell the story 
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of human history as it was enacted here, the life and customs of the 
people. With this end in view a beginning has been made in a 
work, new to American archeology, which may be capable of quite 
extensive use in places that can be kept under adequate protection, 
viz., the restoration to their proper places in the buildings, especially 


Fic. 98. — Interior of cliff dwelling. 


the cliff-houses, of the heavier and more common articles of domes- 
tic use. Nowhere else can, the articles recovered from the ruins be 
so instructive as in their proper relation to the houses and rooms in 
which they were used. Until absolute protection from vandalism 
can be assured, it is of course unwise to so place the smaller and 
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more valuable articles. The reproductions from Mr Chapman's 
sketches illustrate our first attempt of this kind. In one of the best 
preserved cliff-houses of the Rito, the various articles of domestic 
use have been restored to their proper places. In the corner adja- 
cent to the door (figure 95) is seen the fireplace, with fire-dogs, 
comal stone, fire-screen, and cooking-pot in place as when in daily 
use, with the tinaja (water jar) and gourd dipper near at hand. In 
another corner (figure 96) are to be seen the meal-box with the 
necessary appurtenances for grinding the corn, i. e., metates, manos, 
and macetas. In a small alcove room adjacent to the meal-box is 
seen the tinajon, or large storage vessel for containing the prepared 
meal. Above, near the ceiling and not visible in the sketches, are 
stretched the strings of rawhide on which are hung strips of drying 
meat, skins, etc. On one side of the room are the place and ma- 
terial for pottery making —clay, mortars, paint-pots, smoothing 
stones, modeling forms, and vessels illustrating the various stages 
of the potter’s art. It is believed that such a restoration will consti- 
tute a field museum of great value. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WINNIPEG MEETING OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


OR twenty-five years it has been the policy of the British As- 

k sociation for the Advancement of Science not to confine its 

annual meetings to the British Isles. Pursuant to this truly 

imperial policy a meeting was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 

25 to September 1, 1909. This was the third meeting on Canadian 

4 soil, the first having been held at Montreal in 1884, and the second 

at Toronto in 1897. To the Winnipeg meeting the officers of the 

American Association for the Advancement of Science were invited 

as guests, while a general invitation was extended to all its members 

and fellows. These invitations were not only very highly appre- 

ciated but also accepted by a considerable number of American men 

of science who are only too glad of an opportunity to attend a meet- 

ing of the British Association without being compelled to cross the 
Atlantic. 

By a curious coincidence the anthropological interests of each 
association are represented by a Section H, which had held its first 
meeting in Montreal —that of the American Association in 1882 
and that of the British Association in 1884. The sectional Presi- 
dent at Winnipeg was Professor John L. Myres of the University 
of Liverpool. The full text of his address on ‘ The Influence of 
Anthropology on the Course of Political Science’’ has appeared 
in ature of September 23. In it he emphasizes the double place 
held by anthropology in the general scheme of knowledge. On 
the one hand it may be considered as a department of zoology, 
or geography ; on the other as embracing whole sciences such 
as “psychology, sociology, and the rational study of art and 
literature.’ From ancient Greece, the renaissance, and the 
periods of great discovery and colonization, numerous authors were 
cited ‘to show how intimately the growth of political philosophy 
has interlocked at every stage with that of anthropological science.” 
456 
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The history of the subject for the last fifty years shows how Euro- 
pean colonization and anthropological discoveries have united to 
establish a Matriarchal Theory of society asa rival of the Patriarchal, 
and then to confront both with the phenomenon of totemism. Anthro- 
pology may yet furnish the facts about human societies that will 
make it possible for the student of political science to measure the 
forces which maintain or destroy states. The address closed with 
a strong plea for an ethnological survey of Canada before it is toc 
late. 

The reports of various committees formed an important part of 
the program. The committee appointed to investigate the lake vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of Glastonbury reported that owing to 
the amount of work required in compiling and arranging the details 
of the monograph on Glastonbury lake village, it was found inex- 
pedient to resume excavations this summer on the new site at 
Meare. The expenses incurred in the preliminary excavations car- 
ried on at Meare last summer have already been paid by Mr Bulleid, 
and consequently no part of the 5 /. grant made by the Association 
has been expended. The committee have therefore to recommend 
that this grant be renewed, together with at least 30 /. in addition. 
With a sum of 35 /. assured, and the number of private contributions 
already announced, the committee hope to make considerable 
progress in excavating the Meare lake village during the summer 
of 1910. Judging from the discoveries already made and recorded 
(Tenth Report, Dublin Volume, p. 414), this new lacustrine site 
promises to be richer in archeological remains than even Glaston- 
bury. 

The committee appointed to ascertain the age of stone circles 
have obtained evidence bearing on the probable date of the monu- 
ment at Avebury which is ascribed to the neolithic period. Sec- 
tional and other plans of all the parts excavated have been prepared 
with great care and a large number of photographs were taken. 
The grant of the Association together with most of the money raised 
by subscriptions having been expended, the committee asked for a 
new grant of 75 /., and for reappointment with leave to invite sub- 
scriptions commensurate with the costliness of the excavations due 
to the huge scale of the earthworks. 
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The committee appointed for the collection, preservation, and 
systematic registration of photographs of anthropological interest, 
reported that, as no grant was made to it last year, and the balance 
in hand had all been expended, no additions to the collection have 
been made since the last meeting of the Association, as it is useless 
to accept prints for the collection if it is not possible to mount and 
store them. The committee, first appointed in 1899, has received 
nothing beyond the initial grant of 107 More than a thousand 
photographs have been received and mounted, while in addition to 
this, other collections, numbering some three thousand subjects, 
have been registered, catalogued, and made available to students. 

President Myres reported for the committees on excavations of 
Roman sites in Great Britain and on the preparation of a new edition 
of “ Notes and Queries on Anthropology.” The latter will appear 
within the coming year. 

The committee on archeological and ethnographical researches 
in Crete presented the following interim report from Mr C. H. 
Hawes, who was able to return to Crete in the spring of 1909. In 
view of the important results outlined in this report and of the pos- 
sibility of a longer stay in Crete than Mr Hawes originally con- 
templated, the committee asked to be reappointed, with a further 
grant. 

Report FROM Mr C. H. Hawes 

A piece of good fortune was met with at the opening of this season’s 
work. During October, 1908, four skulls, two portions of other crania, 
and several pelvic and long bones came to light in the course of deepen- 
ing a well in the alluvial bank of an ancient river ten minutes east of 
Candia. ‘The argillaceous deposit in which they lay had acted as a natu- 
ral plaster of Paris, and we are now in possession of human osseous remains 
of not later than the Middle Minoan I. period, in the most extraordinary 
state of preservation. Complete measurements and observations have 
been made upon these, and I hope to publish them at an early date with 
a comparison of those discovered by Dr Duckworth in 1903. 

In attacking the problem of how to discover or uncover the ancient 
stratum among the modern people, I have addressed myself to the task 
of finding out and isolating, if possible, alien elements of historical times. 
Representatives of Turkish and old Venetian families have been ap- 
proached, and genealogical, traditional, and historical information gar- 
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nered, with a view of testing them anthropometrically. For example, one 
village at which I am to stay this week claims to contain only descendants 
of Venetians who have strictly refused exogamous marriages. A small Ar- 
menian colony has existed in Candia since the Turkish occupancy in 1669, 
and inasmuch as the Armenoid type of head is met with in the eastern end 
of the island, whether of historic or prehistoric date, this little band of 
settlers is being measured. Albanian influence has been suspected in 
Crete, and rightly so, since for various reasons the Turkish Janissaries in 
the island included large numbers of these Europeans, and considerable 
mixture resulted. In view also of the Dorian occupancy of Crete and the 
belief in certain quarters that Illyria largely furnished the Dorian hosts, it 
seemed important to get at the Albanian type. Records of these and other 
peoples to be met with in the island were in my possession, but I was 
anxious to attempt the method of race analysis by contours of the living 
head. During my short stay at Athens I was able, by the aid of Mr Steele 
of the Lake Copais Company, to pay a flying visit to an Albanian village 
in the mountains to the northeast of the lake. There, in the village of 
Martino, reputed to be the purest of five such, I measured forty individuals 
and obtained contours of their heads by means of an instrument which I 
had just completed. 

The problem has been attacked from another direction, What modi- 
fication of the cephalic index and the shape of the head has been effected 
by artificial deformation or formation of the head? I am indebted to 
Professor Macalister for calling my attention to the importance of this 
factor. It is a custom which is far more prevalent than is dreamed of, 
and thousands of people in this island, mostly of the male sex, are un- 
aware of a custom which is universal except among the Mussulmans and 
the better educated minority of urban population. As to the reason and 
methods of such head shaping, I hope to enter into details in a separate 
paper. ‘The first object was to gauge the effect on the cephalic index 
and the contours. At the outset it is necessary to distinguish between 
the results of intentional formation and involuntary deformation due to 
the lying on hard surfaces. For these purposes I am making comparisons 
between subjects who have and have not undergone head shaping, and 
between those who have and have not suffered from a pillowless infancy. 
Striking examples of the latter are to be found among the small colony of 
Epirote bakers, who, owing to the extreme poverty of their parents at 
home, the circumstances of which I shall enter into more fully elsewhere, 
possess the most extraordinary and incredible head-shapes it has been my 
lot to see. Similar observations are being made upon the Armenian 
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settlement here. Observations on these two extreme forms of head will 
prove instructive in comparison with the results of similar, though modi- 
fied, treatment of the Cretan native. Further, whole families of Cretans 
are under observation, and measurements and contours have been taken 
of them, including children who have and have not been bandaged in 
their infancy, from the age of fourteen days up. 

In addition to these researches which are in progress, I have been 
able to garner from a cave, where are carelessly consigned the bones of 
many a deceased Cretan of to-day after a short burial in the cemetery, 
some hundred bones from all parts of the skeleton, saving, unfortunately, 
the cranium; and thus a comparison is possible between skeleton and 
skeleton of ancient and modern times. ‘Two collections of hair, repre- 
senting a series of shades, have been made for me by Orthodox and 
Mussulman barbers in Candia. 

Crete appears to me to be a more than ordinarily instructive and 
significant field of research, and I hope that in the short time at my dis- 
posal I may find answers to some of the many questions which open up 
at every turn. 


The committee to conduct archeological and ethnological in- 
vestigations in Sardinia reported as follows : 


Dr Duncan Mackenzie, honorary student of the British School at 
Rome, returned to Sardinia at the end of September, 1908, and stayed 
there till the middle of November. He was accompanied for part of the 
time by the director, Dr Thomas Ashby, and by an architectural drafts- 
man, Mr F. G. Newton, student of the school. 

Their new observations have materially increased our knowledge of 
the two main groups of Sardinian megalithic monuments, the zuraghi and 
the ‘‘ tombs of the giants.’’ The previous year’s work made it clear 
that the former were fortified habitations. Dr Mackenzie has now visited 
other examples and recorded variations of type and peculiarities of con- 
struction. ‘The most remarkable is the nuraghe of Voes in the Bitti 
district towards the north of central Sardinia. Triangular in plan, it con- 
tains on the ground floor circular chambers with beehive roofs ; the usual 
central chamber, and one in each of the three angles. The entrance is 
on the south and leads into a small open court with a doorway at each 
side leading to the chamber at the base of the triangle, and another door- 
way straight in front by which the central chamber is entered. There 
was an upper story, now destroyed, reached by a stairway of the usual 
type. Exceptional features are two long curving corridors in the thick- 
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ness of the wall on two sides of the triangle, intended probably as places 
of concealment. Above them were others of similar plan, but both series 
are so low that the roof of the upper one is level with that of the beehive 
chamber on the ground floor. This skilfully planned stronghold must 
have been built all at one time; other large nuraghi were originally of 
simpler design, and have grown by the addition of bastions and towers. 

A new type of nuraghe was discovered at Nossia near the modern 
village of Paulilatino, in central Sardinia. It is a massive quadrangular 
citadel of irregular rhomboidal plan, with a round tower at each corner. 
These towers resemble the stone huts of the villages attached to some of 
the nuraghi ; they are entered from a central court-yard which here takes 
the place of the normal beehive chamber. It was partly filled with cir- 
cular huts, so that the nuraghe must be regarded as a fortified village 
rather than as the castle of a chieftain. 

The dwellers in these nuraghi buried their dead in family sepulchers 
popularly known as ‘‘ tombs of the giants.’’ Several writers had sug- 
gested that these tombs, with their elongated chamber and crescent- 
shaped front, were derived from the more ancient dolmen-type ; but 
hitherto there was little evidence to support this conjecture, only one 
dolmen being known in Sardinia. Dr Mackenzie has now made this 
derivation certain ; he has studied ten important groups of dolmen tombs, 
most of them entirely unknown, which furnish a series of transitional 
types. In one case the chamber of an original dolmen tomb had at a 
later period been elongated so as to resemble that of a ‘‘ giant’s tomb.’’ 
In another example the large covering slab was supported by upright slabs 
at the sides and back ; and behind it there are traces of an apse-like enclos- 
ing wall, such as is characteristic both of the giants’ tombs and also of dol- 
mens in certain localities where giants’ tombs do not exist — for example, 
in northern Corsica and in Ireland. Dr Mackenzie also discovered a new 
type of giant’s tomb in which the mound was entirely faced with stone, 
upright slabs being used below and polygonal work above. Another 
feature, hitherto unique, is a hidden entrance into the chamber at one 
side, in addition to the usual small hole in the center of the front through 
which libations and offerings were probably introduced. 

These results were described at a meeting of the British School at 
Rome in March 1909 (see Atheneum of March 27). An illustrated 
report of them will appear in volume v of the Pafers of the School. 

Dr Mackenzie and Mr Newton intend to go to Sardinia in September, 
for six weeks, in order to continue the exploration of the island. The 
importance of anthropometrical work in connection with the problems 
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presented by the early civilization of Sardinia was pointed out in a pre- 
vious report of this committee. Mr W. L. H. Duckworth, a member of 
the committee, went to Rome last April and studied the collection of one 
hundred Sardinian crania in the Collegio Romano. He made about 1200 
measurements, and is preparing a report which will serve as a basis of 
comparison with any collection of ancient crania that may be obtained. 
In addition to these specimens, which have not been described previously, 
Mr Duckworth has examined about thirty Sardinian crania in the museums 
of Rome and Paris. He has recently spent ten days in Corsica, where 
he obtained valuable illustrative material, and hopes to take part in Dr 
Mackenzie’s expedition to Sardinia in September next. 

The committee ask to be reappointed, and apply for a grant. 

Although the last report of the committee on anthropometric 
investigation in the British Isles was considered to be final as regards 
the method of anthropometric investigation, it was thought advisable 
to reappoint the committee to act as an organizing center to promote 
the establishment of anthropometric investigation among all classes 
of the population of the British Isles. In this direction important 
work has been done during the last year. 

In October last, the secretary, at the request of Dr Rawson, the 
principal of Battersea Polytechnic, instructed his medical officer in 
the method of carrying out measurements in accordance with the 
committee’s scheme. 

The importance of installing anthropometry in public schools 
was brought under the notice of the Headmasters’ Conference on 
February 10 last, and their cooperation was asked. In reply, a 
letter was received from the secretary of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence Committee, suggesting the issue of a short circular explaining 
the items of information that it was most important to collect. In 
response to this suggestion a memorandum was drawn up and sent 
out by the anthropometric committee to the headmasters of 107 
public schools. It is hoped that this action will result, in the course 
of time, in the general establishment of anthropometry in public 
schools. 

Measurements are now being carried out generally under the 
direction of the medical officers of the education authorities, in 
primary schools, and in a certain number of provided secondary 


schools. But there is still a wide field among secondary schools 
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for both boys and girls in which the committee could do good work. 

The 1908 report of the committee on anthropometric method 
has been issued as a separate publication by the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute (price 1s. net). This will make the scheme of the 
committee available, in cheap and convenient form, to all who pro- 
pose to undertake anthropometric work, and will insure the uni- 
formity which is so essential to make the results of different meas- 
urers comparable. 

The committee recommended that they should be reappointed, 
with a grant of 57 for printing or typing circulars, postage, sta- 
tionery, etc. 

The work of the committee on the establishment of a system of 
measuring mental characters is going forward and promises to yield 
interesting results, but is not sufficiently advanced for a full report. 

The committee asked to be reappointed, and that a grant of 5 /. be 
made to them for printing cards and for other inevitable expenses. 

President Myres reported for the committee to investigate neo- 
lithic sites in northern Greece. The work has been done by the 
Liverpool Archzological Institute. The mounds of southern Thes- 
saly are found to be the accumulations of successive village sites. 
This region was occupied by a neolithic population that formed an 
effective barrier between the Mediterranean civilization on the south 
and that of the Danube valley on the north, and lagged behind 
both. At the top of one of these mounds were found bronze age 
graves of an Aigean people. Only a few mounds have as yet been 
opened, while hundreds remain untouched. 

The papers presented covered a wide range of subjects. A 
majority of these are given in abstract. 

Miss A. C. Breton described ‘“ Race Types in the Ancient Sculp- 
tures and Paintings of Mexico and Central America.” The differ- 
ent race-types in the ancient sculptures and paintings found in 
Mexico and Central America form an important anthropological 
study. An enormous mass of material, evidently of many periods, 
includes sculpture, archaic stone statuettes, the portrait statues and 
reliefs at Chichen Itza, the Palenque reliefs, and the series of mag- 
nificent stela and lintels at Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, Naranjo, 
Copan, Quirigua, etc. 
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In terra-cotta or clay there are the hundreds of thousands of 
small portrait heads and figurines found at Teotihuacan, Otumba, 
the neighborhood of Toluca, and other ancient sites. Larger clay 
figures have been found in quantities in tombs, as in the states of 
Jalisco and Oaxaca: these were made as offerings, instead of the 
sacrifice at a chief’s burial of his wives and servants. Small jadeite 
heads and figures, also found in tombs, show strongly marked types. 
If there are few specimens in gold, it is because throughout the 
country the Spaniards ransacked the tombs for gold. In painting 
there are the picture manuscripts, the frescoes at’ Chichen Itza, 
Chacmultun, and Teotihuacan, and a number of vases with figures 
from Guatemala and British Honduras. 

This material is now available for students in Mr A. Maudslay’s 
Biologia Centrali-Americana — Archeology, Dr E. Seler’s coilected 
works, the publications of the Peabody Museum, and the reproduc- 
tions of the Codices by the Duc de Loubat, also in the splendid 
collections of the Museum fiir Volkerkunde at Berlin, the Mexican 
hall of the American Museum of Natural History at New York, 
and the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

Among distinctive types are: The chiefs in the reliefs at Xochi- 
cales, who sit cross-legged ; the little shaven clay heads at Teoti- 
huacan ; the tall, well-built priests, with protruding lower lip, of the 
Palenque reliefs; the fifteen caryatid statues in feather mantles, of 
the Upper Temple of the Tigers, at Chichen Itza; and the sixteen 
stern warriors carved at its doors, these last similiar in type to some 
of the modern Indians of the villages near Tlaxcala. 

There are portraits of the Mexican kings on the border of a 
picture-map which represents the western quarter of Tenochtitlan, 
and of the householders in that part of the city. Of female types 
there are the painted clay figures of Jalises with compressed heads. 
Some of them have short, broad figures, others are slender. Both 
types still survive. The queenly women in Codex Nuttall-Zouche, 
and the women-chiefs of the Guatemalan stela, belonged to a caste 
different to the obviously inferior women on those stelz, fattened in 
preparation for sacrifice. 

Herr T. Maler’s most recent explorations on the borders of Guate- 
mala have given magnificent results in the finding of thirty-seven 
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stele at Piedras Negras, and at Yaxchilan twenty stelz and forty- 
six sculptured lintels. The superb figures of warriors and priests 
indicate a race of men of tall, slender stature and oval face, with 
large aquiline nose, whilst the captives appear to be of a different 
race. 

A second paper by Miss Breton dealt with the “Arms and 
Accoutrements of the Ancient Warriors at Chichen Itza.’’ Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan, is as yet the principal place inthe region of Mexico 
and Central America where representatives of armed warriors are 
found. There was a remarkable development in the later history 
of the buildings there of painted sculptures and _ wall-paintings, 
mostly of battle scenes and gatherings of armed chiefs. 

The stone walls of the ruined lower hall of the Temple of the 
Tigers are covered with sculptured rows of chiefs, who carry a va- 


riety of weapons. Of the sixty-four personages left, half a dozen. 


have ground or polished stone implements ; others hold formidable 
harpoons (two of them double) or lances adorned with feathers ; 
whilst the majority have from three to five spears and an atlatl, or 
throwing stick. These are of different shapes. One figure has arm- 
lets with projecting rounded stones. Some have kilts, sporrans, 
leggings, and sandals. Eleven personages have tail appendages. 
There are protective sleeves in a series of puffs ; breastplates, helmets, 
and feather headdresses ; necklaces of stone beads ; masks, ear and 
nose ornaments in variety. Small round back-shields, always painted 
green and fastened on with a broad red belt, may have been of 
bronze attached to leather, as a bronze disk has been found. Round 
or oblong shields were carried by two thongs, one held in the left 
hand, the other slipped over the arm. 

The two upper chambers of the same building have reliefs, on 
the door jambs, of sixteen warriors, life size. They carry a sort 
of boomerang in addition to spears and atlatls. In the outer 
chamber was a great stone table or altar, supported by fifteen cary- 
atid figures. Upon its surface was a relief of a standing chief, hold- 
ing out his atlatl over a kneeling enemy who offers a weapon. The 
walls of both chambers were covered with painted battle scenes, in 
which several hundred figures are still visible. They carry spears, 
atlatls, round or oblong shields, and a kind of boomerang which 
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was used by the natives in Australia about eighty years ago. It 
was intended for striking rather than throwing. On one wall the 
method of attacking high places by means of long notched tree- 
trunks as ladders and scaffold towers is shown. 

The building at the northern end of the great Ball Court is 
evidently very ancient, and its sculptured walls have chiefs with 
spears and atlatls. The temple on the great pyramid called the 
Castillo also has warriors on its doorposts and pillars, with boom- 
erangs, spears, and atlatls, and so has a building in the great 
Square of Columns. In an upper chamber of the Palace of the 
Monjes are paintings in which are men with spears and atlatls, and 
also spears with lighted grass attached thrown against high-roofed 
buildings. A survey of all that has so far been discovered at 
Chichen gives a vivid idea of primitive battle array. 

One whole day was devoted to papers and discussion relating to 
a proposed ethnographical survey of Canada. Mr E. Sidney Hart- 
land began with a “retrospect” which told of the state of culture 
encountered by the French when they took possession of the ter- 
ritory in the seventeenth century and which reviewed the work that 
has been carried on since then by men as well as by institutions. 

Professor Franz Boas, whose investigations in the Canadian field 
of anthropology are of the first importance, summed up the “ Ethno- 
logical Problems of Canada.” In the last twenty years a general 
reconnaissance has been made largely through the influence and 
financial aid of the British Association. The time has come to con- 
centrate attention on specific regions and problems. Many of the 
general problems embrace the whole of the Western Hemisphere, 
such, for example, as the wide distribution of Indian corn and the 
angular character of the art. The culture of the American Indians 
js remarkably uniform in comparison with that of Africa or Aus- 
tralia. The continent may be divided into the central, marginal, 
isthmian, and island regions. The Canadian aborigines belong to the 
northern marginal culture. The origin of the Iroquois is placed in 
the southern Appalachian mountains, although at the time of the 
discovery they occupied the lower St Lawrence. The Iroquoian 
language has nothing in common with Algonquian, Siouan, or 
Eskimo. On the other hand, it resembles the Pawnee and the tribes 
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of the Southwest. The blowgun of the Iroquois seems to connect 
them with the peoples of the Gulf of Mexico and of South America. 
The’ Iroquois therefore do not belong to the northern marginal cul- 
ture. The Cree (Algonquian) of Labrador have migrated as far west 
as Kamloops, British Columbia, and isolated Athapascan tribes are 
found along the Pacific coast. Lack of intensity of the Athapascan 
culture accounts for the readiness with which it is influenced by con- 
tact with neighboring cultures. The Alaskan Eskimo came in recent 
times from northeastern America instead of from Asia as was for- 
merly believed. On the other hand, that there has been close con- 
tact between Siberia and northwestern America is suggested by 
house forms and in other ways. One of the problems is to trace 
the northwestern limit of the use of pottery. 

An “ Ethnographic Study of the White Settlers ’’ was discussed 
by Dr F. C. Shrubsall, who spoke of what was being done to im- 
prove the breeds of live stock and the varieties of grain in contrast 
with the lack of interest shown in the improvement of the human 
race. The speaker urged upon the Government the importance of 
taking preventive measures while the Dominion was still young as 
a means of avoiding the necessity of remedial measures which con- 
fronts the peoples of the Old World. 

Dr G. B. Gordon contributed two papers on American anthro- 
pology. The first of these was a review of the researches into the 
history of man on the North American continent that have been 
carried on under the auspices of the Government and institutions of 
the United States. He called attention to certain far-reaching changes 
that have been witnessed in the attitude of the educated classes, and 
especially of the institutions of learning, with reference to those 
studies that fall directly within the province of anthropology, changes 
which it is believed are destined to affect very profoundly those 
interrelated branches of learning, which, like history and sociology, 
are most directly affected by the anthropological method. These 
tendencies are made manifest by the history of anthropological 
activities in those quarters that are most influential in shaping edu- 
cational development and methods of research. 

The work of the Smithsonian Institution through the Bureau of 
American Ethnology has been a prominent factor in promoting that 
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interest in the study of the native races which has been carried on 
with successful results by the great universities and museums of the 
country. Nothing in the history of anthropology is more significant 
than the present condition of archeological studies in the great uni- 
versities as contrasted with that which obtained a few years ago. 
Until very recently the name of American Archeology was obnox- 
ious because it was foreign to European civilization. To-day in the 
same quarters the chief archeological interest lies in the prehistoric 
period ; and with a realization of the unity of all problems of human 
development comes a rapidly increasing interest in American Arche- 
ology as a subject of study. This is the condition of archeological 
science in American institutions of learning to-day ; and as an index 
of this condition the Archzological Institute of America, which for 
many years has maintained schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, 
has only last year established a similar school in New Mexico and 
is making an effort to establish another in the City of Mexico, the 
object of these two schools being the study of American Archeology. 

After reviewing the work done by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the 
University of California, the University of Pennsylvania, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Dr Gordon called attention to the services rendered to 
anthropology by private individuals, and paid a special tribute to 
Mr George G. Heye of New York, whose collections of American 
archeology and ethnology assembled during the last two years 
may be compared in magnitude and importance with those gathered 
during the same period by some of the larger museums. The 
results achieved in this instance may serve to indicate what may be 
done in American Archeology in a short time by one man who is 
possessed not only of the necessary means but also the necessary 
energy intelligently directed. These splendid collections are now 
being installed in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, where 
Mr Heye has been elected chairman for American Anthropology 
on the Board of Managers in recognition of his conspicuous services 
to science. 

In similar terms the speaker referred to the archeological work 
done by Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde among the ruined pueblos of New 
Mexico, where a splendid collection of pottery and other art objects 
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was obtained, which has been divided between the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York and the University Museum in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr Gordon's second contribution was based on his “ Ethnolog- 
ical Researches in Alaska.” In 1907 he made an expedition on 
behalf of the University of Pennsylvania Museum into the Kusko- 
kwim valley in Alaska to investigate the natives of that region, who, 
owing to the remoteness of their habitat from the white man’s in- 
fluence, preserve in a marked degree their aboriginal characteristics, 
The route followed was from Dawson westward by way of the 
Tanana and Kantishna rivers to the headwaters of the Kuskokwim, 
thence down the entire length of that river to the coast. In the 
upper valley of the Kuskokwim were found tribes preserving the 
characteristics of the widespread Dené stock. About seven hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river, Eskimo influence began to be 
felt ; two or three hundred miles farther down, Eskimo customs had 
entirely replaced the native customs even in those communities 
where there was little or no mixture of Eskimo blood. The ten- 
dency of the Dené in this region to adopt Eskimo culture which has 
intruded from the Bering sea-coast is strongly marked, and shows 
that the Eskimo culture is the more aggressive and the more 
advanced. At the mouth of the Kuskokwim, the Eskimo commu- 
nities have retained in full vigor their peculiar customs and mode of 
life, because that part of the Alaskan coast has not been visited by 
trading vessels or by whalers. 

The general health and physical welfare of these communities, 
as well as of those on the Kuskokwim, were noticeably better than 
in those localities where the natives have been in continued contact 
with the white man’s influence, as, for instance, on the Yukon and 
on Norton sound. At the same time the mental and moral state of 
the former population is decidedly better than that of the latter. 
All observations tended to show that the inhabitants of Alaska, 
both Dené and Eskimo, undergo physical and moral deterioration 
under the influence of civilization. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout gave an account of his researches into 
the “ Ethnology of the Okanakén,” the easternmost division of the 
Salish of British Columbia. The subject was treated from the 
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standpoint of habitat and old settlements, relation of the common 
language spoken by the whole division to contiguous linguistic divis- 
ions of the same stock, material and social culture, totemism, evidence 
from material culture and language bearing on the origin of the 
stock before the division into its present grouping. The linguistic 
evidence points to a connection with Oceanic stocks. Specimens 
of Okanakén myths were given, also an outline of the grammatical 
structure of the Okanakén dialect. 

Professor E. Guthrie Perry exhibited an interesting series of 
copper implements recently found together in the bed of the river 
at Fort Francis, Ontario. The fact that one of the pieces is tipped 
with silver leads Professor Perry to conclude that the material from 
which these implements were made came from the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. 

Another communication of special local interest was that by 
Professor Henry Montgomery on the “ Archeology of Ontario and 
Manitoba.” 

Much of the seventeenth century's history of that portion of 
Canada now known as Ontario has been verified, and additional in- 
formation obtained about the Iroquois, Hurons, and Algonquian 
tribes, and also the earlier inhabitants by the archeologists Taché, 
Daniel Wilson, A. F. Hunter, and David Boyle. Some of the col- 
lections are in the Toronto Provincial University, others in the 
Toronto Provincial Normal School, the Dominion Survey Museum 
in Ottawa, and Laval University, Quebec. There have been several 
occupancies of the province. The following are the principal kinds 
of remains found: Marine and freshwater shell objects, bone awls 
and knives, arrowpoints, stone knives and scrapers, stone wedges 
and chisels, stone gouges, stone pipes, gorgets or banner stones 
(generally made of huronian slate), amulets (or perhaps ceremonial 
stones), pipes of pottery of many patterns, as well as vessels of pot- 
tery, the last being mostly broken. Mention was made of a large 
amulet or ceremonial stone nineteen inches in length, and made of 
limestone, which was recently found beneath the stump of a large 
oak tree the cross-section of which had two hundred and eighty 
rings of growth. The wedges, chisels, and gouges are of good form 
and finish, and are plentiful. All these objects of manufacture have 
been found on or near the surface of the ground. 
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Ossuaries or circular bone-pits, fifteen to twenty feet in diameter 
and six to eight feet in depth, have been discovered near Georgian 
bay and in a few counties bordering Lake Ontario. The reader of 
the paper referred to his work in these ossuaries in 1876 and 1878 
in Durham and Simcoe counties. Articles of French manufacture 
occurred in some of them, and the crania in all are of the Huron 
form.” Some ancient skulls found in other parts of Ontario were 
described as being of a very inferior type, the frontal portion be- 
ing extremely low and narrow, and the supernumerary bones 
numerous. 

Primitive paintings may be seen on the faces of rocks along the 
shores of a few of the northern lakes. It is not known by what 
people they were made. 

There are aboriginal tumuli in southeastern Ontario and also 
in the vicinity of Lake of the Woods and Rainy river. Already 
some interesting things have been obtained from them in the way 
of pottery vessels, and of copper and stone implements and orna- 
ments. Large oak trees grow upon some of these mounds. One 
long mound in eastern Ontario has been described as a “ serpent ”’ 
mound, but the writer, by a personal examination of this mound, 
has not found satisfactory evidence that it was intended to represent 
a serpent. It bears very little resemblance to the famous Serpent 
Mound of Ohio. It is, however, undoubtedly artificial, and shows 
a relationship with certain mounds of the Province of Manitoba. 

The archeological remains in Manitoba may be regarded as be- 
longing to two classes, namely, those objects, such as grooved stone 
mauls and hammers, stone disks, arrowpoints, and broken pottery, 
found upon or near the surface of the ground, and, secondly, tumuli, 
earthen ridges, and house enclosures. The tumuli are sometimes 
of considerable size, and often have human skeletons with vessels 
of earthenware and implements, and ornaments of bone, shell, stone, 
antler, and copper buried within them. The specimens obtained 
from these mounds are usually few in number, but they are very 
characteristic and instructive in Manitoba and vicinity. Long, wide 
ridges of earth occur in the province, the largest found being about 
2000 feet long, 46 feet wide, and three feet high. Of the many 
examined by the writer one such ridge in Dakota measures 2688 
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feet in length. It is probable that these earth ridges were used for 
ceremonial purposes.' 

Two kinds of burial mounds occur, and also mounds which were 
used as house-sites, only objects which were of domestic use being 
found in the latter. A burial mound, which the writer explored 
last year, had a definite structure of considerable interest. A burial 
pit, three feet and six inches in diameter and two feet deep, was 
found a little southeast of its center. The pit contained five human 
skeletons, one large earthen pipe decorated by a groove around its 
bowl and transverse grooves in the lower side of its horizontal stem. 
Its bowl is 24 inches across and 3 4% inches high. There were also 
with the pipe and skeletons a barbed flint arrowpoint, marine shell 
(two species) beads, one polished round stone the size of a very large 
marble, and a valve of the river shell Unzo containing some red 
ocher. The burial pit extended through the soil and down into 
the subsoil. Around the pit, and forming a circular area of about 
twelve feet in diameter, the soil consisted of a purplish solidified 
mass. Upon this and extending over the pit was a calcareous layer 
from three to six inches in thickness and about twelve feet in diam- 
eter. There were two large bowlders above the calcareous layer, 
and all were covered with the rich black prairie soil. Within this 
black soil, and about two feet above the calcareous layer, was a 
layer of yellow clay from four to six inches thick and about equal 
in extent to that of the calcareous layer covering the pit below. 
Usually in these mounds there is a variety of objects — shell pen- 
dants and necklaces, spoons, beads, bone armlets, stone pipes, and 
pottery vessels. The two most characteristic objects buried with 
the human remains are small pottery urns of coiled ware decorated 
externally by a spiral furrow, and the straight, tubular, catlinite 
pipes. The marine shell beads and the Michigan native copper ob- 
jects are also somewhat characteristic. In addition to the three 
classes of tumuli and the ridges there are communal house-sites or 
large enclosures. The largest measured by the writer was 80 feet 
wide and 225 feet long. The wall of this enclosure is now about 10 
feét thick and 18 inches high. There are many cromlechs, or stone- 


1See Professor Mortgomery’s paper, Remains of Prehistoric Man in the Dakotas, 
American Anthropologist, 1906, vol. 8, pp. 640-651. 
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circles, in Saskatchewan, and probably some occur in Manitoba. 
Possibly the Arikara of Dakota were related to the builders of the 
more ancien: of the burial mounds in this region. A copper wedge, 
a sheet of native silver and copper, an amulet and other speci- 
mens from Ontario, as well as many photographs and drawings of 
Manitoba mound products, were exhibited to the members of the 
Association. 

In ‘*The Blackfoot Medical Priesthood,” Dr John MacLean 
defined medicine-men, or, to use a better term, the medical priest- 
hood, as shamans, conjurers, doctors, prophets, and priests, and 
gave the different grades in the priesthood. The subject of initia- 
tion was dealt with, and the course of instruction outlined. Previ- 
ous to this the would-be medicine-man undergoes a period of 
voluntary seclusion, during which he fasts and sees visions. The 
dress and facial decoration of the fraternity was described, and the 
sacred numbers were explained. The subject of disease was treated, 
the Blackfeet being particularly prone to smallpox and tubercu- 
losis. The causes of the diseases were discussed, especially the in- 
fluence which the belief in evil spirits has upon the minds and bodies 
of the natives. The author then treated of the medicine-man in 
connection with religion, such subjects as animism, sacred stones, 
sacrifice, spiritualism, hypnotism, prophecy, and incantation being 
discussed, as well as medicine songs, charms, and amulets. Lastly, 
he considered native medicines and remedies, and discussed the 
value of the work of the medicine-men among the natives, and the 
influence exercised by them on the native religion. 

The Western Hemisphere did not by any means monopolize the 
attention of the Section. In addition to the reports of standing 
committees, already noted, a number of papers were presented, and 
on a variety of subjects. Mr D. G. Hogarth sent a paper giving 
the results of ‘“ Recent Hittite Research,” which confirm the theory 
that the original home of the Hittites was Cappadocia. The city of 
Boghaz Kai was the center of the confederacy, and contained the 
royal archives of the Hittite kings from the fifteenth to the twelfth 
centuries B. C. 

Dr T. Ashby presented a communication on ‘“ Prehistoric An- 
tiquities in Malta.” Excavations have been conducted by the 
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Government of Malta on the Corradino Hill, in which the codpera- 
tion of the British School at Rome has been cordially welcomed, 
and its investigations assisted in every way; the supervision has 
been entrusted to the director of the School and to Mr T. E. Peet, 
student of the School, assisted by the constant codperation of Dr 
T. Zammit, curator of the Museum. The great megalithic build- 
ings of Gigantia, Mnaidra, and Hagar-Kim, which Dr Arthur 
Evans considers to have been buildings of a sepulchral character in 
which a cult of departed heroes gradually grew up, and other 
smaller prehistoric monuments of the islands, have been carefully 
described by Dr Albert Mayr, though others have since become 
known, but excavation was needed in order that many essential 
facts might be ascertained. The investigation of the rock-cut hypo- 
geum of Halsaflieni, the architectural features of which imitate in 
the most surprising way those of the sanctuaries above ground, for 
the first time has produced an adequate series, available for study, 
of the prehistoric pottery of Malta; for from the excavations of 
Hagar-Kim but little, unfortunately, has been preserved. Dr Zam- 
mit and Professor Tagliaferro will shortly publish adequate descrip- 
tions of the hypogeum and its contents. Of the three groups of 
megalithic buildings on the Corradino Hill, two had been already 
in great part excavated in the ’go’s, and the complete clearing 
of the upper one, which apparently was of a domestic character, 
was the first work undertaken in May. Its plan is extremely irreg- 
ular, and much of it can hardly have been roofed unless in thatch 
or woodwork. A considerable quantity of pottery was found, very 
similar in character to that of Halsaflieni, and belonging, like it, to 
the late neolithic period. It has some affinities with pottery re- 
cently found in Terranova, the ancient Gela, in Sicily, but in many 
respects is unique. Many flints were found, but no traces of metal. 
A stone pillar was found in one portion of the building, some 2 feet 
8 inches long and about 10 inches in diameter, which may have 
been an object of worship. The excavation of a second and smaller 
group, nearer the harbor, had been already completed by Dr Zam- 
mit and Professor Tagliaferro ; but a third, farther to the south, on 
the summit of the ridge, had never been examined, and it, too, was 
thoroughly investigated. An even larger quantity of pottery of the 
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same character was found, with flints and fragments of stone basins, 
etc. It approximates more in style to the larger megalithic build- 
ings of the island, and has a fagade with a more pronounced curve 
than at Hagar-Kim, constructed of very large blocks, but much 
ruined. The interior consists of several distinct groups of rooms 
(often apsidal), not intercommunicating. The construction is of 
rough masonry, with large slabs at the bottom, and smaller blocks 
higher up; the walls begin to converge, even at the height (five to 
six feet) to which they are preserved, as though to form a roof. 
Into one of the rooms a very curious trough has at a later period 
been inserted ; it is cut in a block of the local hard stone, 8 feet 9 
inches long, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and is divided by six transverse 
divisions into seven small compartments, which show much trace of 
wear. The object of it is not as yet apparent. Another more care- 
fully constructed room, perhaps contemporary with the trough, has 
its walls partly of large slabs, partly of narrow pillar-like stones. 
The floors of these rooms are sometimes of cement, sometimes of 
slabs. Many bones of animals were found, but only one human 
skeleton, and that in disorder and at a comparatively high level. 
The use of standing slabs at the base of walls, with coursed masonry 
above, visible in these buildings, finds its parallel in the “ giants’ 
tombs"’ at Sardinia, the prehistoric huts of Lampedusa, and in 
many other places. 

Dr F. C. Shrubsall spoke on “ The Influence of Geographical 
Factors on the Distribution of Racial Types in Africa.’”” The move- 
ment seems to have been from north to south, following the course 
of the mountain ranges, and across the continent eastward and west- 
ward, following the great river systems. The influence of the nature 
and configuration of the land and of climatic conditions upon the 
natives was explained. The presence in certain regions of the tsetse 
fly and other parasitic pests led to modified conditions in the animal 
life and thus directly or indirectly influenced the occupancy of these 
sections by the native races. 

“A Study of Malaria in Ancient Italy,”’ by Mr W. H.5S. Jones, 
was read by Dr Shrubsall in the absence of the author. Malaria 
has exerted a powerful but unmeasured influence on the history of 
Rome. It is caused by a mosquito, The patient becomes immune 
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only after many years. In order to escape from the mosquito, 
which cannot fly far, towns were built on the hills. Ata very early 
period Rome was marshy. Whether it was malarious before 500 
B. C. is an open question, although the disease is thought to have 
been introduced by merchants from Africa as early as 600 or 700 
B. Cc. Continuous wars brought about conditions that tended to in- 
crease the breeding of mosquitos and thereby the prevalence of 
malaria. The periodicity of the fever gave rise to the belief that it 
was a divine visitation. There was thus a Goddess of Fever. The 
author cited early writers who mention fever. 

A communication describing ‘ A Cult of Executed Criminals in 
Sicily’ was presented by Mr E. Sidney Hartland. Certain of the 
Sicilian peasantry believe in the intercessory powers of beheaded 
malefactors, or Decollati, to whom petitions are addressed. Instances 
ranging from the prayers of the love-lorn maiden to appeals for 
protection in times of attack by robbers were cited by the author. 
Dr D. Randall-Maclver’s paper on “ A Nubian Cemetery at Ani- 
beh ”’ was read by Professor Gordon, and that of Mr F. M. Dawkins 
on “ The Excavations at Sparta of the British School at Athens,” 
by Professor Myres. 

Many social functions were held in connection with the week’s 
program at Winnipeg, among them being receptions by Lord and 
Lady Strathcona, the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady McMillan, Mr 
C. C. Chipman, Commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
North America, and Mrs Chipman, Chief Justice and Mrs Howell, 
Principal and Mrs W. J. Black, and the local executive committee. 
Excursions were also made to many points of interest in and about 
Winnipeg. 

At the close of the meeting about 180 members, including the 
officers and guests of the Association, were invited to take part in 
an excursion from Winnipeg to the Pacific coast and back. This 
was made possible through the generosity of the Western provinces. 
The schedule was planned so as to include visits to the capitals and 
largest cities of the provinces, as well as mountain resorts like Banff, 
Lake Louise, and Glacier. The stop at Gleichen afforded an op- 
portunity to see a group of Blackfeet Indians. The members highly 
appreciate and will long remember the courtesies extended by the 
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reception committees at Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Victoria, and Edmonton. They were also much impressed by the 
rapid material development of the country and its splendid endow- 
ment of as yet unmeasured resources. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, Conn, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 13, 1908 


The 422d regular meeting was opened by Dr Walter Hough, the 
newly-elected President. 

The President announced the death, on August 11, 1908, of Dr 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, assistant librarian of the Library of Congress 
and for many years an active member of the Anthropological Society, 
and stated that word had just reached the Society of the death of the Rev- 
erend Myron Eells, an honorary member of the Society, at ‘Twana, Wash- 
ington, during the year preceding. Announcement was also made of the 
election of five active members. 

The president then introduced the speaker of the evening, Major 
Cuartes Wooprurr, Surgeon U. S. A., whose subject was Anthro- 
pological Studies on the Effects of Light. Major Woodruff briefly re- 
viewed the various advances which have been made in the study of the 
effect of light on organisms. He gave special attention to the value of 
light in the treatment of tuberculosis. It was thought, said Dr Woodruff, 
that fresh air, good food, and abundance of light were the three most 
beneficial things in the treatment of this disease. He had reached the 
conclusion that the last factor was harmful, that the success of certain 
cloudy regions was due to the lesser degree of light, and that brilliant 
deserts increased the mortality to an alarming extent. 

The paper was discussed at some length by Dr McGee, Dr Hrdlicka, 
Dr Lamb, Mr W. H. Seaman, and others. 


Meeting of November 10, 1908 


The 423d regular meeting was a memorial meeting for Professor Otis 
Tufton Mason, whose death occurred November 5, 1908. 

After appropriate introductory remarks by the President, Dk THEo- 
pORE N. Git of the National Museum told of his early acquaintance 
with Professor Mason and his close affiliation with him in many of his 
scientific investigations. Professor Mason was, he said, in his early years 
very much interested in the subject. of elementary education. He was 
opposed to the theory of evolution, but the speaker believed that his own 
lectures attended by Professor Mason, which involved the principles of 
478 
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this doctrine, in a measure changed his views on this subject. But the 
speaker added, ‘‘ For some reason or other, possibly from religious convic- 
tions, I do not think he was ever thoroughly convinced.’’ 

Dr F. W. True of the National Museum dwelt upon the orderliness 
of Professor Mason’s work and on the fact that he always strove to correlate 
technical work with common everyday life. He spoke also of his frequent 
use of biblical allusions and of his strong vein of humor. 

Dr ALES Hrp.iCKa read from Professor Mason’s autobiography, pre- 
pared several months before his death. He also spoke of the great inter- 
est the deceased had taken in his own anthropological investigations and 
referred sympathetically to the domestic afflictions he had endured, the 
death of a son in the prime of life, the loss of his wife, and finally the 
death of a daughter. 

Dr D. S. Lamp of the Army Medical Museum spoke of many short 
papers given out by Professor Mason from time to time which were of 
great interest and utility to the people of Washington. He reminded his 
hearers that he had been a prime mover in the organization of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington early in 1879, and ever con- 
tinued a loyal and valued member. 

Mr Cuar.tes K. Weap of the United States Patent Office dwelt on 
Professor Mason’s lovable character and the cordial helpfulness with which 
he met those who came to seek his aid. 

Several other members of the Society and guests made remarks and 
related anecdotes connected with Professor Mason’s life, after which a 
committee, consisting of Dr Lamb, Dr Hrdlicka, and Mr George R. 
Stetson was appointed to draft resolutions suitable to the occasion. As 
presented to the next meeting of the Society, these resolutions were as 
follows : 

‘« Whereas, the Anthropological Society of Washington has lost in the 
death of Professor Otis T. Mason one of its founders, former presidents, and 
most able, helpful, and active members, therefore be it 

‘« Resolved, that the Society voices sincere regrets, participated in by all 
its members, for the loss of so valuable and honored a worker, to whom it 
owes in part its existence, its first by-laws, and a long and important partici- 
pation in its activities. 

‘And that the Society further expresses its highest estimate of Professor 
Mason's lasting worth to American ethnology, of his many and enduring 
publications in that line, of his important réle in the organization and finally 
direction of the anthropological department with its exhibits in the United 
States National Museum, and of his successful efforts at popularizing, in a 
dignified way, the science of man and his activities.’’ 
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Meeting of November 24, 1908 

Before the regular program of the 424th meeting was taken up, Dr 
D. S. Lamp presented an interesting letter accompanied by Indian 
drawings. 

Mr J. D. McGuire spoke of his visit to the eastern outlet of Moose- 
head lake during the previous summer. He said that owing to an un- 
precedented drought the level of the lake was abnormally low and in the 
strip of additional shore laid bare numbers of worked flints were to be 
found, among which were some complete implements. This account 
gave rise to a discussion regarding the weathering of stone, participated 
in by Dr McGee and Mr Warren K. Moorehead. 

Dr Hrpwicka spoke of a find of bones on the bank of the Potomac 
below Fort Washington. 

Dr Hrpicka then gave a synopsis of the results of his investigations 
among the various Indian tribes of the United States for the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis. The results of these observations are em- 
bodied in Bulletin 42 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Meeting of December 22, 1908 

At the 425th regular meeting Dr J. WALTER FEwKeEs delivered a lec- 
ture, illustrated with lantern slides, on Zhe Excavation and Repair of 
Southwestern Ruins, particularly those of Casa Grande, undertaken by 
him for the Smithsonian Institution during the two preceding winters. 
The prehistoric settlement of which Casa Grande is the best preserved 
building was found to include several rectangular walled enclosures, or 
compounds, in an area of several acres. Five of these compounds were 
excavated and repaired. Views were shown of mounds before excavation 
and others illustrated bird’s-eye views of the same in their present con- 
dition. The character of the repair work, especially the means adopted 
to preserve the walls from the elements, was described and illustrated. 


Meeting of January 5, 1909 

At the 426th regular meeting Mr Fritz Von HoLm gave an account 
of his expedition to Sian-Fu in the upper Yangtse-kiang valley, China, to 
obtain a replica of a Nestorian tablet known to exist there. This tablet 
is dated a.D. 781 and contains an inscription of about 2000 Syriac char- 
acters, giving, among other things, the part of Asia from which the body 
of Christians who erected it had come, and a list of the benefits conferred 
on them by the Chinese emperors. This inscription is on the front and 
sides. At the top is the cross and several dragons. It stands ten feet 
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high and weighs about two tons. The stone was evidently on the site of 
a Nestorian church or monastery, but later this was replaced by a Bud- 
dhist temple and the stone lost sight of. When Catholic missionaries 
reached China, one of them noticed it and sent an account to the Pope. 
Afterwards the stone disappeared, but was rediscovered in 1625 and set 
upon a stone pedestal in the shape of a turtle like a number of other 
tablets in the vicinity, though this is the only one of Nestorian origin. 
Protestant missionaries tried to induce the Chinese authorities to protect 
this stone, and an appropriation was actually made for that purpose, but 
the shelter placed over it was so flimsy that it soon disappeared. Mr 
Von Holm soon perceived that it would be impossible to obtain the 
original, so he obtained the services of four expert native stonecutters 
and had them procure a slab of stone from the quarry whence the original 
must have been taken, out of which they made a perfect copy of the 
tablet. With great labor and considerable anxiety lest the project be 
blocked by the Chinese government, this replica was carried down to 
the sea, a distance of one thousand miles, and, thanks to assistance on 
the part of the Russian legation, finally shipped in the Standard Oil 
steamer Aecunebec to Boston, whence it was transferred to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. Meanwhile the interest in this 
stone which Mr Von Holm’s visit had created induced the local officials 
to have it removed to the Peilin, or ‘‘ forest of tablets,’’ within the city, 
where it will be protected from the weather and its life prolonged many 
years. The lecturer also gave some interesting information regarding 
the Chinese Jews, several thousand of whom existed in China three hundred 
years ago. An attempt to revive this sect in 1902 resulted in failure, 
owing to the fact that they have lost their sacred manuscripts. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz of the National Museum followed this paper 
with some Remarks on Nestorianism, \argely intended in illustration. 
He said that the Nestorians, unlike most Christians, were fostered by both 
Persians and Arabs, and at the zenith of their power under the latter in 
the thirteenth century the Catholicos, or supreme head of the Nestorian 
Church, had under him twenty-five metropolitans, each of whom in turn 
was over no fewer than five bishops. The sect had penetrated to China, 
Tartary, India, and Ceylon, but the invasion of Tamerlane broke their 
power, and from that time they declined rapidly both in wealth and in 
influence. At the present time some of those in India and about 20,000 
in Syria have joined the Church of Rome, while many in Persia have joined 
the Russian Church. At the present day about 70,000 remain inde- 
pendent. Their Catholicos lives in Kurdistan, but has only one metro- 
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politan and ten bishops under him. Of late Episcopalians and the 
American Board of Missions have done much for them. 

The papers were discussed by Dr Folkmar, Mr Mooney, and the 
President. 

Meeting of January 19, 1909 

At the 427th regular meeting Dr Lamb exhibited a hat and sandals 
from the Mandingos of Africa, received through a medical student. 

The President then introduced Mr Juut Dieserup of the Library of 
Congress, who read a paper on Zhe Scope and Content of the Science of 
Anthropology, in connection with his recently published book on that 
subject, which consists of a detailed classification, a select bibliography, 
and an explanatory introductory essay. He insisted on the necessity of 
limiting the science to the natural history of man and his races, as con- 
ceived by leading anthropologists in this and other civilized countries, 
and advocated the binary subdivision into physical anthropology, or 
Somatology, and Ethnical Anthropology. In the former subdivision he 
would include: 1, anthropology or zoological anthropology ; 2, paleoan- 
thropology or prehistoric anthropology ; 3, anatomical anthropology ; 4, 
physiological anthropology ; 5, racial psychology ; 6, racial embryology ; 
7, racial pathology ; 8, social physical anthropology ; 9, systematic or 
taxonomic anthropology ; while Ethnical Anthropology should cover: 1, 
ethnical or folk-psychology ; 2, ethnology or culture anthropology ; 3, 
archeology or paleoethnology ; 4, anthropogeography ; 5, ethnography 
(including local archeology and somatography). The speaker pleaded 
at some length for the exclusion from the subject of general human 
anatomy, physiology, embryology, and pathology, and even of psychol- 
ogy, both philosophical and experimental, claiming that the best authori- 
ties, as shown by his bibliography, now generally left those disciplines as 
branches of general biology. Only when the sciences in question are 
used for the elucidation of the problem of man’s relation to the rest of 
the animal world, or of the interrelation between the different races and 
peoples of the globe, a piece of real anthropological literature is the re- 
sult. As regards ethnology and ethnography, Mr Dieserud would follow 
the lead of Brinton, Reclus in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and so 
many others, especially the German anthropologists, making the latter 
cover the monographic descriptive study of the various tribes and peoples, 
their manners and customs, material and mental culture, and, for historical 
reasons, even their physical characteristics (somatography), while the for- 
mer is the corresponding comparative, deductive study, exclusion being 
made for physical man, which here belongs to somatology. He emphasized 
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the necessity of adopting the view of Haddon and others, who introduce 
the term systematic or taxonomic anthropology for the classification of the 
main human varieties or races from a physical point of view, restricting 
ethnology to the mental side of man. The speaker concluded by answer- 
ing some of his critics in library journals, who were inclined to think that 
he had given anthropology too wide a scope, and with remarks on the 
great importance of the study of man for philosophy, religion, politics, 
and the general conception and conduct of life. 

The paper was discussed at considerable length by Dr McGee, Dr 
Fewkes, Dr Swanton, and Dr Folkmar. 


Meeting of February 2, 1909 


At the 428th regular meeting Dr Joun R. Swanton, of the Bureau ot 
American Ethnology, read a paper entitled 4 Mew/y Discovered Siouan 
Dialect. Dr Swanton stated that in a recent visit to Marksville, La., for 
the purpose of correcting and amplifying the Tunica linguistic material 
collected by the late Dr A. S. Gatschet more than twenty years ago, he 
discovered, among the few Indians of that tribe still living, a single sur- 
vivor of a tribe known to history as the Offogoula, or Ofagoula. These 
people formerly lived on the Yazoo river, about a dozen miles above 
its junction with the Mississippi. From circumstantial evidence alone 
it had been thought that their language was related to the Muskho- 
gean linguistic family, that to which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Creeks belong, but the fairly extensive vocabulary, which this woman, 
Rosa Pierrette, was able to furnish, shows that it is a Siouan dialect, re- 
lated not to its nearest Siouan neighbor, Quapaw, but to the Biloxi of 
lower Pascagoula river, and the Siouan dialects of the Carolinas. It is 
peculiar in substituting / for s and ¢c for y in certain situations. The 
proper name of the tribe is Ofo, which probably has nothing to do with the 
Choctaw ofe, ‘‘dog,’’ with which Du Pratz identifies it. The ending 
-ogoula was adopted from the Mobilian trade jargon and is no proper 
part of the tribal designation. 

The paper was discussed by the President, and by Dr McGee and Dr 
Kober, the last recommending strongly that a phonetic survey of Ameri- 
can languages be made before it is too late. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz, of the National Museum, exhibited a silver 
lamp with eight burners used by the Jews in the Hanuga ceremony, the 
origin of which was explained at some length. This lamp is the property ~ 
of Ephraim Benguiat of New York. Dr Casanowicz also showed a design 
representing a globe made «,: the book of Ecclesiastes in Hebrew charac- 
ters in a single line. 
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Mr Epwin P. Upnuam, of the National Museum, exhibited and gave 
the place of origin of a series of stone scrapers and a series of stone axes. 
A general examination and discussion on the part of the members of the 
Society followed. 

Meeting of February 16, 1909 

The 429th regular meeting was addressed by Mr Ropert GROSVENOR 
VALENTINE, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who spoke on Zhe 
Unspoiled Indian, iMustrating his remarks by the specific instance of the 
San Carlos Apache. He said that the Indian had suffered less on account 
of that of which he had been despoiled than from the benefits which had 
been unwisely conferred upon him. He declared that he must be edu- 
cated through his home, and therefore it is better to locate schools in 
Indian neighborhoods than to remove the Indians from their homes and 
educate them apart as was the old Government policy. In opening lands 
next to Indian reservations for settlement he believed it was important 
that the right kind of white men be induced to locate there. He favored 
opening such lands block by block to companies of settlers who had pre- 
viously been neighbors rather than the present plan of throwing open all 
at once and bringing on a spectacular rush from all quarters. 

The address provoked a lively discussion, participated in by Dr Mer- 
riam, Dr McGee, Dr Hough, and the speaker. 

At its conclusion the President exhibited some Navaho belts and 
blankets, a Navaho tray of basket-work, and an Apache jar. Dr Merriam 
exhibited some head-dresses worked by the California Indians out of 
feathers of the red flicker. 


Meeting of March 2, 1909 


At the 430th regular meeting Mr C. H. Robinson exhibited a 
number of pieces of pottery from Alamakee county, Iowa, besides an 
ornamental piece obtained from a Mohave woman, and a glazed pot from 
Mexico. 

The President then introduced Mr Cuaries F. WarRREN, of the 
Bureau of Labor, the principal speaker of the evening, who gave an at- 
tractive lecture of popular character on Mexico, /ts People and Customs, 
abundantly illustrated with lantern slides. Mr Warren touched on the 
cathedrals, public buildings, gardens, markets, and characteristic customs 
and modes of life in the principal cities in the heart of the southern 
republic, such as Mexico city, Cuernavaca, Puebla, Guadalajara, Guana- 
juato, and Oaxaca, gave some fine views of the ruins of Mitla and some 
superb examples of Mexican scenery. Finally a word was added re- 
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garding the passing of the old Mexican life and the coming of the new 
under President Diaz. 
Meeting of March 16, 1909 

The 431st regular meeting was devoted to an address by Professor 
Witu1AM H. Howes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, on 
Outlines of South American Ethnology. Professor Holmes was a member 
of a delegation sent to Santiago, Chile, by the Department of State to 
attend the First Pan-American Scientific Congress, December 25, 1908, 
to January 5, 1909, where he represented also the Smithsonian Institution 
and the George Washington University. During the trip, which occupied 
nearly four months, he improved the opportunity of visiting a number of 
museums in England, Portugal, the Argentine Republic, Chile, and Peru, 
in which are preserved collections of American ethnological and archeo- 
logical material, and also had the good fortune to see something of the 
native peoples, especially those of Bolivia and Peru. Professor Holines 
prefaced his paper by a brief sketch of the journey, illustrated by many 
water-color drawings made by the way, afterward presenting a large num- 
ber of lantern views of the peoples and their antiquities. The Santiago 
Congress was briefly reviewed, and emphasis was laid on the importance 
of the meeting scientifically and politically. The interesting Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary history of the southern continent was sketched, and the 
extraordinary fauna of these periods and theories of the association with 
them of the human species were outlined. It was especially regretted that 
opportunity had not been afforded, during the brief stay in the Argentine 
Republic, of examining critically the evidence advanced by Ameghino 
and others in support of the reported discovery of human remains in the 
Pampean and Tertiary formations. The discovery and conquest of Peru 
and the overthrow of the empire of the Incas were passed in rapid review, 
and the character and culture of this remarkable people characterized. 
Especial attention was given to the ancient city of Tiahuanacu, some- 
times referred to as the American Stonehenge, situated near the southern 
shore of Lake Titicaca —- the most remarkable of the prehistoric South 
American cities, if not of all aboriginal America. The remarkable contrast 
of the plateau peoples and their civilization with the peoples and culture 
of the eastern slopes of the Cordillera and the vast lowland region drained 
by the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata was pointed out as a matter of 
exceptional scientific interest. A more striking example could hardly be 
recalled of the profound influence of environment upon peoples, for it is 
seen that the tribes occupying a land rich in natural resources remained 
nomads and savages gathering the plentiful fruits of the forests, while 
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those whose lives were cast in the bleak plateaus where there was a con- 
stant struggle for existence, acquired habits of industry and thrift, devel- 
oped social and political systems of a very high order, and built temples, 
fortresses, and tombs of surpassing grandeur. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp of the Bureau of Agriculture added some particu- 
lars derived from his own experience in South America. 


Meeting of April 6, 1909 

The 432d regular meeting was opened by Dr O. F. Cook, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose subject was Vew Chapters in the History 
of the Coconut Paim. It has long been thought that the coconut palm 
presents a perfect example of adaptation to a littoral environment, but 
this idea is delusive. The tough outer rind which is popularly supposed 
to have been developed as a protection against sea water is really to guard 
the coconut when it falls, and give it favorable conditions for germina- 
tion. Coconuts require a certain amount of salt in the soil, but this con- 
dition is satisfied by soils in some interior localities as well as on the 
seacoast. Considerable sunshine is also needed. This however is met 
better in arid regions than by a coastal habitat, and the care with which 
the milk is protected would argue in the same direction. Far from being 
a wild plant the coconut does not appear to thrive long away from human 
beings, a:.d in spite of the supposed diffusion of the tree by oceanic cur- 
rents no instance of the kind is known. A consideration of the varieties 
of coconut palms and the method of their occurrence points to the same 
conclusion. Against De Candolle’s hypothesis of an old world origin for 
the coconut, the speaker brought forth documentary evidence that this 
palm was spread much wider in America than De Candolle had supposed, 
so widely as to preclude the possibility of a recent introduction into 
America. On the other hand, certain Polynesian traditions were cited 
pointing to an eastern origin for the coconut trees among the inhabitants 
of the Pacific islands. 

Mr Safford in discussing the paper contended for an East Indian 
origin. He called attention to the intimate connection between this tree 
and the entire social and economic fabric of Polynesian culture. The 
absence of coconuts from Peruvian graves he considered a strong argu- 
ment against an American origin, and the Polynesian traditions cited by 
Dr Cook, he thought, were due to the fact that the oceanic currents in 
the mid-Pacific set westward, leaving wreckage, etc., upon the eastern 
coast of the islands. . 

While agreeing with the speaker regarding the origin of the coconut 
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in an arid country and its adaptation to human needs through human 
agency, Dr McGee believed that we are very far from the end of the 
problem which it presents. Dr Folkmar also discussed the paper briefly, 
and Dr Cook made a short reply to the criticisms and questions. 

Mr Artur B. Rice contributed a short paper on Cannibalism in 
Polynesia. He gave a brief historical and geographical résumé to dem- 
onstrate the wide distribution and antiquity of the practice, but showed 
at the same time how it had been brought down to modern times in 
Polynesia. Within this area, however, great differences are to be found, 
for while Fiji is the classic land of cannibalism, in the very next group 
of islands, Tonga, it was not practised until late times. It was common 
in the Marquesas islands, but held in abhorrence in Hawaii. In Fiji 
cannibalism was part of the state religion, and it was demanded by the 
gods. Revenge upon enemies was the most constant reason for exercising 
it, but each island had a black-list from which victims were taken on 
occasion. During a single feast of which there is a record 200 baskets 
of yams, 200 hogs, and 200 human bodies were consumed. Those who 
had died a natural death and the bodies of chiefs were never eaten. 
Cases were also cited from New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Samoa, 
and New Zealand. ‘The absence of animals from which a sufficient meat 
diet could be obtained was cited as a probable stimulant to the great ex- 
tension of cannibalism in this area, and the modern introduction of such 
food a contributing cause to its extinction. In New Zealand cannibalism 
was accompanied by one redeeming feature, an intimate knowledge of 
human anatomy and skill in surgery. The paper was discussed briefly 
by Dr Swanton. 

The meeting concluded with an exhibition of a collection of Chiti- 
macha baskets recently acquired by the National Museum through Mrs 
Sidney Bradford of Avery’s Island, Louisiana, and an explanation of the 
designs upon them, 

Meeting of April 20, 1909 

At the 433d regular meeting Dr Daniet FoLKmar, formerly lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province of Bontoc, Philippine islands, presented 
a paper on Some Philippine Physical Types. This paper, announced by 
error as being on ‘‘ The Peoples of the Philippines,’’ was prepared in 
1903 to summarize the anthropometrical work done by the author in 
Bilibid Prison while serving as anthropologist under the Philippine gov- 
ernment. A briefer account has already been published in his ‘*‘ Album 
of Philippine Types’’ (Manila, 1904). ‘The author first described a 
method of mechanical selection of natives by rank and file, by which a 
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close average of the height of a given group of a hundred or more men 
could be obtained by measuring only twenty. Of the 3000 and more 
prisoners, 838 were actually measured. The results seem to justify the 
following classification of tribes, so far as physical data can go. It is 
evident that the Christians and Moros form a homogenous stock, typically 
Malay. ‘This may be called the ‘‘ Neo-Malay’’ stock of the Philippines 
to distinguish it from the ‘‘ Primitive Malayan’’ tribes. The Moros, 
like the Tagalogs, stand near the average of the group. Further, a dis- 
tinct increase in height and in head-length is observed as one passes from 
the south to the north, or rather from the ‘‘ Lowlanders’’ or coastal tribes 
to those most modified by the ‘‘ Highlanders,’’ ‘‘ Primitive Malayans,”’ 
or ‘‘ Indonesians’’ of the interior. The existence of two types amongst 
both the Ilocanos and the Moros might be thus explained. There are 
then two fairly distinct groups called here the ‘‘ Northerners’’ and the 
Southerners.’’ 
of the Ilocanos. 


The latter group, being mainly ‘* coastal,’’ takes in most 
The Zambals are on the border-line between the two 
groups, both physically and geographically. The chief difficulty is to 
account for the extremely broad heads of the tallest people, the Panga- 
sinans. They certainly present a subtype distinct from that of their 
neighbors, the Pampangas. 


Average 


Cephalic index | Nasal index 

cases (meters) 
Pangasinans | 40 1.629 Shorter 84.15 Medium 73.54 103.31 More  .422 
§ ici 15 | 1.622 Medium 80.79 Medium 80.37 Normal 103.27 Average .417 
Pampangas 62 | 1.620 Medium 80.73 Medium 76.25, Less 102.35 More .423 
{ Zambals 17. 1,607 Shorter 82.68 Medium 79.63 Normal 104.11 Average .414 
4 | Moros 20 1.597 Shorter 82.24 Broader 82.58 Normal 103.67 Less -407 
g | Tagalogs 169 1.596 Shorter 83.09 Medium 79.69 Normal 103.57 Average .420 
= j Bicols 63 | 1.592 Shorter 83.31 Broader 81.54 Normal 104.59 Average .417 
? | Ilocanos 193 (1.593) Shorter 84.81 Medium 75.44 Normal 104.31 Average .417 
{ Visayans 259 1.587 Shorter 84.41 Broader 81.90 Normal 104.67 Average .413 
Average 838 1,606 83.12 79.39 : 103.76 -417 
Average northerners | 1.624 Medium 81.74 “Medium 77.07 tan 102.98 .421 
Average southerners | 1.597 Shorter 83.80 Broader 80.53 Normal 104.15 415 
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Dr Franz Boas, in commenting on this paper, stated that the anthro- 
pological problems of southeastern Asia revolved about three races, the 
Malayan, the Negrito, and a short but light people represented by the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. 

Immediately after the discussion of the paper the Society held its 
annual meeting. ‘The reports of the officers were read-and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. Walter Fewkes ; 
Vice-president, James Mooney ; Secretary, John R. Swanton ; Treasurer, 
George C. Maynard ; Additional members of the Board of Managers, I. 
M. Casanowicz, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, C. H. Robinson, Mrs 
M. P. Seaman. 

Meeting of April 27, 1909 

A special meeting was held on this date in the interest of Indian music. 
The paper of the evening, on Zhe Study of Indian Music, was by Miss 
Frances DENSMORE, who is engaged in this study among the Chippewa 
of Minnesota for the Bureau of American Ethnology. Miss Densmore 
treated her subject as in answer to the following questions: (1) Why is 
itdone? (2) Howisit done? (3) What hasbeen accomplished dur- 
ing the past year? 

(1) In answer to the first question, Miss Densmore stated that the 
purpose of the present work is to find by analysis what constitutes 
Indian song and musical performance, and to make the results of the 
study available and clear to those who are not musicians but who are in- 
terested in the general progress of science. The music of civilized man is 
an art; it conforms to known laws. ‘The music of uncivilized man is a 
spontaneous expression ; its form is determined by instinct, habit, and a 
sense of pleasure. Apparent freedom is here, yet nothing is free, for 
beneath all apparent freedom lies law, unseen but absolute. The natural 
laws which govern primitive musical expression can be determined only 
by the analysis of primitive songs and musical performances, and 
by a systematic classification of the data thus obtained. The purpose of 
the present work is the collection and classification of data with a view to 
determining the natural laws which govern musical expression. The task 
in its entirety belongs not to one lifetime but to the patient years which 
know neither haste nor weariness. 

(2) The work is done by making phonographic records of Indian 
songs on the reservation, transcribing these records, analyzing both record 
and transcription, and tabulating the analyses according to a definite 
system. 

Miss Densmore then gave a word-picture of the Red Lake reserva- 
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tion in northern Minnesota, and a description of the dances which she 
witnessed there the summer preceding. Several songs collected by means 
of the phonograph were sung with piano accompaniment of extremely 
simple chords. Numerous phonograph records were given, the purpose of 
which was to show the use of the phonograph as a musical notebook. 

(3) The third question had been answered in part, Miss Densmore 
explained, by showing some of the material collected, but the more im- 
portant part remained. It was by analysis, quite as much as by the col- 
lection of material, that this branch of research was to be made effective. 

Miss Densmore explained her reasons for using ordinary musical no- 
tation, with a few additional signs, in transcribing Indian songs, dwelling 
on the fact that the Indians under her observation frequently use a waver- 
ing tone as an ornamentation in their singing. She also described inter- 
esting experiments by means of which she had discovered a kernel of 
tone in fairly accurate intonation upon phonograph records of existing 
discordant songs. Attention was called to the fact that the principal 
overtones are sung more correctly than other tones, also that accidentals 
are sung accurately when diatonic tunes in the same song are given with 
faulty intonation. This points toa mental origin for the tone, those 
tones which, consciously or unconsciously, are most strongly impressed 
upon the mind being sung most accurately. An interesting point was 
the statement that some songs were found to be melodic and others har- 
monic in structure, examples of each class of songs being given. Miss 
Densmore stated that she found the rhythm to be most peculiar in songs 
intended to exert a mental influence, as ‘‘ medicine ’’ songs, certain Midé 
songs, and also songs intended to incite towar. ‘The difference between 
the metric unit and the rhythmic unit in a song was fully explained. No 
attempt was made to enter deeply into the psychological phase of Indian 
music, yet it was plainly shown that interesting investigations could be 
made in that direction. The lecture closed with a group of songs, sung 
with Indian drum and with piano, a native drawing of one of the songs 
being shown upon the blackboard. 

The subject was discussed by a number of members and guests, many 
of whom are professionally interested in music. 

Joun R. Swanton, 
Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALABAMA ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
Meeting of May 13, 1909 

On May 13, 1909, Dr Thomas M. Owen, Dr H. B. Battle, Prof. H. 
S. Halbert, Buckner Beasley, Edgar C. Horton, and Peter A. Brannon 
met at the residence of Dr Owen in Montgomery, Alabama, for the purpose 
of discussing the formation of an Anthropological Society. Dr Owen pre- 
sided, and Mr Brannon acted as secretary. After an able introductory 
address of half an hour by Dr Owen on the objects and aims of such an 
organization, and a brief talk by the other gentlemen present, it was de- 
cided to proceed at once to the formation of a Society. The following 
officers were then elected to serve until the annual meeting in December : 
Dr Thomas M. Owen, President; Dr Herbert B. Battle, Vice-President ; 
Peter A. Brannon, Secretary ; Buckner Beasley, 7reasurer. J. T. Letcher, 
Will T. Sheehan, J. H. Paterson, and Sidney Shulein, having expressed 
a desire to become members if an organization was formed, but being 
unavoidably absent, they were enrolled as members. The officers were 
constituted a committee to draw up a constitution and agree on a plan of 
work, and report at a meeting to be held May 27. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

Meeting of May 27, 1909 

The second meeting of the Alabama Anthropological Society took 
place at the residence of the President, Dr Thomas M. Owen, on the 
evening of May 27. Seven members, including all the officers, were 
present: Dr Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Beasley, Professor Hal- 
bert, Mr Letcher, and Mr Horton. After a brief general discussion, the 
preliminary draft of the constitution, prepared by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, was considered section by section, and after a 
few minor changes it was adopted. This action was followed by a general 
discussion of plans and of ways and means for arousing interest and of 
making a success of the new organization. The Society then adjourned 
to meet June 22, at the residence of the Secretary. 

The constitution is as follows : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ALABAMA ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ArTICLE I. Mame.—1. The name of this organization shall be the 
Alabama Anthropological Society.”’ 
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ARTICLE II. Odjects. — 2. Its objects shall be the promotion of anthro- 
pological study and research. 

ARTICLE III. A/embers. —3. Membership in the Society shall be (1) 
active ; (2) associate ; and (3) honorary. 

4. Active members shall be limited to twelve in number, who shall be 
residents of the city of Montgomery, and in them shall be vested the sole 
control of the affairs of the Society. 

5. Associate members shall include such persons as may be elected to 
this class, but they shall not participate in the government or control of the 
Society ; and upon payment of prescribed dues ‘they shall be entitled to all 
publications which may be issued. 

6. Honorary members shall embrace persons distinguished in historical, 
literary or scientific attainments. 

7. Members may be elected at any meeting of the Society, and the unani- 
mous vote of the entire active membership shall be necessary to a choice. 

ARTICLE IV. Officers and Committees. —8. (1) The officers shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. 

(2) They shall be elected at the annual meeting, and shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors are elected. 

(3) Their duties shall be such as usually pertain to these positions, except 
as may be specially hereafter provided. 

g. (1) There shall be an executive committee, to consist of the four above 
named officers ; and also the following standing committees, each to be ap- 
pointed annually by the president, viz: Field Exploration, Collections and 
Relics, Publicity, and Promotion of Anthropological Study in Alabama Schools 
and Colleges. 

(2) Each committee shall consist of four members, of which an officer of 
the Society shall be one. In addition the president shall be ex-efficio a 
member of all committees. 

(3) The executive committee shall have general control and supervision of 
the work of the Society not specially provided for, it shall arrange and submit 
at each annual meeting a course of study for the next ensuing year, and 
shall prepare and issue its publications. 

(4) All other committees shall perform such duties as are implied in their 
titles. 

(5) All committees shall report annually in writing, or oftener as may be 
required. 

ARTICLE V. Afeetings. —10. An annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held in the city of Montgomery, Alabama, in December of each year, at which 
time officers shall be elected, a course of study and work for the ensuing year 
adopted, and annual reports shall be made by the president, the secretary, the 
treasurer, and all committees. 5 
11. There shall be held, in addition, one regular meeting each month, at 
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such time and place as may be previously agreed upon, and at such monthly 
meeting papers may be presented and discussions had on subjects or topics of 
interest to the Society, and at such time any necessary business may be 
transacted. 


12. At the annual meeting, seven members shall constitute a quorum ; 
and at monthly meetings five members shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. Dues. —13. The annual dues of active members shall be 
six dollars, payable monthly. 


14. Associate members shall pay two dollars annually, prior to December 
Ist each year. 


ARTICLE VII. Amendments. —15. This constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting by a three-fourths vote of the total active members, or 
at any monthly meeting by a unanimous vote of the entire active membership. 


Meeting of June 22, 1909 

The third meeting of the Society was held at the residence of the 
Secretary on the evening of June 22. Five members were present — Dr 
Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Beasley, and Mr Letcher. 

Letters were read from Mr Clarence B. Moore and Mr Warren K. 
Moorehead advising that they had forwarded sets of their publications. 
These publications were then exhibited and examined. A vote of thanks 
was extended these gentlemen for their generous coéperation. 

Several communications were read relative to the exchange and pur- 
chase of specimens. 

Mr J. Y. Brame, Jr, was elected an active member. Five applications 
for associate membership were read, and the applicants elected. 

The importance of a thorough, active, and consistent course of field 
work was discussed, and the necessity of an active canvass for objects 
with which to build up a collection was emphasized. It was suggested 
that a creditable display of objects, the cabinets of the Society to be 
placed in the Department of Archives and History in the State Capitol, 
would be one of the best assets for the encouragement of codperation 
among the people generally. 

The Secretary was instructed to open correspondence with the lead- 
ing scientific bodies in America with reference toan exchange of publica- 
tions. ‘The Secretary was also instructed to prepare an application blank 
and to begin at once the soliciting of associate members. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in regular session with Mr Pater- 
son on July 22. 

Meeting of August 5, 1909 

The fourth meeting of the Society was held in the office of J. Hay- 

good Paterson, 116 Dexter ave., August 5. Owing to the absence of 
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several members from the city, the meeting for July 22 was postponed 
until this date. Nine members, including all officers, were present: Dr 
Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Beasley, Mr Horton, Mr Letcher, Mr 
Shulein, Mr Paterson, and Mr Brame. Judge R. B. Haughton of St 
Louis, Mo., Professor Joel C. DuBose of Birmingham, Ala., and Mr 
Samuel B. Brewer of Anniston, Ala., were present as visitors. 

A letter was read from Mr William C. Mills, Curator and Librarian 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, stating that he 
had sent a number of its publications and would be glad to exchange with 
the Alabama Society. The Secretary notified the Society of the receipt 
of an interesting communication from Dr AleS Hrdlitka, making inquiries 
and suggestions concerning the work undertaken. The receipt of some 
copies of his work on the ‘‘ Collection and Preservation of Skeletal Re- 
mains ’’ was noted, and these the Secretary was directed to place in the 
hands of the committee on field exploration. 

PETER A. BRANNON presented, by title, a paper on Adoriginal Re- 
mains in the Middle Chattahoochee Valley of Alabama and Georgia, to ap- 
pear in the American Anthropologist for April-June, 1909. The Society 
voted to order 400 reprints, to be issued as **‘ Miscellaneous Papers, No. 
1,’’ of the Alabama Anthropological Society. 

Dr OweEN then presented a paper, the first regular number of the 
series for 1908, on Opportunities for Anthropological Study and Research 
in Alabama. Dr Owen outlined the work usually undertaken by societies 
devoted to anthropological study and research, making clear to the mem- 
bers the dignity and importance of the subject. He then indicated what 
had been done in the Alabama field by Brinton, Gatschet, Thomas, 
Pilling, Mooney, Swanton, Halbert, Hamilton, and others, and followed 
with a detailed consideration of what might be done by the members of 
the Alabama Anthropological Society in the special departments of Eth- 
nology, Archeology (including mound exploration and the location and 
identification of town and village sites), Philology, Somatology, and 
Sociology, and the building up of a collection of materials for study, etc. 
The paper was received with much interest, and gave a solid and substan- 
tial direction to th: work to be done by the Society. At its conclusion 
each member discussed the paper, and renewed his pledge of support. 

The President announced the several committees, and outlined the 
work of each, namely: /ie/d Exploration : Buckner Beasley, chairman ; 
Dr H. B. Battle, Sidney Shulein. Cvdlections and Relics: E. C. Horton, 
chairman ; H. S. Halbert, P. A. Brannon. Pud/icity : Will T. Sheehan, 
chairman ; J. Y. Brame, Jr, P. A. Brannon. Promotion of Anthropolog- 
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ical Study in Alabama Schools and Colleges: J. T. Letcher, chairman ; 
Will T. Sheehan, J. H. Paterson, Dr H. B. Battle. 

The Executive Committee, as provided by the Constitution, is to con- 
sist of the four officers. ‘The President is ex-officio a member of each 
committee. 

The President gave a brief account of a trip to the old Horseshoe 
Bend battle-ground on July 3, 1909, and recounted finding a few primi- 
tive objects. 

Mr Beasley reported a week’s exploration trip on the Tallapoosa 
and Alabama rivers, covering 75 or 80 miles, and also a brief visit to the 
Charlotte Thompson mound. From this mound he exhibited nearly an 
entire skull, in a fair state of preservation ; it shows artificial flattening, 
and an exceedingly abnormal thickness ; no forehead is perceptible, the 
rounding flattened part beginning immediately above the sinus ; the ordi- 
nary undulations on the inner side of the skull are not to be seen, though 
the artery lines are still present. The skull is uncommonly small for that 
of an adult. 

The Society adjourned to meet August 24, with Mr Beasley. 


Meeting of August 24 


‘The regular August meeting of the Society was held with Mr Buckner 
Beasley at the residence of Honorable William M. Teague, in Montgom- 
ery, on the evening of August 24, with the President, Dr Thomas M. 
Owen in the chair. The following members were present: Dr H. B. 
Battle, Professor H. S. Halbert, P. A. Brannon, Buckner Beasley, J. Y. 
Brame, Jr, J. T. Letcher, Esq., and Dr Owen. Honorable W. M. 
Teague of Montgomery, and Major S. B. Brewer of Anniston, were 
guests. 

After the routine business, Professor HALBERT presented the paper of 
the evening on Zhe Archeology of the Gulf Region East of the Mississippi 
River. ‘This paper contained a thoughtful discussion of the subject, and 
showed wide reading and extended research. Professor Halbert has him- 
self made personal examination of the field reviewed in his paper, and 
his conclusions were fortified both by his personal experiences and by a 
careful analysis of the authorities. He sketched the evidence of prehis- 
toric life and Indian occupancy of Alabama, reviewing the available data 
concerning mounds, trails, skeletal remains, and artifacts. He discussed _ 
the culture status of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Gulf region as 
shown by their archeological remains. 

Among other conclusions reached by Professor Halbert were, first, 
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that if a close unity among the tribes of the Gulf coast existed, it was in 
very remote times ; second, that the Southern Indians were sun-worship- 
ers ; third, that these Indians were, at the time of the coming of DeSoto, 
in 1540, in the lower stages of barbarism; fourth, that at this time, and 
for fifty years prior thereto, all the Indians of the southern half of the 
continent showed unmistakable signs of decadence ; and, fifth, that there 
existed throughout the whole country certain unoccupied sections known 
as neutral grounds. 

After the discussion of the paper notes and comments from the 
members were called for. 

Mr Brannon reported a recent visit to Russell county, in which he 
stated that he had found a few archeological objects and had formulated 
plans that would bring in others. 

Dr Owen exhibited a series of photographs of the illustrations found 
in that rarest of Southern books, Bernard Romans’ Florida. He also 
exhibited an excellent photograph of Sequoyah, or George Guess, the 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. 

Professor Halbert gave an interesting account of some of his boy- 
hood archeological experiences. 

Before and during the meeting much interest was manifested in the 
fine collection of prehistoric objects belonging to the host, Mr Beasley. 
These number several hundred and include chisels, mortars, pounding 
stones, discoidals, spear and arrow heads, beads, pipes, and ornaments. 

The Society adjourned to meet at the residence of Mr J. T. Letcher, 
on September 23. 

Meeting of September 23 

The regular September meeting of the Alabama Anthropological 
Society was held at the residence of Mr J. T. Letcher, 53 South Gold- 
thwaite st., on the evening of September 23, the President in the chair. 
Members were present as follows: Dr H. B. Battle, Professor H. S. Hal- 
bert, E. C. Horton, P. A. Brannon, Buckner Beasley, J. T. Letcher, and 
Dr Owen. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of more than a dozen publica- 
tions of a scientific nature for the library of the Society, and read letters 
from Professor W. H. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution relative to publica- 
tions to be sent by their respective departments. 

Mr Beasley, of the committee on field exploration, reported two trips 
taken by him since the last meeting. 

Mr Horton, of the committee on collections and relics, through Mr 
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Brannon, reported the installation of twelve lots of objects in the Society’s 
cabinets in the museum of the Department of Archives and History at the 
State Capitol. These are all from Macon, Montgomery, and Russell 
counties, and were presented by Messrs E. Dreyspring, Beasley, and 
Brannon. 

Mr Letcher, of the committee on schools and colleges, reported that 
he was waiting for the opening of the several schools of the State before 
undertaking any direct work. 

Mr Brannon, in the absence of the other members of the publicity 
committee, reported the work done by him since the last meeting, and 
asked the opinion of members as to plans for conducting a publicity 
campaign. 

The paper of the evening was presented by Mr LeTcuER, on /ndian 
Mounds of Macon County, Alabama. Mr Letcher had made trips to 
every mound site in Macon county, and the paper was the result of the 
observations made during these visits. He places these mounds, with 
one exception, in the domiciliary class. They are all in the western part 
of the county, and are all in close proximity. No cemeteries are found 
associated with any of them. Two are square topped, the others circular 
and flattened, excepting one which is tall and conical. 

The paper was discussed at considerable length; at the same time 
former mound exploration by several of the members was described. 


Before adjourning, the Society resolved that any member absenting 


himself from two successive meetings, without a satisfactory excuse, should 
be declared dropped. 

The meeting was adjourned until October 26, when Mr Brannon will 
discuss ‘* The Dress of the Early Indians of Alabama.”’ 
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Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota. Volume /1. 

Bismarck: 1908. 8°, 508, 195 pp. 

In this second volume of the Co//ections of the North Dakota His- 
torical Soctety are several papers of interest to anthropologists. These 
include one on the names of the Ojibwa in the Pembina Band, a number 
of biographical sketches of Mandan and Ojibwa men of importance, and 
a Mandan myth. The most striking papers, however, are those by Pro- 
fessor O. G, Libby, ‘‘ Typical Villages of the Mandan, Arikara and 
Hidatsa in the Missouri Valley,’’ and ‘‘ La Verendrye’s Visit to the 
Mandans in 1738-9.’’ In each of these the author takes a position 
which is open to serious criticism, and which deserves to be discussed at 
some length. 

In the first paper, Professor Libby discusses the ground-plans and 
surface features of four villages, the Mandan site at Ft Clark, a Hidatsa 
site on Knife river, an Arikara site on the Ft Berthold reservation, and 
the Burgois site north of Bismarck at which excavations were carried on 
four years ago by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University.' From 
his observations, the author concludes that there are clear differences in 
character between the Hidatsa and Mandan sites, and that the Burgois 
site was Hidatsa and not Mandan. In the first there is no central 
square, the earth-lodges (which in the interest of accuracy should not 
be spoken of as ‘‘ tepees’’) show no regularity of facing upon an open 
area, the house-rings are uniformly deeply excavated, and there are 
large accumulations of débris in and about the village, often in the 
form of mounds outside its limits. In the Mandan sites, on the other 
hand, there is a clearly marked central ‘‘ square ’’ on which the surround- 
ing earth-lodges opened, the house-rings are shallow, and there is no 
accumulation of débris. 

These criteria, however, are open to some objection. The presence 
of acentral ‘‘ square’’ is a feature of the Mandan villages which obviously 
is to be expected from the well-known accounts of these villages as they 
existed in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the plan of the 
? Will and Spinden, The Mandans: A Study of their Culture, Archeology and Lan- 


guage. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 
Ill, no. 4. 
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Ft Clark site shows such an open area very clearly. That the Hidatsa 
had no such open area is, however, not borne out by the plan given on 
plate 1v at least. A nearly circular open space may be seen here in the 
northern part of the village, and upon it a considerable number of the 
surrounding lodges face more or less directly. But to make such a crite- 
rion of real value, we must have not a plan of a single site from each tribe, 
but plans of many sites, for it is entirely possible that there were wide 
variations in the details of the plans of different villages; and that the two 
plans selected may really be extremes, between which intermediate forms 
exist. The Burgois site certainly does not show as distinct a ‘‘ square ”’ 
as that at Ft Clark, but, as pointed out in the above report (pp. 151-152), 
there are two areas which partially fulfill the requirements. It should be 
noted also that La Verendrye distinctly speaks of ‘‘squares’’ in the 
village he visited, indicating that, whatever tribe it belonged to, there 
were open areas, and more than one. 

The relative amount of débris upon the two types of sites seems a very 
unreliable test. This is likely to vary largely according to the length of 
occupancy, and furthermore, on several admittedly Mandan sites (among 
which is that at Ft Lincoln) the amount of débris is large, although per- 
haps not so large as at the Burgois site. The depth of the house-rings would 
be an excellent criterion, if it were really constant. My own recollection, 
however, of the rings at the Burgois site, is that they were distinctly 
shallow asa rule, and only exceptionally as deep as Professor Libby states. 

On the evidence submitted therefore, it hardly seems that the author 
has proved his case. There are two points moreover, which directly con- 
tradict his theory. He states (p. 500) that the Hidatsa villages contained 
swarms of dogs, whereas in the Mandan villages they were very rare. If 
this be accepted, then the total absence of dog bones at the Burgois site 
(see Report, p. 182) is strong evidence against its Hidatsa origin. 
Secondly, the character of the pottery found is an equally strong argu- 
ment on the same side. The pottery from the Burgois site is similar in 
almost every respect to that found at acknowledged Mandan sites. It is 
a rather thin, fine-grained ware, with very characteristic decoration. No 
certified specimens of Hidatsa pottery have come under my notice, but 
it is said to be a coarse, rather rude ware, and thus quite unlike that found 
at the site in question. 

In his second paper, Professor Libby attacks the long accepted belief _ 
that the Mantannes, visited by La Verendrye in 1738, were, as their 
name would imply, the Mandans. He declares that these people were 
on the contrary the Hidatsa, and that the villages visited by La Verendrye 
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at this time, and by his son during a subsequent expedition, were not in the 
vicinity of Heart river, but more than a hundred miles farther up the 
Missouri, between the Little Missouri and Shell creek. That these con- 
clusions can be said to be established, seems very doubtful. 

The author, in his opening paragraph, states that the Mandans de- 
clare the name ‘‘ Mandan ’’ is not their own name for themselves ; that 
La Verendrye learned the name (Mantanne) from the Cree or Ojibwa ; 
and that while the latter never came in contact with the Mandan directly, 
they did with the ‘‘ Hidatsa, Minnetaree or Grosventre Indians who lived 
on the Mouse and Upper Missouri rivers.’’ In this connection it should 
be remembered that it is very unusual for a tribe to be known to its 
neighbors by the name by which it calls itself,and that commonly a tribe has 
as many different names as there are tribes with which it comes in con- 
tact. It is very probable that the name ‘‘ Mantanne’’ is derived from 
the term by which the Mandan were known to the Dakota, ‘‘ Mawata- 
dan,’’ Mawatana’’ perhaps meaning ‘‘ little canoe.’’ This would bea 
term reasonably enough applied by the users of the birch canoe to a people 
using the small, and rather clumsy bull-boat. As the Cree and Ojibwa 
had long been in contact with the Dakota, they naturally would take over 
the name from them. In placing the Grosventres (Hidatsa), moreover, 
on the Upper Missouri and Mouse rivers, the author ascribes to them a 
location which, so far as any other evidence goes, is unwarranted, and 
really begs the whole question. 

In tracing La Verendrye’s journey from Portage la Prairie to the 
Mantanne villages, the author appears to have read his text somewhat 
carelessly. He identifies the first and second mountains reached by La 
Verendrye very reasonably with the Pembina and Turtle mountains, 
from the point of which latter, La Verendrye states, his route to the 
villages lay to the southwest. But in speaking of the relative positions of 
the Assiniboin village (to reach which a considerable detour was neces- 
sary) and that of the Mantannes, he makes a serious error. He says (p. 
503) that the Assiniboin village ‘‘ was seventeen leagues from the Man- 
tannes,’’ or the ‘‘ Mantanne village’’ (p. 504), and uses this supposed 
distance of fifty miles as an argument in locating the Mantannes far to the 
north of Heart river. A moment’s reference to the text shows however 
that La Verendrye says nothing of the kind. What he does say clearly 
is that the Assiniboin were seventeen leagues from the place at which the 
Mantanne party was waiting, that hag come out from thetr villages to meet 
La Verendrye — which is a very different thing. Arriving at this spot 
November 28, La Verendrye spent a day or so there, and leaving again 
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on the 30th, reached a point seven leagues from the Mantanne village 
after three whole days of travel. If we assume, as the author states on 
page 505, that the average day’s march was from twenty-five to forty 
miles, this would make a distance of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty miles, which, added to fifty (the distance of the meeting place 
from the Assiniboin) and the twenty still remaining before the Mantanne 
village could be reached, places this latter not fifty but a hundred and 
forty-five to a hundred and ninety miles distant from the Assiniboin. 
Even if, as the author believes, the latter were located near the Canadian 
line, this distance is far too great to fit with his theory. It 7s however 
approximately the distance of Heart river from the above-mentioned 
boundary. It should also be noted that further evidence of the distance 
between the Assiniboin and the Mantanne village is to be found in the 
fact that on his return journey, La Verendrye occupied eleven days in 
the transit. As he was ill, he of course traveled slowly, but hardly so 
slowly as to make only fifty miles in eleven days. , 

The location of the Assiniboin village is a difficult matter unquestion- 
ably, and the text is very vague. After stating that the Mantanne villages 
lay to the southwest from the point of Turtle mountain, La Verendrye con- 
tinues ‘‘. . . de la pointe de la seconde montagne, a alér chez les man- 
tannes en droiture il faut tenir le sud oiiést quard oiiést, il sen faloit de 
beaucoup que nous ne fime de chemin droit pour deux lieues en droiture, 
nous en fesions de trois et quatre de nostres fort, il peut y avoir cent vingt 
lieues, a oiiést sud oiiést, que nostre guide nous a bien augmenté de plus 
de cinquante a soixante lieues. . . .’’' The first sentence would seem 
to mean that, in coming from their fort, they had gone half as far again, 
or even twice as far, as would have been necessary if they had kept a 
straight course. It is especially to be noted moreover, that he refers to 
the fort from which they set out, not to Turtle mountain. The lines 
which follow are certainly obscure, but bearing in mind the frequent 
omission of punctuation in the rest of the text, the following would seem 
to be a reasonable interpretation. The distance in a straight line from 
the fort to the Mantannes, he estimated at one hundred and twenty 
leagues, and the guide, by insisting on the visit to the Assiniboin, had 
made them go fifty or sixty leagues out of their way. Now, although the 
estimated distance of one hundred and twenty leagues is actually twenty 
or twenty-five leagues too great, it is not bad for a rough estimate ; and 
the detour totaling fifty or sixty leagues would be just about that required 
by going from the fort to a point not far to the west of Turtle mountain, 


1 Brymner, Report on the Canadian Archives, 1889, p. 10. 
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before turning south to the Heart river sites. It is hard to see, accord- 
ingly, that the author has brought forward any valid evidence on this 
ground for the location of the Mantanne village so far to the north. 

A point, however, of real value in Professor Libby’s favor, seems to 
be afforded by the latitude of 48° 12’ observed by La Verendrye’s son at the 
Mantanne village. Here we have a clear and definite statement of loca- 
tion, which would, as is pointed out, place the village about one hundred 
miles north of Heart river, and about sixty miles north of the later Knife 
river sites. Errors of observation are to be expected in determinations 
made at this period, but as they rarely seem to exceed 10! or 20', we 
are not perhaps justified in explaining the matter in that way, although 
errors of a degree or more are not unexampled. To accept this, how- 
ever, as the location of either a Hidatsa or Mandan village in 1738 is 
to go counter to all other accessible evidence and tradition. 

The Hidatsa and Crows were originally, so far as present evidence 
goes, one tribe. According to one series of traditions, somewhere about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, at the time when the tribe was 
living with the Mandan at Heart river, a separation took place, and the 
Crows moved west to the Rockies. Subsequently the Hidatsa moved up 
to Knife river, and, after a stay here of unknown length, went a little 
farther on. The previous three villages were united into one, and two 
sites were occupied successively a short distance above Knife river. A 
few small temporary settlements were made even beyond this point, the 
westernmost being just beyond the present town of Elbowoods. Leaving 
these sites, they returned to their abandoned position at Knife river, and 
had been living there for many years when Charbonneau came in 1796. 
Lewis and Clark, however, place the Hidatsa at Heart river as late as 1764, 
and state that they left there for Knife river some time between then and 
1796. Their statement omits entirely any mention of the early visit and 
settlement at Knife river. So far then as the most reliable traditions go, 
there is no evidence that the Hidatsa at any time were within fifty miles 
of the latitude assigned by La Verendrye as that of the villages he visited. 
Moreover, at their briefly occupied positions above Knife river, they ex- 
pressly state that the three villages were combined into one large one. So 
that as La Verendrye says that the ‘‘ Mantannes’’ had six villages, to 
quote irom Professor Libby ‘‘ neither by latitude nor by number of 
villages’’ do the ascertained facts and traditions agree with his theory. 
If, relying on the latitude of 48° 12’, the village of the Mantannes was, 
as the author states, ‘‘ too far north to be within the area reached in early 
times by the Mandans’’ (p. 505), it was equally beyond any known posi- 
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tion for the Hidatsa. ‘The whole question is, obviously, a puzzling one, 
but it is difficult to accept the author’s explanation. 

Having declared La Verendrye’s Mantannes to be the Hidatsa, the 
author is unfortunately confronted by a difficulty, for he must account for 
the true Mandan in some way. He does this by boldly identifying the 
Mandan with the Panaux or Panana of La Verendrye’s account. So far 
as any proof given is concerned, this is a pure assumption ; and, so far as 
I am aware, there is hardly a shred of evidence in its favor. On the other 
hand, the identification of the Panaux or Panana with the Arikara has not 
only probability on its side, but is in most respects well substantiated. 

Space is lacking, however, for further discussion of the author’s 
theory, which certainly at present seems far from being established. But, 
whether we agree with the views set forth or not, we must be glad that 
interest in the problems connected with the early aboriginal occupancy 
of the Missouri valley is being aroused. The North Dakota Historical 
Society has made an excellent beginning in the mapping and superficial 
study of many of the sites within the state, and in the scrutiny of the 
accounts of the earliest explorers. It is to be hoped that this good work 
will continue in ever increasing volume ; that in addition to the examina- 
tion of the surface features, thorough scientific excavation of numerous 
sites will be undertaken ; and that the example of North Dakota in thus 
taking up the investigation of its aboriginal peoples and their remains 
will be followed by the other states throughout the Missouri valley. 

R. B. Drxon 


Le femur et le tibia chez 1’ homme et chez les anthropoides (Variations suivant 
le sexe, l’age et la race). Par SILVESTRE BELLO Y RODRIGUEZ. . 
Avec plusieurs figures dans le texte et 3 planches hors texte. Paris: G. 
Jacques, 1909. 120 pp. 

This thesis for the doctorate was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Professor R. Verneau of the Paris Museum of Natural History, and in the 
course of his investigations the author measured 130 anthropoid and 2661 
human femurs, and 122 anthropoid and 2096 human tibias. Of the 
human long-bones studied 1323 femurs and 1018 tibias (Dr Bello y Rod- 
riguez includes a few Lapps and Ainos here), belong to the white race ; 
312 femurs and 270 tibias (Malayo-Polynesians are counted) to the yel- 
low race ; 263 femurs and 236 tibias (Veddas, Melanesians, Australians, 
Negritos, Bushmen, are also included here) to the black race ; 611 femurs 
and 518 tibias (about two-thirds South American) to the American race, 
besides 52 femurs and 54 tibias of young persons of various races. Of the 
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anthropoid femurs there were 48 gorilla, 39 chimpanzee, 12 orang, and 30 
gibbon ; of the tibias, 44 gorilla, 41 chimpanzee, 9 orang, and 28 gibbon. 
This material is more extensive and more varied than that treated in such 
previous monographs as those of Bertaux (1891), Bumueller (1899), 
Rollet (1889), Walkhoff (1904), etc. As the author notes, his bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 114-117), including some 50 titles, is not intended to be 
exhaustive. One misses from it, however, the two studies of G. A. 
Dorsey treating of the subject in question, ‘*‘ The Long Bones of Kwakiutl 
and Salish Indians’’ (American Anthropologist, 1897, X, 174-182) and 
*« A Sexual Study of the Size of the Articular Surfaces of the Long Bones 
in Aboriginal American Skeletons’’ (Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour., 1897). 

Of all the anthropoids studied, the gibbon resembles most man in the 
morphology of the bones of the leg ; ‘‘ his femur is almost a human one 
whose proportions are reduced: about one-half,’’ and ‘‘ his tibia differs 
from that of man (and is yet nearest to man) by the inward (negative) 
instead of outward (positive) torsion of its lower extremity.’’ Next to 
the gibbon comes the chimpanzee, which, however, in the morphology of 
the lower limbs, is far removed from man. ‘The gorilla and the orang 
are about an equal distance farther still. Ina young gibbon a ‘ posi- 
tive’’ torsion of the tibia, approaching that observed in certain negroes, 
was observed ; in all other cases the torsion is ‘‘ negative.’’ Ina young 
Japanese an outward torsion was noted. In none of the anthropoids 
occurred a third trochanter or a hypotrochanterian fossa. In the female 
anthropoid the index of robusticity is less, the platymery greater, the 
torsion of both femur and tibia less marked than in the male. The young 
anthropoids differ less from man than the adult. In man the torsion of 
the femur cannot be said to have any special value as a sex character, and 
the same may be said of the torsion of the tibia. Platycnemy and pla- 
tymery, while generally more pronounced in man than in woman, are like- 
wise subject to such variations and divergences as make it impossible to 
use them dogmatically as distinguishers of sex. The tibio-femoral index 
is practically of the same uncertain character. Young individuals, as 
compared with adults, have a less robust femur with a smaller head, higher 
pilastric and platymeric indexes ; less platycnemic tibia (except in the 
case of the Japanese), lower tibio-femoral index, and more frequent occur- 
rence of hypotrochanterian fossa. ‘The conclusions of an ethnic sort are 
of considerable interest. The author distinguishes four well-marked types 
(White, Japanese, Negro, American),-and one sub-type (Malayo-Poly- 
nesian). The ‘‘ White type’’ is midway between the ‘‘ Negro type’’ 
and the ‘* Japanese type,’’ which form the two extremes. The ‘‘ ‘ Ameri- 
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can type’ resembles closely the White type, but the femur has a little 
longer neck and a slightly larger head ; it differs from the white type in 
its marked platymery, its appreciable platycnemy, and its high tibio- 
femoral index.’’ ‘The ‘ Malayo-Polynesian sub-type’’ is intermediate 
between the ‘‘ American ‘type’’ and the ‘‘ Negro type.’’ The chief 
characteristics of the ‘* Negro type’’ are: an extreme slenderness in the 
body of the femur ; a small, round head ; a short neck forming with the 
diaphysis a wide open angle ; a high pilastric index ; absence of pla- 
tymery ; strong torsion ; no marked flattening of the diaphysis of the tibia 
in transverse direction ; strong torsion of tibia ; very high tibio-femoral 
index. The ‘ Japanese type’’ is characterized as very robust and thick- 
set femur, with very large head, elongated vertically, and very long neck, 
making with the axis of the diaphysis a less open angle ; diaphysis almost 
rounded in the central part, but sensibly flattened from front to back in 
the subtrochanterian region; little torsion of femur; little torsion of 
tibia and absence of platycnemia; extremely low tibio-femoral index. 
Within the white races there are numerous variations. With regard to 
platymery and platycnemy Dr Bello y Rodriguez states: ‘‘ They have dimin- 
ished during the neolithic period (as compared with the man of Cro- 
Magnon and the man of Spy), become still less with the old historic races 
of France, and have disappeared generally in the Frenchmen of to-day.’’ 
The tibio-femoral index, too, was much higher in the men of the Qua- 
ternary epoch than in their successors and in the populations of the 
present day. This applies, however, only to the ‘‘ White type’’ as 
identified with ‘‘ modern people of France and the races belonging with 
them.’’ With the whites of northern Africa the case is different ; the 
Berbers and the Guanches, e. g., reproduce in several respects peculiari- 
ties of the fossil and prehistoric racesof Europe. The ancient Egyptians 
show a mixture of the White and the Negro types. The few Hindu 
femurs and tibias (34 in all) studied seem to give indications of Negrito 
admixture. The Japanese give the lowest tibio-femoral index of all, i. e., 
the length of the tibia in proportion to that of the femur is least, but this 
does not hold of the yellow race as a whole, so far as the figures in hand 
go, —the Chinese index, e. g., is quite high. In the Malayo-Polynesian 
group are included Indonesians, Malays, Polynesians, all having a high 
tibio-femoral index. ‘The long-bones of the Philippine Negritos suggest 
métissage, as do also those of the Malagasy and the Melanesians. 

This monograph, which contains detailed data of measurements, 
cannot fail to be of interest to the somatologist and to all concerned in 
any way with the study of human physical characters. 

AM, ANTH., N. S., 11—33. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 
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Die vor- und friihgeschichtlichen Altertiimer Thiiringens. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr A. G6rze, Prof. Dr P. HOFer, San.-Rat Dr P. ZSCHIESCHE. 

Mit 24 Lichtdrucktafeln und einer archaologischen Karte. Wiirzburg : 

Curt Kabitzsch (A, Stubers Verlag), 1909. 

As the title suggests, the authors have attempted a piece of intensive 
archeological work, the kind that will eventually become the warp and 
weft of the science of prehistoric archeology. Limiting the field of study 
insures a better focus and more complete revelation of all the facts. The 
geographical area chosen in this instance is that bounded by the Harz 
mountains on the north, the Saale and the Werra on the east and west 
respectively, and southerly by the Thiiringerwald. A distinctive and 
valuable feature of the work is a large archeological map (scale 1 : 100,000) 
the preparation of which took fourteen years. Each period, from the 
stone age to the Slavic period, is represented on the map by a distinctive 
color. By adopting a series of symbols printed in these colors the authors 
were enabled to plot not only the localities but also to indicate the age 
and general character of each find. The system is for the greater part 
that recommended by the International Congress at Stockholm in 1874. 

The oldest traces of man’s presence in Thiiringen are found in the 
lower travertine deposits of the Ilm valley between Taubach and Weimar, 
and date from the Riss-Wiirm interglacial epoch. They consist of small 
flint chips and flakes with retouched margins. Although of paleolithic 
age they resemble eoliths (archeoliths of Verworn) more than they do 
the typical Mousterian industry of which they form a part. No objects 
were found that could have served primarily as ornaments, also neither 
pottery nor anything that would point to a knowledge of agriculture, 
domestication of animals, or fishing. Human remains belonging to this 
epoch are rare indeed —two teeth from Taubach and a piece of a skull 
from Ehringsdorf. The physical characters of the race, however, are 
well known from finds in other parts of Europe. 

The upper layers of the Taubach-Weimar travertine also contain arti- 
facts, one of which, found at Ehringsdorf, may be classed as Aurignacian. 
The late paleolithic is represented by the upper deposits in the Einhorn- 
héhle and by the find at Krélpa. 

As regards the early neolithic, nothing has been found in Thiiringen 
that corresponds to the French Campignian or to its equivalent, the early 
Danish shell-heaps. Like Athena who sprang full-grown from the head 
of Zeus, neolithic culture in Thiiringen appears suddenly in its advanced 
stages of development, a phenomenon not yet explained. Judging from 
the number of settlements and the variety or artifacts, the culture of the 
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region reached a high degree of development. Schistous materials that 
easily admit of polishing and perforation although relatively hard and 
tough, were used almost exclusively in the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments. Flint was employed sparingly, being confined chiefly to arrow- 
points, knives, and small scrapers. 

To the food supply contributed not only forest and stream, but also 
agriculture and domesticated animals, and yet evidence has been gathered 
that points to the practice of cannibalism. Skins as well as woven fabrics 
were used for clothing. That the people were ornament-loving is proved 
by the prevalence of articles of adornment. The principal weapons 
were the stone hatchet and hammer or club, and the bow and arrow. 

The principal mode of burial was the interment of the body on its 
side with arms and legs sharply flexed (/egender Hocker). Indian neo- 
lithic burials of the same type have been found in southern Connecticut 
at Shelton. In some cases the body occupies a sitting posture (s7/sender 
Hocker), and in others the skeleton is extended its full length. Only 
slight traces of cremation exist. 

The length of the neolithic period in Thiiringen cannot yet be meas- 
ured. The authors are sure, however, that it was a long one. The 
culture is composed of a number of elements, some of which are indig- 
enous. Of those that were intrusive, some were modified by their new 
environment, others were not. These three factors are best expressed in 
the terms of plastic art — the first by the so-called Schnurkeramik and 
the Réssener type ; the second by the Bernburg type, the round-bodied 
amphore, the cups with zonal decoration, and Bandkeramik ; and the 
third by the northwest German megalithic pottery. 

Schnurkeramik. — As in other lands ceramics played the principal 
role in the art development of neolithic Thiiringen. The leading forms 
are amphore with flat bottom, cylindrical or short neck, and handles 
attached to the zone of greatest horizontal diameter. The ornament, 
so-called Schnurornament, covers neck and upper half of the body. 
Another type is the cup with slightly differentiated neck, the latter alone 
being decorated. The variety of the grave forms (both Hiigel- and 
Flachgraber, each with or without stone cists) and the richness of their 
contents point to a long duration of the period that is characterized by 
the Schnurkeramik. The Réssener pottery belongs to a mixed type and 
is found exclusively in flat graves that are not provided with stone cists. 

The Bernburg type is composed chiefly of large cups with broad, low- 
set handles and decorated with spine-shaped prominences. It is asso- 
ciated with both flat and mound graves in part provided with stone cists ; 
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also with communal graves. This type reached its greatest development 
in northern Thiiringen. The round-bodied amphore are the representa- 
tives of a culture that originated in northern Germany where it usually 
accompanies the Bernburg variety. The Bandkeramik type is represented 
by round-bottomed bowls, the ornamentation being executed in such a 
manner as to resemble bands. ‘They occur in flat graves without stone 
cists. Cups with zonal ornamentation are found over the greater part of 
central Europe. 

Thus far pottery characteristic of the megaliths of northwestern Ger- 
many has been found at only two places in Thiiringen. All these various 
classes of pottery are distinct not only in themselves but in their 
associations. 

The substitution of metal for stone was made so gradually that life 
conditions suffered little change thereby. Copper and bronze appeared 
long before the close of the neolithic, and stone artifacts continued in 
use until late in the bronze age. ‘Thiiringen furnishes no evidence that 
would support the theory of a transition epoch of copper between the 
stone age and the bronze age. There is as yet no proof that the ore was 
mined in either the Harz mountains or the Thiiringerwald. Bronze, 
therefore, was imported either as metal ready for casting or in the form 
of the manufactured articles themselves. Thiiringen, on the other hand, 
was rich in salt, and through this commodity maintained her balance of 
trade. 

Something of the character of the dwellings can be learned from cer- 
tain burial mounds that have preserved remains of wooden structures pre- 
sumably resembling the houses of the well-to-do. In some cases the 
ground-plan was rectangular ; in others round. A single house urn found 
at Polleben is no doubt a model of the prevalent type of dwelling. The 
first epoch of bronze is characterized by interment of the dead ; the 
second epoch and the first epoch of the iron age, by cremation. 

The distinguishing features of the various phases of the bronze age 
and Hallstatt cultures are carefully portrayed and compared with those of 
neighboring areas. ‘The beginning of the bronze age is placed at 2000 
B. c. and the close of the Hallstatt epoch at 500 B. c. 

The beginning of La Téne period witnessed the general use of iron 
both as weapons and tools ; the appearance of the glass industry, of coin- 
age, and of wheel-made pottery, and the development of a new style of 
art. A study of the fibule renders it-possible to divide the period into 
three distinct epochs. 


The Roman period and the period of migrations ( Vé/kerwanderungs- 
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seit) covered the first five centuries of our era and are treated by the authors 
asaunit. The first two hundred years of the Roman period witnessed 
but little change in the local La Téne culture. By the third century there 
was at least indirect communication with the highly developed culture of 
southern Russia. 

The art of the following Merovingian period (500-800 A. D.) was 
marked by a certain richness and splendor hitherto unknown. The mak- 
ing over of the Thiiringian monarchy into a Frankish province in 531 A. D. 
was followed by important cultural changes such as the introduction of 
Merovingian ornaments and weapons as well as of the Frankish mode of 
burial. The Slavic invasion began in the sixth century and its influence 
was felt till about 1ooo A. D. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to an inventory of the finds 
which may be considered as the text to the valuable archeological map 
While the arrangement is geographical, the period to which each find be- 
longs is also indicated. The forty pages of bibliography, index of places, 
and the 379 high-grade illustrations complete a work of prime importance 
in the development of the archeology of the Fatherland. 

GEorRGE Grant MacCurpy. 


Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty. A Statistical Study of History and 
Soctolegy. By FREDERICK ADAMS Woops, M.D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1906. 12°, viii, 312 pp., ill. 

In this work Dr Woods has attempted to apply modern scientific 
methods to the study of history. One needs to study the whole book 
carefully to appreciate the importance of the results which have come 
from this study. The book is a remarkable one and deserves the attention 
of both biologists and sociologists. 

The original records from which history is written are largely ex parte 
statements whose views were colored by personal interest, often by imper- 
fect knowledge, and frequently by strong prejudices. To get at the truth 
may perhaps be impossible in many cases, but the application of scientific 
methods of weighing evidence can be made to reveal the most probable in- 
terpretation of the data. While Dr Woods has not attempted in this volume 
extensive interpretation of historical data on the basis of the studies made, 
he seems to have demonstrated that the heredity of those who have had 
most influence in shaping the course of human events is a factor which the 
historian can not overlook without great loss. He has studied the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment on the mental and moral traits 
of royalty. This class was selected for two reasons: first, because of the 
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preponderating influence royal personages have had on the course of 
events ; second, because the preservation of pedigree records and infor- 
mation as to the mental and moral traits of royal personages are more 
nearly complete than is the case with any other class of people who have 
had an important influence on history. 

The mental and moral status of each individual was determined by an 
exhaustive research in all available records, but principally in biographical 
dictionaries. From the best information obtainable each person is graded 
on a scale of 1o for both mental and moral traits. Scientific methods are 
applied to test the reliability of the grades assigned. The law of prob- 
ability requires that the distribution of a given number of individuals 
amongst the grades should correspond more or less closely to the well- 
known frequency curve, the larger number of individuals occurring in the 
intermediate grades, the numbers shading orf at the extremes. The num- 
ber of individuals in each of the grades, as shown on pages 19 and 32, 
correspond remarkably well to the requirements of the law of probability. 
This fact adds great weight to the probability of the correctness of the 
grades assigned. 

Another reason why the study was confined to royalty lies in the fact 
that we may assume for this class the most favorable environment. If 
environment is highly important in determining mental and moral traits, 
royalty should be superior in these respects. Dr Woods assumes that the 
mental, moral, and physical characteristics of the individual are the resul- 
tant of three causes, namely, heredity, environment, and free will. The 
present study is an effort to study the relative importance of these three 
factors in the production of character. ‘The author might perhaps have 
made his meaning a little more clear in his reference to the latter cause, 
but as the study relates mainly to the one factor, heredity, the shortcom- 
ing is not a serious one. Subsidiary questions investigated are the effect 
of inbreeding, the relation of genius to insanity and sterility, and the 
relation between the rise of a country and the character of the blood of 
its kings. 

The following quotation sums up in a general way the conclusion to 
which the study has led: ‘‘ The most interesting and even startling 
thing has been the ease with which heredity alone has been able to bear 
the brunt of explaining the general make-up of character.’’ ‘The general 
impression the book gives is that this conclusion is justified, as will be 
seen in what follows. F 

Referring again to the grades given the various individuals, the number 
of individuals thus studied was 832. Frequency polygons were constructed 
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for the grades for the two sexes separately so as to eliminate differences 
correlated with sex. This is fortunate, for the studies indicate a distinct 
correlation especially between sex and the grades for moral character. 
The author is careful to state that there are necessary defects in the 
grades, both for intellect and morals, but when one realizes the amount 
of careful work Dr Woods did in establishing these grades, it would seem 
doubtful if any one could have done the work more conscientiously. 
The whole tenor of the book impresses one with its fairness and the lack 
of preconceived notions on the part of the author. As might be ex- 
pected, there is some evidence of alternative inheritance, as the author 
points out. For instance, the children of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
whose grade for both intellect and morals is 3 on a scale of 10, and 
Augusta Saxe-Gotha, whose grade for intellect is 6 and for morals 4, 
were part dissipated like the father while others showed virtues charac- 
teristic of the mother’s good family. 

In speaking of physical characteristics the author says: ‘‘ The features 
usually resemble only one of the two parents when the parents are dis- 
similar; or at least some one feature, nose, chin, eyes, may be easily 
referred to one of two parents rather than a blending of each.’’ The 
whole book is well illustrated with portraits of the more important indi- 
viduals studied. 

« The House of Brunswick is cited as a case of degeneracy in later 
generations hardly accounted for by heredity — that is, there are more 
degenerates than one should expect from hereditary influences alone, and 
this family is the only marked exception in this respect of all the families 
studied. The inheritance of genius is distinctly illustrated in the House 
of Hohenzollern. 

The immediate beneficial effect of out-crossing is illustrated by the 
union of Henry II, Prince of Condé, with Charlotte of Montmorency. 
The latter stock contained much genius. Of three children two were in 
grade ro for intellectuality. This is somewhat remarkable when it is 
remembered that only 14 out of 671 individuals graded for intellect were 
in this grade. In the next generation the introduction of blood tainted 
with degeneracy and insanity brought disastrous results. The family 
immediately declined, never to recover from the effects of this taint. 

Henry IV of France and his children illustrate the results frequently 
found from the union of good and bad stock. His mother and maternal 
grandmother rank 9 and ro for intellect respectively. His father was not _ 
brilliant. He himself ranked 9. He married poor stock. One child 
ranked 8, while two were weak and degenerate. That genius may pass 
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over a generation is illustrated by Anne Marie, rated ro for intellect, a 
daughter of one of the above degenerates. Further evidence that moral 
traits are hereditary is found in the fact that Peter the Cruel of Spain, an 
unspeakable monster, had, within five degrees of kinship, 8 out of 11 
vicious or cruel ; in six degrees of kinship, 11 out of 14 were thus classi- 
fied. Peter therefore seems to have come honestly by his despicable 
character. 

These facts all point to the importance of inheritance as a factor in 
character. Perhaps society must bear in some measure the responsibility 
for the propagation of vicious and criminal classes ; the suffering inflicted 
on society by these classes is only a necessary retribution for the sins of 
omission. 

It is seldom that the evidence is sufficient to demonstrate clearly a 
case of alternative inheritance in the studies made by Dr Woods, because 
in the case of any particular character which could be definitely identified 
from generation to generation the number of individuals concerned is 
always small. Yet there is evidence not only that physical character- 
istics, which can be identified, are alternative in their inheritance, but so 
far as there is evidence at all it indicates that mental and moral charac- 
ters are similarly transmitted. In speaking of the Hapsburg lip the author 
says: ‘* Inalmost every generation there were some who showed the pecu- 
liar lip and there were others who did not inherit it in any degree at 
all, and this is paralleled by the mental abnormality.’’ This is just what 
we should expect if the inheritance of this character is alternative. 

That there is correlation between mental and moral qualities is dis- 
tinctly indicated, the coefficient of correlation being .34. This correla- 
tion is more striking in men than in women. One very interesting point 
brought out is a correlation between moral qualities and the number of 
adult offspring. The author suggests that this correlation furnishes a basis 
for the improvement of the race by natural selection, even under condi- 
tions so far removed from the struggle for existence as amongst royalty. 
This conclusion, which seems to be justified from the data given, deserves 
more than passing notice. Biologists, in considering the developmen of 
moral qualities by natural selection, have found difficulty in perceiving 
how altruistic tendencies could be favored by natural selection. If there 
is a correlation between moral qualities and the number of offspring which 
reach maturity, natural selection, in its action on fecundity, or rather the 
results of its mature progeny, would indirectly produce improvement in 
moral qualities. : 

The author thinks that amongst a given class, such as our foreign im- 
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migrants, this same correlation would hold. There would thus be a ten- 
dency toward moral improvement of the race. Biologists have hesitated 
to attribute development of moral qualities to natural selection. This 
slight but evident correlation suffices for the purpose if it holds within 
classes the individuals of which are comparable. The correlation between 
mental and moral qualities then means advancement of the races, both 
mentally and morally, due to forces hitherto little attended to. ‘‘ The 
probability is that there are at work forces of natural selection of which 
we know little of the value as yet, but which are such that, setting aside 
all influences of environment, whether we will or not, the natural quality 
of humanity must progress.’’ 

The argument for the importance of heredity in explaining character 
is well substantiated by the facts given on pages 265 to 272, especially by 
the table on page 267, in which is represented graphically the number of 
eminent relatives —that is, whose grades for intellect are 9 or 10 — of 
of each grade from1 to 10. The average number of eminent relatives of 
the individuals in classes 1 to 6 is approximately the same, whether we 
consider only the first degree of relationship or the first two degrees of 
relationship. But between grades 6 and ro, inclusive, the average num- 
ber of eminent relatives of each person in these grades rises rapidly and 
quite regularly, the average number of such relatives in the case of indi- 
viduals in grade 10 being more than four times as great as it is for indi- 
viduals in grade 6, when the first two degrees of kinship are considered, 
and nearly three times when only the first degree of kinship is considered. 
The first degree of kinship is thus one and a half times as potent as the 
second. 

Referring again to the evidence of alternative inheritance, on page 274 
occurs the following statement: ‘‘ The entire evidence in this research as 
we study families minutely and separately seems to be that both mental 
and moral qualities more often than otherwise do not thoroughly blend, 
but give us many examples of at least partial alternative inheritance.’’ 

The author states that he has not been able to detect the phenomenon 
of dominance. This statement is somewhat surprising, for there seems to 
be fully as much evidence of this phenomenon as there is of the segregation 
of characters in the Mendelian fashion. When we consider the difficul- 
ties of recognizing a moral or intellectual quality which might be trans- 
mitted as a Mendelian unit character, we are not surprised when the author 
says: ‘‘ Although the mind seems in its inheritance to roughly obey the 
principle of alternative inheritance, and thus indicate segregation in the 
germ cells, I do not feel that this is sufficiently clearly defined to enable 
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one to classify according to hard and fast types, as is possible in dealing 
with the features of certain plants and animals, like the colors of mice, 
whether albino or gray ; or the shape of peas, whether round or angular. 
For these reasons I have not attempted to apply Mendel’s principles.” 

Thus far the proof of the important part inheritance plays in the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of individuals, while having been rendered 
highly probable, does not seem to be conclusively proven. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to find that Dr Woods has applied in his last chapter the 
more positive methods of investigating such questions. For instance, it is 
known that, for physical characters which can be definitely described, ac- 
cording to Galton’s law the coefficient of correlation between the parent 
and offspring is * = .300; the correlation for similar characters between 
grandparents and their grandchildren is .150, and for great grandparents 
and their great grandchildren it is .075. 

Not only is the assumption that intellect is transmitted as fully as are 
physical characters rendered highly probable, but the correctness of the 
grades assigned by Dr Woods are strikingly confirmed by the fact that 
when the grades for intellect are compared the correlation between the 
grades of parents and their offspring is = .3007, which, within the 
limits of the probable error, agrees exactly with the corresponding cor- 
relation for physical characters. 

For grandparents and their grandchildren the coefficient of correla- 
tion for intellectuality is .1606, and for great grandparents and their 
great grandchildren it is .1528. The two latter coefficients are larger 
than is the case for physical characters, as called for by Galton’s law. It 
might be assumed that this unexpectedly high degree of correlation is 
due to the effect of environment ; but this is not the case, as will be 
seen below. 

The corresponding correlation coefficients for moral qualities are 
.2983 for parents and children, and .175 for grandparents and their 
grandchildren. That these correlations are not due to environment but 
are due to heredity is shown by the fact that the correlation between 
offspring and maternal grandfather is greater than it is between off- 
spring and paternal grandfather. If it were due to environment the 
paternal grandfather, whose environment was more nearly simjar to that 
of the grandchildren, should show closer correlation in mental and moral 
characters than the maternal grandfather, whose life was spent in a different 
court. 

On the other hand, the greater correlation in the case of the maternal 
grandfathers is easily accounted for by the more numerous intermarriages 
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between royal households in different countries than would occur in the 
same family of royalty in one country. That is, maternal grandfathers 
are, on the average, more closely related than paternal grandfathers, for 
the ancestral line would more frequently trace back to them. The excep- 
tionally high correlation between great grandparents and their great 
grandchildren, which is .1528 instead of .075, is also undoubtedly due 
to inbreeding, which in generations so far removed from each other 
would be important in a class which intermarries so extensively as do 
royalty. These figures seem to make out a clear case for heredity as 
decidedly the principal factor in intellectual and moral qualities, at least 
in the class considered. 

There is one point in this connection which the author has apparently 
overlooked. The class which he has considered may be assumed to have 
the most favorable possible environment. ‘This possibly would tend to 
reduce any disparity between the intellectual and moral qualities of dif- 
ferent generations and different individuals arising from difference in 
environment, leaving in the main only such differences as are due to 
heredity. If we were to consider a class of people whose environment 
was such as to tend strongly to repress high aspirations and to disparage 
high purpose we might find environment a much more important factor 
in the development of character than it is in royalty. However, the fact 
that such a study as Dr Woods has made, if made for a different class of 
our population, might give different results in no way detracts from the 
high value of the work done. It rather indicates the legitimacy of such 
study and the necessity of extending it amongst other classes of people. 

On pages 283 and 284 the author remarks: ‘‘ The reasons for the 
belief that heredity is almost the entire cause for the mental achievements 
of these men and women, and that environment or free-will must conse- 
quently play very minor réles, may now be summarized: First, the prac- 
tically perfect results derived from what might be expected of heredity, 
both from the internal study of the families separately, and from the 
curves and coefficients of correlation. Second, the fact that environment 
or opportunity would not cause, in royalty at least, the great names to 
occur in close blood connection with others of the same stamp.”’ 

That the advantages of first sons, who inherit the highest positions, 
has had no measurable influence — that is, that opportunity laid at one’s 
feet counts for little as compared with inheritance, seems to be substan- 
tiated by the facts adduced by the author on pages 286 and 287: ‘* The 
upshot of it all is that, as regards intellectual life, environment is a totally 
inadequate explanation. . . . We are forced to the conclusion that all 
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these rough differences in intellectual activity which are susceptible of 
grading on a scale of ten are due to predetermined differences in the 
primary germ cells. . . . That these outward circumstances have as much 
influence as is commonly supposed, or as much as predetermined and con- 
genital causes, are, however, conclusions from which we are forced to 
dissent. Pi 

‘« The curves on plate 2 (page 288), with the «ception of grade 5, 
give us results such as we might expect were heredity the sole cause, pure 
and simple, for moral character.’’ On page 288 is given a diagram 
showing the average number of moral ‘‘ deviates,’’ or those in grades as 
low as 3, which each person possessed as a relative, and shows clearly 
that ‘‘on the average the lower grades had many more of this unfortunate 
ilk than had the mediocre and higher grades.’’ The fact that morality 
is not due to environment, at least in the case of royalty, is shown by the 
fact that degenerates and individuals of high moral character are fre- 
quently produced in the same environment, evidently as the result of 
alternative inheritance. 

“It is these strong contrasts, more than anything else, that must lead 
us to the conclusion that what we have in plate 2 is truly the effect of 
blood relationship, for environment should not cause this distribution. 
Spain, France, and Russia give us most of the degenerates. In these 
countries the individuals are closely associated in blood with insanity, 
epilepsy, or other psychoses. ‘This is itself a coincidence to be explained 
by those who doubt that morality is much the result of inheritance,’’ 
Furthermore: ‘* When strong contrasts are found among the children we 
always find strong contrasts among the ancestors.’’ 

The general results of the study are summed up in the following, 
which will be found on page 298: ‘‘ Quality possessed by entire ancestry 
is almost sure to appear. Quality possessed by one parent and half the 
ancestry is likely to appear with almost equal force, in one out of every 
two descendants. Quality possessed by one parent only, and not present 
in the ancestry, has one chance in about four for its appearance in the 
progeny. Quality not possessed by either parent, but present in all the 
grandparents and most of the remaining ancestry, would also have about 
one chance in two for its appearance in one of the children. If only one 
of the grandparents possessed the quality in question, then the cnance of 
its appearance in any one of the grandchildren of this ancestor w-uld be 
only about one chance in sixteen.’”° 

The occasional occurrence of a genius from mediocre stock is ex- 
plained as one of ‘‘ those fortuitous combinations of ancestral qualities that 
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is destined to make a person inheriting them vary much from any of his 
kin. . . . A manof this sort represents the combination of the best from 
many ancestors.’’ 

One can not read this book without feeling that it is a tremendous 
argument for the application of modern science in the breeding of the 
ruling classes. Fortunately the influence of these classes is not so great 
as it was at one time, hence the subject is not so important as it wasa few 
hundred years ago. But Dr Woods has made us feel that heredity is a 
much more important part in the determination of character than it has 
had credit for. The sociologist will find this book an inspiration, as it 
points the way to the improvement of the race, a way which may not be 
feasible at the present time, but one which will be open in the near 
future. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention the fact that 
the State of Indiana has recently placed on its statute books a law which 
removes the danger of inheritance from certain of the criminal classes. 
In operation this law has presented no difficulties. 

I repeat that the work which Dr Woods has done in the preparation 
of his book deserves the careful attention of both the biologist and the 
sociologist. 

W. J. SPILLMAN. 


Righthandedness and Lefthandedness, with Chapters Treating of the Writing 
esture, the Rule of the Road, etc. By M. GouLp, M.D. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1908. 210 pp., 15 figs. 
Besides an Introduction (pp. 7-20) on theories as to the origin of 
righthandedness and lefthandedness, this book contains eight chapters, as 
follows: The origin of righthandedness. Why is a particular child right- 
handed or lefthanded? The rule of the road. Study of a case of two- 
handed synchronous writing. Visual function the cause of slanted hand- 
writing ; its relation to school hygiene, school desks, malposture, spinal 
curvature, and myopia. The pathological results of righteyedness and 
lefteyedness. A patient’s struggle for right-eye function. The nomen- 
clature of dextral, sinistral, and attentional organs and functions. All 
these chapters have appeared as articles in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, the Long Island Medical Journal, the Popular Science - 
Monthly, the Medical Record, Ophthalmology, American Medicine, chiefly 
during the year 1907. This necessarily gives rise to some repetition of 
argument, etc. 
The author, known also by his Biographic Clinics (1904) and other 
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works, writes at times more interestingly than convincingly, his dogma- 
tism being not infrequently so pronounced as to injure his argument when 
persuasion and belief are most of all needed. 

In the Introduction he enumerates nine theories (from the ‘ natural 
provision ’’ of Sir Charles Bell to ‘‘ the Topsy theory, ‘just growed’ ’’), 
but by no means exhausts the list. The distinguished Italian anthro- 
pometrist and statistician, Dr Rodolfo Livi,’ e. g., has recently held that 
the fundamental basis of the predisposition to righthandedness and left- 
handedness is ‘‘ uterine position,’’ — it is said that in ninety per cent. of 
cases children are born in such a position that for some considerable time 
before birth the right hand must have enjoyed a greater freedom of move- 
ment, and, in consequence, a strengthening of its muscles, as compared 
with the left. Dr Gould’s own views are expressed as follows : 


‘« All that is needed to explain righthandedness in 94 per cent. of children 
is some ancestral savage custom, habit, or necessity, widely prevalent, which 
inclined to the use of the right hand and eye for one or two exceptionally in- 
tellectual tasks. The inheritance of aptitude, the force of custom, and the 
necessities of the struggle for existence would certainly fix the persistence 
of the peculiar excellence *’ (p. 12). 

‘«The localization through war and barter of the cerebral centers of 
speech and writing (and hence of intellect) of 94 per cent. of the population in 
the left half-brain is the cause of righthandedness’’ (p. 61). 

‘* Physiologically, therefore, the reason why an infant puts forth the right 
hand to grasp objects is because the right eye is the one which is nearest per- 
fect visually, anatomically or optically. The law derived from the phylum of 
the entire past is that the right eye and right forefoot, or right hand, must 
work together. In all animals the right eye governs the placing and action of 
the right front foot, of the right side of the body, the guarding against dangers 
on the right side, etc. The left eye has the same office for the left side. . 
Handedness, if one may devise the word, becomes either mghthandedness or 
lefthandedness, according to the dictating condition of the better eyedness, 
right or left’’ (p. 44). 


As in his Biographic Clinics and elsewhere, Dr Gould here magnifies, 
in all probability, the function of the eye ; his explanation of right-hand- 
edness is apparently a compound of the old spear and shield idea with an 
optical physiological theory. To some this view may not appear so per- 
spicuous and so satisfactory as it does to the author. 

The ‘* rule of the road ’’ is settled also rather jauntily, as follows: 


1 Sulla causa del destrismo e del mancinismo, Affi. d. Soc. Rom. di Antropol., 1908, 
XIV, 91-94. See also G. Buschan, AM/enschenkunde, Stuttgart, 1909, pp. 248-251. 
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‘«War made up the life and set all the fashions of beginning civilization, 
and war together with narrow streets established the custom of righthand 
passing, for walkers, riders of horses, asses, mules, etc., and for drivers of all 
vehicles, and for vessels. For walkers and vessels no people ever changed 
the custom, but especially the English, while preserving righthand passing in 
foot-passengers and on the sea, anomalously developed lefthand passing for 
vehicles, and the same, of course, for double-track railroads’’ (p. go). 

For very many peoples, past and present, who have been, or are now, 
concerned with the beginnings of navigation, horse-riding, vehicle-driving, 
etc., we have little or no evidence such as might justify some of the state- 
ments of the author. So, too, with the explanation offered of lefthand 
passing — 

‘The English lefthand passing of vehicles is probably due to the influ- 

ence of the singlehand fights on foot, tourneyings and joustings of horseback- 
riders, in which meeting and passing to the left was inevitable. 
In the United States there was a reversion to the righthand passing of 
vehicles, because of the abeyance of lefthand passing of vehicles, and of 
vehicles themselves, for so long, with growth of the natural righthand passing 
by walkers, horseback-riders, ox-teams, and wagons with drivers on the near- 
wheel horse, such as is found in the later prairie-schooner, and six-mule army 
wagon "’ (p. 91). 

Much of the remaining material in this book, although of interest, 
more or less, to the anthropologist, belongs rather in the field of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene. Theauthor hardly gains sympathy by his denunciation 
of ‘* the ‘ ambidextry’ sillies’’ (p. go), ‘‘ those who are Mendel-crazed ’’ 
(p. 50), etc. As examples of the dogmatism of statement referred to 
above these may be cited: 


‘* By all savages for all time, in bargaining, the right hand has been held 
aloft, and one, two, three, or four fingers shown and flung at the opposed 
bargainer’’ (p. 25). 

‘«It isof course nonsense that animals are rightfooted or leftfooted. The 
differentiation could only arise with sign-language and counting, and animals 
do not make gestures or count’” (p. 35). 

‘« No pupil with lefthandedness established can learn piano-playing easily "’ 
(p. 14). 


As to the first of these statements, one has but to read Grierson’s 
The Silent Trade (1903) and H. Ling Roth’s 7rading in Early Days 
(1908) to get glimpses of ‘‘ other times and other manners.’’ The second 
may be left to the comparative psychologists. Concerning the third, 
the reviewer is able to say that he knows a lady who is an accomplished 
musician and teacher of the art, although lefthanded from birth. She 
experienced no particular difficulty in learning to play the piano. 


« 
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Altogether, it may be said that the question of righthandedness is not 
so not perfectly simple after all, the anthropological aspect of it, as well 
as the physiological and the psychological. This is appreciated by such 
very recent authorities as Audenio,’ etc. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Ethnology of the Vuchi Indians. By FRANK G. Speck. Déssertation Pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Pub- 
lications of the University Museum, vol. 1, no. 1. Philadelphia : Published 
by the University Museum, 1909. 4°, 154 pp., 16 pl. 

This paper is doubly welcome, first on account of the importance of 
the material contained, and second because it is the first of a new series 
of anthropological publications. 

The importance of a study of the Yuchi to the ethnologist is due to 
their unique position among American tribes, and this is a subject that 
requires some elaboration. Unlike the Pacific seaboard, the territory 
east of the Mississippi was occupied in precolumbian times by but few 
stocks, and these were nearly all widely spread, each embracing a large 
number of separate tribes and aggregating a considerable population. 
Omitting the Tunican tribes near the lower Mississippi, there were, in 
fact, but three occupying limited areas, the Beothuk of Newfoundland, 
the Timucua of Florida, and the Yuchi ; and of these the first two are in 
all probability extinct and thus beyond the possibility of ethnological in- 
vestigation. But while the unique position of the Yuchi has long been 
known, all of our information regarding them has hitherto been confined 
to a few cursory remarks by travelers and a short inadequate study, prin- 
cipally of their language, by the late A. S. Gatschet. In view of the uni- 
versal tradition among Muskhogean tribes, the next neighbors of these 
people toward the west, that they had come from the direction of the 
sunset, it has been long believed that the Yuchi represent the aboriginal 
inhabitants of at least part of the Muskhogean area. Definite data bear- 
ing on that point was, however, scarcely existent. Thanks to Dr Speck 
this state of affairs exists no longer, and, if we do not have all the infor- 
mation we would like, we at least have sufficient to form a very good pic- 
ture of the material, social, and ceremonial position of this peculiar 
people. The only wonder is that, in the years of white contact and ag- 
gression, so much has remained, and this can only be accounted for by a 
fortunate escape of the Yuchi from any severe blow from without, the 
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protection of the Creek confederacy to which they were early admitted, 
and the natural conservatism of the people due to their unique language. 
A full discussion of the language has been reserved by Dr Speck for 
another time and manner of publication, and will be awaited with eager- 
ness by ethnologists. Aside from this and certain general considerations, 
such as the history of the people, their population, and environment, Dr 
Speck considers the following general topics: Material Culture, Decora- 
tive Art and Symbolism, Music, Division of Time, Social and Political 
Organization, Warfare, Games, Customs, Religion, and Mythology. In 
their material culture one recognizes much the same status as that found 
throughout the territory of the Gulf states in ancient times, and in the social 
organization and mythology, as might have been anticipated, they re- 
semble the Creeks with whom they have been so long in contact. As to 
who have been the principal borrowers in cultural elements, themselves 
or the Muskogee, there is a difference of opinion, but it appears that while 
the Yuchi claim that their customs have been borrowed by the Creeks, 
the latter merely contend for an independent origin on the part of their 
own customs, a fact which seems to favor the Yuchi contention. ‘The 
Yuchi are peculiar, however, in believing themselves the children of the 
sun, and in consequence their art, ceremonials, and mythology exhibit 
solar motives throughout. ‘Thus at the time of the great annual festival 
the town square with its three benches is supposed to represent the rain- 
bow, the fire in the center being the sun ; and it is explained that the 
ceremony was originally enacted in the sky, and the first man thereby 
instructed as to its proper observance. Like their Muskhogean neighbors 
the Yuchi were divided into a number of totemic clans perpetuated through 
the women, descent being traced fromthe totem animal. Unlike clans 
in many parts of America, however, the slaughter of a clan animal was 
prohibited to members of that clan, though the dead bodies or portions 
of them might be obtained from members of other clans. No true 
phratries existed, but there was a curious dual division into classes called 
Chiefs and Warriors, transmitted in the male instead of the female line. 
These governed matters of peace and war respectively, took opposite 
sides at the ball game, and occupied distinct lodges at the annual cere- 
mony. Such a mixture of male and female descent is perhaps the most 
curious point connected with the Yuchi tribe. 

Dr Speck’s investigation being ethnological rather than historical, 
considerable documentary information regarding the tribe is still to be 
added, but this can be done at any time, whereas the ethnology will un- 
doubtedly lose its ancient character every year and finally pass out of ex- 
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istence. When in Columbia, South Carolina, to examine the State records, 
the reviewer noted several interesting facts connected with this tribe, 
particularly that in 1714 a Yuchi town called ‘‘ Chestowee’’ or ‘‘ Ches- 
toowa’’ was ‘‘ cut off’’ by the Cherokee at the instigation of some English 
traders. Possibly the people of this town spoke the second dialect to 
which Dr Speck refers in the paper under discussion. Another name 
given the Yuchi by the English was ‘‘ Round town people.’’ 

All that need be said in conclusion is that at last we have an authori- 
tative monograph on the Yuchi and that the University of Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on having its new series of anthropological publications 
open with the filling in of a serious gap in the ethnology of North America 
in such a thorough manner. 

Joun R. Swanton, 


The Origins of Leadership. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy (Department of Sociology). By EBEN MuMmForb. 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. 87 pp. (Price 54 cents.) 

This short paper is one of the many signs of an increasing tendency 
on the part of students of sociology among well-developed races to make 
use of anthropological data derived from primitive tribes, and it must be 
approached critically with the understanding that it claims merely to be a 
trail blazer. This working of sociology back into the field of primitive 
anthropology might have been anticipated, and was bound to come when 
the question of origins was entered upon. Up to the present time writers 
on the sociology of lower races, such as McLennan, Frazer, Wester- 
marck, and Morgan, have been regarded rather as anthropologists than 
sociologists, but the partition of the sociology of primitive races from that 
of the advanced nations of our day is very artificial, and as time goes on 
there will be an increasing tendency to break it down. 

Starting as he does from the point of view of the sociologist, as 
ordinarily defined, Dr Mumford leads up to his subject by a discussion 
of general basal principles couched in the technical language of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. It is only in the latter part of his paper that the 
anthropological element becomes strong and that the anthropologist feels 
able to form a due estimate of the value of his work. The study is 
divided as follows: 

I. /nutroduction. —The Relation of the Function of Leadership to the 
Science of Sociology. — Leadership as a Universal Function of Associa- 
tion. — Relation of Leadership to the Social Process. 
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Il. Leadership as an Innate and Acquired Model Soctetary Tendency 
or Force. 

Ill. Relation of Leadership to the Organized and Organising Phases 
of the Social Process, or to the Habitual-tensional-adaptive Phases of Asso- 
ciating [general considerations]. —- Leadership and Occupations. — 
Leadership, Occupations, and Institutions in Relation to the Problems 
and Crises arising in the Expression of Social Impulses and Interests. 

IV. Leadership and Social Structures and Functions from the Genetic 
Point of View. — Hunting People. 

V. Evolution of Leadership in the Prematernal Stage of Association. 

VI. Lvolution of Leadership and Institutions in the Matriarchal and 

-atriarchal Stages of Social Organisation. — Leadership in Relation to 
Customs and Institutions from the Point of View of Myths and Traditions. 
— The Native Tribes of Australia. — Leadership among the Native Hunt- 
ing Tribes of America. 

VIL. Conclusion. 

These subjects thus fall into two main classes, first the place and im- 
portance of leadership in the science of sociology, and secondly the dif- 
ferent phases which it presents among peoples in the hunting stage, the last 
being considered evolutionally. It is unfortunate, in the present state of 
anthropological information, and yet natural, that the evolutional side of 
the question should have been given the prominent position it here occu- 
pies, not but that leadership evolutionally considered is a legitimate subject 
of discussion, but because it was infallible that Australian and American ° 
systems should be dragged together and assigned to different strata in the 
series of human development. It was infallible because the chief authori- 
ties to whom Dr Mumford could appeal have done the same thing, whereas 
it is entirely too early to attempt an assignment of the respective positions 
of Australian and American organizations in the world-wide course of 
human development. This should by no means be attempted until 
American, African, and Asiatic social systems are much better understood. 
Dr Mumford has been fortunate, however, in using Professor Thomas as a 
guide, and therefore postulating a prematernal stage of association, and he 
has followed a true instinct in not differentiating between the matriarchal 
and patriarchal stages of society, though he falls into the common error 
of assuming two such successive stages: 

The most serious criticism to be made of this work is the apparently 
meager list of authorities consulted. The principles discussed in the early 
sections are so general and supposedly deal with such well established 
axioms of sociology that few references might naturally be required, but 
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Bancroft, Schoolcraft, Krause, J. O. Dorsey, and McGee form a rather 
limited ethnological foundation for the discussion of American social 
organizations, although excellent so far as they go. The pioneer charac- 
ter of the work from a sociological point of view may, however, be pleaded 
as an excuse for no more extended consultation of authorities, and in this 
capacity we cordially welcome it, foreseeing that trained sociological 
minds once acclimated to the anthropological field will be able to throw 
new light on the problems often confounding professional anthropologists. 
Joun R. Swanton. 


Nouvelles recherches sur la formation pampéenne et l'homme fossile de la 
République Argentine, recueil d’ observations scientifiques . . . publié par 
ROBERT LEHMANN-NITSCHE. 

It seems a curious coincidence that about the same time Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka published his excellent ‘‘ Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attrib- 
uted to Early Man in North America ( Builetin 33, Bur. Am. Eth.), Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Nitsche at La Plata edited a work similar in purport relating 
to the antiquity of man in South America. What Professor W. H. Holmes 
has said in the prefatory note to Hrdlitka’s treatise applies equally to South 
America: ‘‘ In the earlier years of the investigations there existed a rather 
marked tendency on the part of students, and especially on the part of 
amateurs and the general public, hastily to accept any testimony that 
seemed to favor antiquity.’’ With this in view Lehmann-Nitsche endeav- 
ored to determine the real scientific value of all known fossil human remains 
found in Argentina. ‘The results of this painstaking research, extending 
over nearly ten years, though often iaterrupted, are embodied in these 
Nouvelles recherches, published in tomo xiv (Segunda serie, t. 1) of the 
Revista del Museo de La Plata, Buenos Aires, 1907. Although Lehmann- 
Nitsche’s work is much larger in size, and perhaps more exhaustive than 
Hrdlitka’s, it should be borne in mind that the former had the aid of no 
fewer than ten specialists, including geologists and paleontologists of note, 
as follows, in alphabetical order: Burckhardt, Doering, Frueh, von Iher- 
ing, Leboucq, R. Martin, Santiago Roth, W. B. Scott, Steinmann, and 
Zirkel. 

To write a review, in a few pages, of a work of this size (about 350 
pages, royal octavo), abounding in minute technical descriptions and ex- 
tended dissertations, is impossible. I shall therefore merely draw the 
attention of North American anthropologists to Professor Lehmann- 
Nitsche’s researches by means of a brief summary. 

The Nouvelles recherches consists of two parts — one geological, the 
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other paleoanthropological. Both parts are closely connected. The 
three subdivisions of the loess which Lehmann-Nitsche distinguishes 
(upper Pampa formation = yellow loess; middle Pampa formation = 
brown loess; lower Pampa formation = ‘‘ loess brun pain d’épice’’) are 
examined in view of their fossils bearing on the question of fossil man. 
In addition, the local Pampa formations of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, and 
Cordoba are carefully described. Lehmann-Nitsche took up the question 
from the very beginning. Each find on record since 1864 was subjected 
to rigid scrutiny. His personal research, together with that of some of 
his contributors, is divided into field work, studies of osseous remains 
and of real or quasi implements in various museums and private collec- 
tions, and bibliographic studies, Thus is afforded a complete history of 
paleoanthropology in Argentina. 

In succession the following finds of human skeletons and other bones, 
some of which have become celebrated, are described: Carcafia, Frias I 
and II, Saladero, Fontezuelas (wrongly called Pontimelo), Samborombon, 
Arrecifes, Chocori, La Tigra, and Baradero. The general result is that 
all these finds may be considered as fossil, or at least as sub-fossil — all 
Quaternary, it is true, but of a relative geological antiquity. It must be 
pointed out, however, that these osseous remains resemble either those of 
ancient Patagonians or of South American Indians of present types ; there 
is no special fossil primitive type among them. For those who might 
still be inclined to doubt, one can say that some of these remains, at least, 
may be called fossil with the same right as the now extinct G/)ffodon, 
with which man was undoubtedly contemporaneous in South America. 

A discovery of great importance deserves special mention, as it 
proves the existence of an anthropoid in the Pliocene (Tertiary), treated 
at length on pages 386-410 of Nouvelles recherches. Many years ago a 
first cervical vertebra (atlas), supposed to be human, was found with 
fossil animal bones in the lower Pampa formation (‘‘ loess brun a pain 
d’épice’’) at Monte Hermoso. It was, however, only in rearranging 
the collections of La Plata Museum that Lehmann-Nitsche’s attention 
was drawn to this vertebra. After a very careful comparative examination 
of it, he reached the conclusion, on purely anatomical grounds, that it be- 
longed to a Tertiary precursor of man, related to Pithecanthropus erectus, 
and applied to it the name HYomo neogeus. It seems somewhat strange, 
however, that Lehmann-Nitsche should think this name-giving ‘‘ a matter 
of taste.’’ He himself states clearly (although with a few?-tre) that he 
considers it ‘‘ a special ancestral South American form of Homo sapiens 
or primigenius.’’ Ludwig Wilser, who wrote a brief review of Lehmann- 
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Nitsche’s preliminary paper on this discovery, proposes the name /Pro- 
anthropus neogeus, which would seem to be more appropriate. 

The collections and researches bearing on the question of fossil man 
in Argentina by two well-known paleontologists, Florentino Ameghino and 
Santiago Roth, come next under the searchlight. Although as a rule due 
credit is given to Dr Roth, Dr Ameghino on the contrary is somewhat 
roughly handled ; yet Lehmann-Nitsche’s criticism, severe as it is, is fully 
justified. An important work of Ameghino, Za antigiiedad del hombre en 
el Plata, is, figuratively speaking, partly torn to pieces. Many an ‘‘ im- 
plement,’’ so called, is proven to be no implement at all ; and several ob- 
jects on which Ameghino detected traces of man’s handiwork are meaning- 
less as such. Homo pampeus (the skeletal remains of La Tigra) and /7. 
pliocenicus, ** created’’ by Dr Ameghino, like so many other new fossil 
genera or species of animals found by him, are shown to be mythical. 
In this respect pp. 200-203, 334-336, 423-428, 448-450, 456-460 of 
Nouvelles recherches are particularly interesting. 

If Lehmann-Nitsche’s criticism is well founded, and the reviewer for 
one has not the slightest doubt it is, one is certainly justified in assuming 
a sceptical attitude in considering the alleged new discoveries of Ameghino 
at Monte Hermoso and the theories based thereon.’ 

The general conclusion of Lehmann-Nitsche for South America is far 
more positive than that of Hrdlitka for North America. If the latter ex- 
presses doubt as to the Nebraska ‘‘loess man,’’ the former undeniably 
proves that in Argentina real loess men are found. ‘The discovery of 
Hlomo neogeus in the Pliocene of Argentina, above mentioned, would 
seem to give greater probability to the ultimate discovery of a somewhat 
similar link in North America. 

Nouvelles recherches contains a great number of illustrations, most of 
them very good, together with several geological profile drawings, and 
a map showing sites of fossil finds from Rosario to Baradero. In studying 
the volume, the want of a general index and of a map on which a// the 
finds in Argentina are located is greatly felt. 

This brief review will suffice to show that Nouvelles recherches forms 
a very important contribution to American paleoanthropology for which 
all earnest students will be grateful. A word of acknowledgment is also 
due to Mr Felix F. Outes, director of publications at the La Plata Museum, 
to whose untiring efforts and interest in the matter the work was published 
in Argentina H. TEN Karte. 
~ Cf., among other reviews of Ameghino’s, ‘‘ Zetraprothomo argentinus’’ = H. neo- 
geus L.-N., Zentralblatt f. Anthropologie, X1V, 1909, pp. 224-226. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EMERSON, NATHANIEL B. Unwritten Literature of Hawaii. The Sacred 
Songs of the Hula. Collected and Translated, with Notes and an Account of 
the Hula, by Nathaniel B. Emerson, A.M., M.D. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 38. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909. 8°, 
288 pp., 24 pl., 3 fig., 14 musical pieces. 

ENGERRAND, J., avd UrBINA, F. Nota preliminar acerca de un yaci- 
miento prehistorico ubicado en Concepcion (Estado de Campeche) acom- 
paiiada de un resumen Frances. From Boletin de la Sociedad Geoldgica 
Mexicana, tomo VI, pp. 79-87, pl. xxvii-l, Mexico, 1909. 

Gerste, A. Notes sur la médicine et la botanique des anciens Mexicains. 
Rome: Imprimerie Polyglotte Vaticane, 1909. 8°, 161 ‘pp. 

This valuable pamphlet was published at the expense of the Duc de Loubat. 

Jounson, WALTER. Folk-memory, or the Continuity of British Arch- 
zology. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 8°, 416 pp. 

MARQUETTE. Facsimile of Pére Marquette’s Illinois Prayer Book. Its 
History by the Owner, Colonel J. L. Hubert Neilson, M.D. Quebec, 1908 : 
Published by the Quebec Literary and Historical Society in Commemoration of 
the 300th Anniversary of the Founding of Quebec, July, 1908. 

History, 13 pp. ; portraits of Marquette and Casot ; illustration (personal articles of 
Marquette) ; facsimile of the prayer-book in the Illinois language, 177 pp. 300 copies 
issued. 

PENNELL, T. L. Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. 
London : Seeley, 1909. 8°. 

RASMUSSEN, Knup. The People of the Polar North. A Record Com- 
piled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. Herring. Illustrations by 
Count Harald Moltke. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1908. 8°, (xix,) 
358 pp., ill. 

ROBINSON, DOANE. Sioux Indian Courts. An address delivered before 
the South Dakota Bar Association at Pierre, South Dakota, January 12, 1909. 
8°, 14 pp. 

Sapir, Epwarp. Wishram Texts, Together with Wasco Tales and 
Myths, collected by Jeremiah Curtin and edited by Edward Sapir. Publica- 
tions of the American Ethnologicai Society, Vol. II. Leyden : Late E. J. Brill, 
1909. 8°, xv, 314+ 4 pp. 

Suaw, GEorGE C. TheChinook Jargon and How to Use it. A Complete 
and Exhaustive Lexicon of the Oldest Trade Language of the American Conti- 
nent. Seattle: Rainier Printing Co., 1909. 12°, xvi, 65 pp. 

SWANTON, JoHN R. Tlingit Myths and Texts. Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 39. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1909. 8°, 
viii, 451 pp. 
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THALBITZER, W. Ethnological Description of the Andrup Collection from 
East Greenland Comprising Objects found in Eskimo House-ruins and Graves 
North of Angmagsalik between 68° and 75° lat. N. Reprinted from J/eddel- 
elser om Grénland, vol. Xxvitl. Copenhagen: Printed by Bianco: Luno, 
1908. 8°, pp. 319-542, 2 pl., 106 fig. 

Tuomas, WILLIAM I. Source Book for Social Origins. Ethnological 
Materials, Psychological Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. 8°, xvi, 932 pp. ($4.77, prepaid.) 

THOMSON, JOHN STUART. The Chinese. Their Antiquity ; their Daily 
Life ; their Art and Literature ; their Humor and Philosephy ; their Politics and 
International Position ; their Religions and Supersitions; the Resources, 
Scenery and Climate of the land they live in ; their Commerce, Business and 
Future Fossibilities, etc. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1g09. 8°, 441 
pp., ill. 
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American Anthropological Association Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION will be held 
in Boston, December 27, 1909, to January 1, 1910, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Folk-Lore Society. 


A Kutenai Berry-basket.— In a recent number of this journal, 
Professor Chamberlain, in speaking of the Kutenai Indians, states that all 
writers treating of American basket-makers have overlooked the basketry 
of this tribe. In this connection a little Kutenai berry-basket in the 
collections of the American Museum of Natural History may be of 
interest. 

This basket is of the coiled type, with a surface partially covered by 
imbrication, and comes from a tribe inhabiting the northeastern boundary 
of the large territory where imbricated coil is practised. This large area 
is situated in southern British Columbia and northwestern United States, 
and is occupied by a number of tribes from the Shahaptian, Salish, Kitu- 
nahan, and Athapascan families. It is, so far as is now known, the only 
locality in which baskets are imbricated — a process which needs no de- 
scription here, as a full account is found in Professor Mason’s work.' 

Excluding Kutenai baskets, the area of imbricated basketry divides 
itself into two groups —a northern and a southern. Baskets from the 
southern group are mostly of inverted truncate-cone shape, of greater 
height than width ; the designs are heavy, covering the whole field ; and 
the edge is finished with a false braid. In contrast with this, baskets of 
the north are more generally of trunk shape and not of greater height 
than width; the designs are less heavy ; and the edge is made by the 
last row of regular coiling. 

The shape of the Kutenai berry-basket in question, as well as the 
small ‘‘ kettle ’’ figured by Professor Chamberlain in his report on this 
tribe in 1892, and which strongly resembles the berry-basket here illus- 
trated, would exclude the Kutenai from either of the basketry regions’ 
mentioned. Its design, however, in some ways suggests the design of the 


1 Aboriginal American Basketry, Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus, 1902, p. 255, 1904. 
2 Rep. B. A. A. S., 62d Meeting, 1892, p. 545, 1893. 
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Thompson River Indians, a tribe of the northern group ; while its edge 
is also characteristic of the basketry of the same region. In addition to 
these features of similarity, the berry-basket has bands of an ornamented 
overlay, occasionally found on baskets only of the northern tribes, and 
usually accompanying imbrication. 

Imbrication is always constructed on a coiled technic, frequently on a 
bifurcated coil— that is, one in which the binding element of any one 
round pierces or splits the binding element of the previous round. This 
bifurcation admits of two variations: (1) the binding element may be so 


Fic. 99. — A Kutenai berry-basket. 


guided as to produce vertical lines of bifurcate units on the body of the 
basket or corresponding stripes on the cover and base, or (2) the bind- 
ing element may be allowed to take its course without special regard to 
this effect. The first variety, frequently called braid bifurcated coil, is 
the technic of the Kutenai berry-basket as well as that of Chilcotin and 
some of the Shuswap ' coiled ware. 


1 James Teit, The Shuswap, A/em. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. iV, p. 490. 
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Either variety of bifurcated coil may be imbricated, but the second 
only — the braid bifurcation — admits of the kind of ornamental overlay 
found on the berry-basket. The accompanying illustration (fig. 99) 
shows two vertical bands of imbrication and overlay: these alternate 
about the basket. The overlay, which is styled ‘‘ beading ’’ by Mason,’ 
consists of a horizontal strip of material, usually cherry-bark or squaw- 
grass, laid over the coiling and caught under every other turn of the 
binding element. Ornamental beading has been found occasionally on 
baskets said to come from the interior Salish, the Thompson and Fraser 
River Indians. A careful study of this point would no doubt result in a 
definite knowledge of just which tribes practised beading, or to what ex- 
tent the distribution is due to trade. Such a study would also throw light 
on the frequency of the technic of beading among the Kutenai.* 

A similar overlay is found in northeastern Africa, where there exists 
a great bifurcated-coil area. On the African basket, however, a stiff 
band is used as the overlay, and is caught down every three or four 
turns by a binding element of thin fiber. The difference in materials 
gives the overlay the appearance of strips crossed at times by lacy 
braidings. 

Another style of overlay, found among the Lillooet, is based on the 
irregular variety of bifurcation and consists of extra strips caught under 
the binding element in a somewhat irregular order.* This repeats itself 
in more exact pattern on coiled baskets of the Congo basin and the head- 
waters of the Zambesi river. 


Mary Lois 
AMERICAN MuseEUM OF NATURAL HIsTORY 
NEw YorK 


Measurements of Chukchis. — ‘Through the courtesy of Mr. J. A. 
Gorman opportunity has been afforded to examine anthropometrically 
twenty-one maritime Chukchi, forming part of an exhibition of Siberian 
native life to be shown at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle. 
These people are from two villages, Nunyamo and Yandanga, which cor- 
respond to Dr W. Bogoras’s Nuna’mun and Yanrafiai, situated between 
Indian Point and East Cape, as given on page 30 of volume vii of the 
Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 

The averages obtained agree closely with the summaries given of a . 


Op. cit., fig. 55. 
? Kutenai baskets are among the collections of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
and some other American museums also may possess them. 

3 James Teit, The Lillooet, A/em. Am. Mus. Nat, Hist., vol. 1V, fig. 696. 
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much larger series of measurements by Dr Bogoras on page 33 of his work : 


Stature : Bogoras, 148 men, 1622 mm. 
Kroeber, 9g men, 1656 mm. 
Bogoras, 49 women, 1520 mm. 
Kroeber, 6 women, 1548 mm. 

Cephalic Index : Bogoras, men, 82; women, 81.8 
Kroeber, 21 individuals, 80.4 


Dr Bogoras’s figures presumably include both maritime and reindeer 
Chukchi. 

As will be seen from the appended table, the faces and noses of the 
women are nearly as broad but much shorter than those of the men, if so 
small a series can be relied upon for averages at all near the true ones. 
This result at any rate confirms the visual impression made by the two 
sexes. 

As regards color of skin, the women have the appearance of being 
somewhat lighter than the men, and the comparisons with Dr Hrdlicka’s 
tables in Bulletin 39 of the United States National Museum seem to bear 
out this impression. The examination was made on the upper part of 
the inner side of the forearm. ‘The tone of the majority of individuals 
lies between shades 24 and 25 of the table, being somewhat darker than 
24 and somewhat less red than 25. It is necessary to remember that 
these people had for several months been leading an unwonted indoor 
and cleanly life. ‘The color is almost identical with that of the Indians 
of northwestern California, as similarly tested, but distinctly lighter and 
less coppery than that of a number of Philippine Igorot described in 
volume 8 of the American Anthropologist. 

The strength tests show remarkable uniformity, particularly for the 
right hand, seven men from twenty to forty-five years old exerting a 
pressure of between 42 and 45 kilograms, and six women of eighteen to 
fifty years of age varying between 20 and 26 kilograms. The average, 
as usual with uncivilized peoples, is below that for whites, whether through 
inferior muscular power or on account of less concentration and effort, is 
doubtful. 

Thanks are due Mr T. T. Waterman for assistance in making the 
measurements and to Mrs E. G. Field for the computations. 

A. L. KROEBER, 


The ‘* Centenary Congress ’’ of Americanists. — At the Sixteenth ~ 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists, held at Vienna in 
September, 1908, it was resolved to hold the Seventeenth Congress both 
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in Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, and in the City of Mexico, and 
that in commemoration of the centenary of the independence of the two 
republics, it be known as the ‘Centenary Congress.’’ From the announce- 
ment of the committee of organization, dated July 1, the sessions to be 
held in Buenos Aires will commence May 16 and close May 21, and 
from the well-known members of the committee there would seem to be 
no question as to the success of the meeting. The president of the 
committee is Dr José Nicolas Matienzo, Dean of the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy and Letters in the National University at Buenos Aires ; the vice- 
presidents are Prof. Juan B. Ambrosetti, Dr Angel Gallardo, Prof. Otto 
Krause, Prof. Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, and Sr Enrique Pefia; the 
treasurer, Sr Alejandro Rosa ( Director of the Mitre Museum) ; the vice- 
treasurer, Dr Jorge Echayde ; the general secretary, Dr Robert Lehmann- 
Nitsche ; and the secretaries, Dr José Luis Cantilo and Prof. Luis Maria 
Torres. Many of the active officers of the Congress are already too 
well known in North America to need introduction. For example, Dr 
Ambrosetti, Director of the Ethnographic Museum in the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy and Letters in the National University at Buenos Aires and one of 
the vice-presidents of the New York Congress in 1902; Professor Lafone 
Quevedo, Director of the Museum and Dean of the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences at La Plata; Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, Chief of the Anthropolog- 
ical Section of the La Plata Museum and Professor of Anthropology in 
the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata, and Dr Torres, Professor 
in the Museum of La Plata, are all members of the American Anthro- 
pological Association and distinguished for their contributions t» South 
American anthropology. ‘The Congress is to be held under the patron- 
age of H. E. Dr Victorino de la Plaza, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
H. E. Dr Romulo S. Naon, Minister for Justice and Public Instruction. 
The honorary presidents are Dr Florentino Ameghino, Director of the 
National Museum; Dr Julio Deheza, Rector of the National University 
at Cordoba: Dr Juan Ramon Fernandez, ex-Minister for Justice and 
Public Instruction; Dr Joaquin V. Gonzales, President of the National 
University at La Plata; Sr Manuel J. Giiiraldes, Intendente Municipal 
of Buenos Aires; Dr Vicente G. Quesada, of Buenos Aires University ; 
Dr José Maria Ramos Mexia, President of the National Board of Educa- 
tion; Dr Eufemio Uballes, Rector of the National University, Buenos 
Aires; and Dr Estanislao S. Zeballos, ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Instruction, In addition, there are twenty-six 
members of the Committee of Organization, all noted for their scholar- 
ship. With such a committee, the gathering at Buenos Aires promises to 
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be one of the most important in the annals of the Congress of Ameri- 
canists. 

In accordance with the rules of the Congress, the subjects that may 
be considered relate (1) to the indigenous races of America, their origin, 
geographical distribution, history, manners, customs, and apparel; (2) 
to the indigenous monuments and archeology of America; (3) to the 
history of the discovery and the European occupancy of America, 
Papers may be presented in English, French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, and should require not more than twenty minutes’ 
reading. A summary of each paper, not exceeding one thousand words, 
must be submitted before March 1. The membership fee is five dollars, 
and members are entitled to all the privileges of the Congress and a copy 
of the published proceedings. 

For further information applicants should address Dr Robert Lehmann- 
Nitsche, general secretary, Calle Viamonte 430, Buenos Aires. 

It is expected that preliminary announcement of the sessions to be 
held in the City of Mexico during September following will be made 
shortly. 


Kutenaian and Shoshonean. — In his sketch of the Kutenai language, 
published in 1892,' the writer, confirming the independent character of 
this linguistic stock, spoke of ‘‘a seeming similarity in a few points of 
general structure to the Shoshonean and to the Siouan tongues.’’ The 
question of a possible relationship between the Kutenaian and Shoshonean 
stocks is an interesting one, but the most careful examination of the ma- 
terial available up to the present has not justified such a view. For the 
assumption of this relationship there exists no convincing lexical, mor- 
phological, or grammatical evidence. It may, however, be well to record 
here the few facts that might be held to point in sucha direction. A 
very recent comparison by the writer of the vocabulary of Kutenai with 
those of a number of Shoshonean languages, from Ute to Nahuatl and some 
of the Sonoran tongues, has revealed no instances of other than apparently 
accidental resemblances, such, e. g.,as Kutenai ag/sak, Gitanemuk a-/saka, 
‘leg.’ One of the numerals shows what may, perhaps, be something 
more than accidental resemblance. With Kutenai @Qdz¢sd, ‘ four,’ 
‘eight,’ may be compared Gabrielefio wassa, ‘four,’ wehes 
watsa (2% 4) ‘eight’; Serrano wafca and wa’wutc, etc. ‘Four’ is 
watciv in Ute-Chemehuevi ; wafc? in Mono-Paviotso, wfcw in Luisefio- 

1 Brit, Asso, Adv. Sci., Edinburgh Meeting, 1892. Zighth Rep. on Northwestern 
Tribes of Canada, p. 45. 
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Cahuilla. A number of Shoshonean languages have a w- stem for ‘ two,’ 
e. g., Luisefio-Cahuilla zw/-, Serrano wo-, Mono-Paviotso wah-, Ute-Che- 
mehuevi wa/-, Cahita wo/-, etc., which may be compared with the wd- of 
Kutenai wd-0a@ztsd (2 x 4).' The morphological structure of the Kutenai 
noun (e. g., dg-kin-k:an-iik-tlam-nam, ‘ crown of head’) and verb (e. g., 
hin-ts-Qatl-otipatl-n-ap-i-né, ‘ you shall hear me’) does not suggest close 
relationship with any of the Uto-Aztecan languages so far on record, 
This is evident from the most recent authoritative sketch of such Shosho- 
nean tongues as the Bannock and Shoshoni, and the Ute.* Kutenai knows 
no grammatical or morphological employment of reduplication, and it makes 
great use of both suffixes and prefixes. Probably all the special Shoshonean 
linguistic devices of a morphologic sort are absent from Kutenai. A re- 
cent paper by Ralph V. Chamberlin® contains a fact or two of interest 
here. With the Ute, -/, -¢s, -ds, ‘a common ending of names of plants 
and animals,’’ may be compared Kutenai -/s, of like nature and frequency. 
Ute awits and Kutenai gdéwits, ‘plover’ have a close resemblance, but 
here again probably accidental. So far, then, as our present knowledge 
goes, Kutenai cannot be affiliated, even remotely, with Shoshonean, but 
must keep its status as an independent linguistic stock. 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Miss Johanna Mestorf, whose death occurred July 20, at Kiel, after 
she had passed her eightieth birthday (April 17), was in several respects 
a remarkable woman. Born, the daughter of a physician, at Bramstedt 
(Holstein) in 1829, she came early into contact with the great Scandi- 
navian archeologists of the day, — Worsaae, H. Hildebrandt, Sophus 
Miiller, and others, — some of whose works she translated into German 
(1867-1882) in masterly fashion, always adding something of her own 

*to what she found there. Wiberg, Save, Hildebrandt, Worsaae, Miiller, 
Undset, and others were deeply indebted to her for the wider circulation 
of their books and the more or less sympathetic presentation of their 
theories and the results of their investigations. But Miss Mestorf was 
herself author and investigator, particularly of the archeology of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the Danish islands. In 1877 she published Die zéfer- 
i See A. L. Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects of California, Univ. of Calif. Publ. Amer. 
Arch. and Ethnol., 1907, 1V, 65-165, and R. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, Numeral 
Systems of the Languages of California, American Anthropologist, 1907, N. S., IX, 
663-690. 

2A. L. Kroeber, The Bannock and Shoshoni Languages, American Anthropologist, 
1909, N. S., XI, 266-277, and Notes on the Ute Language, ibid., 1908, N. s., x, 74-87. 

3 Some Plant Names of the Ute Indians, ibid., 1909, N. s., XI, 27-46. 
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lindischen Altertiimer Schleswig-Holsteins, and on the occasion of the 
jubilee of the Kiel Museum in 1885, another very important monograph 
on Die vworgeschichtlichen Altertiimer aus Schleswig-Holstein, Wer Re- 
ports for the Museum were always of interest, and during forty years she 
contributed from time to time to G/odus many articles on divers topics, 
from the religion of the ancient and modern Eskimo of Greenland to the 
‘‘house-pits’’ of the stone age in Holstein. Numerous ethnological 
articles (some of a folk-lore nature) also appeared in the Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, the Mittetlungen des Kieler 
Anthropologischen Vereins, etc. While living in Hamburg, she was called 
to the Kiel Museum of National Antiquities as curator by Professor 
Handelman, whom she succeeded as director, holding office till her 
death. She enjoyed the friendship of Rudolf Virchow, the great German 
anthropologist, who in 1894, at the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Berlin Anthropological Society, paid her 
this tribute: ‘‘ We look with pride upon Mestorf, who has so brilliantly 
justified the entrance of woman into the field of prehistoric archeology.’’ 
Miss Mestorf received not a few high honors. In 1891 she was elected 
an honorary member of the Berlin Anthropological Society. On her 
seventieth birthday the Prussian Government created her Professor — a 
title borne by no other woman in the country as such a gift. Among the 
honors conferred upon her on the occasion of her eightieth birthday was 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Kiel in her home- 
land. Her career is unique in the history of anthropology in Europe. 
A sketch of her life and activities, with portrait, appeared in G/odus 
(1909, XCV, 213-215), from which some of the facts here recorded have 
been taken. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Harlan I. Smith, of the department of anthropology of the Ameri- 
can Musuem of Natural History, has returned from a three months’ trip 
along the northwest coast from Seattle to Skagway. He resumed his 
archeological reconnoissance of the coast, carrying it northward from 
Alert bay near the northern end of Vancouver island to a point on Chil- 
kat river, about twenty-five miles above Haines. ‘The following sites 
were located: an ancient village site about four miles above the mouth of 
Bellacoola river; shell-heaps in the vicinity of Old Metlahkatla and 
Prince Rupert, and both north and south of Port Simpson ; a village site 
at the old eulachon fishing ground on the north side of Nass river a few 
miles above Kincolith ; petroglyphs near Wrangel, and several village sites 
along Chilkat river, between Haines and Klukwan. More than three 
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hundred photographs of all phases of Indian life met with on the trip 
were taken, and photographic prints illustrating ethnological conditions 
were purchased wherever possible. Among the ethnological objects seen, 
the few not already represented in the museum collection were purchased. 
Two Bellacoola totem poles were obtained in order that they may be pre- 
served as ethnological specimens and also to lend artistic effect to the 
Northwest Coast hall in the museum. Arrangements were made to secure 
other poles from various areas of the Northwest Coast culture for the same 
purpose. Mr Will S. Taylor, a mural artist, the other member of the ex- 
pedition, made color studies of the Indians and their artificial and natural 
environments. ‘These with the aid of the photographs are to be used for 
mural decorations in the Northwest Coast hall, with a view of illustrating 
the home country of the seven groups of natives, together with their 
characteristic occupations. 


The Peabody Museum Expedition to South America, under the 
patronage of Louis J. de Milhau, has returned to Cambridge. The last 
three years have been spent in explorations on the headwaters of the 
Amazon, in the interior of Peru and Bolivia. ‘The primary object of the 
expedition was the study of the native tribes of these little-known regions. 
A large amount of material was obtained with reference to the life of the 
people, their customs, ceremonies, language, beliefs, religions, medicines, 
treatment of diseases, folk-lore, occupations, and migrations. Physical 
characteristics were noted, and anthropometric measurements were made 
of a number of individuals in each tribe for the purpose of tracing their 
ethnical relations. Among the tribes visited were the Guarayos, Moxos, 
Macheyengas, Conebos, Cashibos, Shipibos, Jivaros, Aguayuras, Huitotes, 
Amahuacas, Piros, Mashgos, and Mabenaros, representatives of severa 
different stocks. Collections were made of implements, weapons, utensils, 
ornaments, and articles of dress. Several cases have been received at 
the Museum, and others are on the way. Incidentally, collections were 
made in natural history ; meteorological observations were taken, and 
topographical work was done. A map of the entire region, based on 
traverses and astronomical observations, was made for the Peruvian 
government. ‘The field work of the expedition was done under the direc- 
tion of Dr William Curtis Farabee, assisted by Dr E. F. Horr, Mr L. J. 
de Milhau, and Mr J. W. Hastings. A report on the expedition will be 
published by the Museum. . 

F. W. Putnam. 
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Proposed Universal Races Congress. —It is proposed to hold in 
London, about October 1910, a Universal Races Congress, which will 
treat of the relations of Western races and nations with Eastern and 


other races and nations. The official languages of the Congress are to 
be English, Cerman, and French, but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidly excludec. ‘The papers (which will be taken as read) 
are to appear, collected in a volume, about a month before the Congress 
opens, and among the contributors will be eminent representatives of 
diverse civilizations. Questions of the day of a strictly political charac- 
ter will enter only passingly into the discussions. Already embassies and 
interested associations, scholars, and politicians have promised support 
to the Congress, and all schools of thought will be invited to take part 
in the proceedings. 

The object of the Congress will be to discuss the larger racial issues 
in the light of modern knowledge and the modern conscience, with a 
view to encourage good understanding, friendly feelings, and hearty co- 
operation among races and nations. Political issues of the hour will be 
subordinated to this comprehensive end, in the ‘* belief that when once 
mutual respect is established, difficulties of every type will be sympathet- 
ically approached and readily solved. 

The president of the proposed Congress is Professor Felix Adler of 
New York; the general secretary is Mr Gustav Spiller, 63 South Hill 
Park, Hampstead, England. 


Professor Henry Montgomery, of Toronto University, spent the last 
field season in archeological exploration in the western provinces of 
Canada, continuing his investigations of the prairie mounds and other 
earthworks in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in which he has been engaged 
for many years. During this exploration Professor Montgomery succeeded 
in finding a number of prehistoric objects of handiwork previously un- 
known to science, and he considers that he has obtained new and impor- 
tant evidence regarding the manner of the building of the ancient mounds. 
One of these mounds in Manitoba was so large and interesting that he and 
four assistants were eleven days occupied in its thorough excavation. In 
another locality he examined an artificial prehistoric wall of earth and 
stones, six feet high, fifteen feet thick, and half a mile long. ‘The col- 
lections of skulls and other specimens made during the trip are for the 
new museum of the provincial university, of which Professor Montgomery 
is the curator. 
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Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University, re- 
ceived on September 10, in connection with the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the degree of Doctor of Laws Aenoris causa. In confer- 
ring this degree on Professor Boas, President G. Stanley Hall used the 
following words: ‘‘ Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, formerly a member of the faculty of Clark University, eminent 
alike as an original investigator and as an inspirer and organizer of re- 
search, recognized at home and abroad as the foremost representative of 
anthropological science in America.’’ While in attendance at the cele- 
bration Dr Boas delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Some Psychological Problems of 
Anthropology.”’ A, F.C. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHEOLOGY, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., has announced the following course of lectures for the present 
season : 


Nov. 4, The Peoples of the Mediterranean.................cssscsee+s C. PEABopy. 
Nov. 18, The White Earth Indians........................0008. W. K. MooreEHEAD. 
Dec. 2, The Archeology of the Gulf States..................cscesceee C. PEABOpy. 
MAR. 3, The Stone and Metal Ages in Great Britain and 

Northern France. Stonehenge and Carnac............ C. PEABODY. 
Mar. 17, Glimpees of Insect Life ..............ccessc0000 PROFESSOR E. S. MORSE. 
MAR. 31, The Archeology and Ethnology of Scandinavia......... C, PEABODY. 


Dr Paut Vouca, of the Museum of Neuchatel, Switzerland, has 
given the anthropological section of Peabody Museum of Yale University 
two cases of prehistoric implements in stone, iron, horn, and bronze. A 
collection of Indian antiquities has been received from G, W. Rittenour, 
*og. By an exchange there has been received from Stockholm, Sweden, 
an ethnographical collection made among the African tribes of the Congo. 
From the Egypt Exploration Fund has come a collection from the tombs 
at Mahasna and Abydos. It includes articles in ivory, vases, beads, 
ornaments, palettes, and pottery. 


AccorDING to the New York Zvening Post a valuable archeological 
collection has recently been installed in the Museum at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity as the gift of General Gates P. Thruston of Nashville. The col- 
lection includes specimens from ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and other 
Southern States, and Indian objects from Peru. The collection is 
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arranged in a room of University Hall to be known as the ‘‘ General G. 
P. Thruston Room.’’ 


Tue University of Utah archeological expedition that has been mak- 
ing excavations and studies in the San Juan country reports that it has ob- 
tained a large quantity of material and has been successful in its investi- 
gations. Professor Byron Cummings, dean of the school of arts and 
sciences, was in charge of the expedition. During the coming year he 
will pursue archeological studies in New York and in Europe. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the fortieth year of university teaching of 
Professor Enrico H. Giglioli, of Florence, by presenting him with an 
album containing the autograph signatures of zodlogists and anthropolo- 
gists throughout the world. Those who wish to join in this testimonial 
are requested to send their autographs to Dr Enrico Balducci, Via 
Romana 19, Florence, Italy. 


ALBert N. GILBertson, M.A., instructor in psychology and anthro- 
pology at the University of Colorado, Boulder, has begun a course in 
anthropology this autumn. It is the first anthropology taught in that 
institution. During the last two years Mr Gilbertson has assisted Dr 
Albert Ernest Jenks in the University of Minnesota. 


Proressor Gustav Rerzius gave on November 5 the annual Huxley 
lecture before the Royal Anthropological Institute in London. His sub- 
ject was ‘* The North European Race.”’ 


Dr BruNHUBER and Dr Schmitz, German explorers, are reported to 
have been murdered by the primitive tribes on the upper Salwin, in west- 
ern Yun-nan. 


ProressoR CESARE LoMBROSO, the eminent criminologist and author, 
died at Turin on October 18, of heart disease, at the age of seventy-three 
years. 


Dr Water LEHMANN, Of Berlin, has been appointed curator in the 
Munich Ethnographical Museum. 


Dr Epwarp Sapir has been appointed instructor in anthropology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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